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THE EIGHT HON. LOBD ASHLEY, Ml'." 



J^ Ihar Lord Aihley, 

It was my effort to add a mite to the promotion of tmth, 
6y (Mineaivtg the rdigtmu history of my eountri/, which jint named for 
^M your friendship,— a imcfett which I txmaider as the greatest reicard 
that my tabouri emdd eoer obtain, atul which H will be alicays the object 
of my pride (o de*erm. I therefore take the liberty of dedicating to you 
I M mrodHetion, the ot^ect and tendency of which are the tame at thote of 
! io which J have alluded, though itt tuhjeet it more extentive, 
ilttform more cottdented. 

Betides Ihete motivet of a pertonal nature, there are othert of a pub- 
lic character which make nwi anjcioua to place this new work under the 
protection of your name. You are a truly coniereative ttatesman ; for 
yoar uncrating cfortt to allmnate the sitfcringt of humanity, by eleeating 
the moral and physical condition of the most numerous clatt of todety, 
are the otdy real meant to prepent ttiote terrible oommotiont whinh hoM 
thatm the whole frame of the social edifice in many eountriet. Thii 
\t part of the popidation of every Stale hat been detigitated by 
itioal writers at ''the dangerous classes;" dangerout indeed, 
f tuffering. YH there are not only clatset, but tehote nations, 
i, on account of their suferi"gs, are dangerous to the repose ami 
Kcuriiy of Europe, and whose untntitfied want* are an incetsant cause 
tf peril to others. Tkit it Out ease with a great part of those nations 
te&ow religious history I hare attgmpted to tketeh, and whose wanU, 
tlumgh more of a moral (Adit a phyrieei nature, on no leu rtcd ; beemtt 
man Nationally, at well at indxviduaUy, eamwt " line by broad alone." 
Theie wants are of a conterrattre, and not of a destructiM nature ; for 
• Now Eul ofStuftMbni?. 



X DEDICATION. 

ihey are not the inardiruxte cramngs for mere ehangey which haice often 
tvihterted the welfare of indimdudU as well as of nations, hut the ncttural 
instinct implanted by the hand of the Creator in the bosom of every man, 
and which prompts him to worship his Member, to learn his duties towards 
€fod and man, to cultivate and to develop his intellect, and to regulate the 
most important relations of his life in the language which Providence has 
aUotted to his nation, and not to he an alien upon his native soU, Every 
consideration of religion, humanity, justice, and of a sound policy, 
demands that those wants should he satisfied, and that the nations hy 
which they arefdt should thereby he converted into a conservative element 
of the polity of Europe, instead of remaining a source of danger to its 
peace and security. This desideratum may he easily attained, if the 
statesmen of Europe %mU imitate the noble example which you are set- 
ting them in your own country, by your efforts to overcome evU with 
good, and wiU endeavour to conqtter revoliUion by reform, and govern 
the nations entrusted to their care upon the principles of the Magna 
Charta of Mankind, which God himself has given it, in the shape of his 
Holy Writ. 

Permit me to assure you, at the same time, that it wiU he a great 
source of gratification to those whose claims I have attempted to bring 
before the British public, to know that such a man as you takes an in- 
terest in their welfare ; and that whatever may be the national and indi- 
vidual faults of the Slavonians in general, and of the Poles in particular, 
ingrtUitude is not one of them. This feeling, my Dear Lord Ashley, 
will always animate, 

Yours, sincerely obliged, 

THE AUTHOR. 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDFTIOK 



The religious history of a nation is the history of its most 
impflrtaot intellectual and moral development, and has always 
exercised tbo most duciaive influence upon its political and 
social condition. This truth becomes evident by a compari- 
son of the countries which, during the last three centuries, 
have developed their political inatitutiona and their social 
relations under the influence of Protestantism, — as, for in- 
Btance, Great Britain and Holland, — with those where a simi- 
lar development hus taken place under the guidance of the 
Boman Catholic Church, as in Spain, Portugal, and Italy. 
But no where, perhaps, has this truth been exemplified in a 
more striking manner than amongst the Slavonic nations, 
because they all advanced in their intellectual and political 
development with the progress, and invariably declined with 
the ilecny, of scriptural religion in their countries. On the 
other hand, the advance of the national intellect and liberal 
institutions amongst them always led to ecclesiastical reforms, 
and a gradual return to the doctrines and discipline of the 
prituittve Church, I shall therefore preface the religious his- 
tory of these nations, contained in this volume, by a few re- 
marks on their present political condition, which must have a 
decided influence upon their religious development. 

No one can have watched with any care the progress of 
events in Eastern Europe during the last few years, without 
having become strongly impressed with the conviction that 
the Slavonic nations are called by Providence to enact, at a no 
distant period, a prominent part on the stage of the world i 
uid the great drama, of which the first act has now been per- 
formed in that quarter of the world, goes far to confirm this 
opinion. These nations constitute the most numerous race of 



Europe; they occupy the largest portion of its territory, aud 
extend their dominion over the whole of the north of Asia. 
The population belonging to this race amounts to eighty 
millions of souls, living under the rule of Russia, Austria, the 
Ottoman Porte, Prussia, and Saxony.* A strong intellectual 
movement animates all the branches of the Slavonic family; 
and their literature has produced, during the last quarter of a 
century, a great number of superior works in every branch of 
human knowledge. This intellectual movement is attended 
by a growing tendency towards a union of all these branches 
amongst themBelves, as well aa their separation from nations 
of a different origin, with whom many Slavonians are now 
politically united. This tendency is a natural result of an 
increased communication between the differfnt branches of 
the Slavonic race, because they have led to the universal re- 
cognition of this important fact, that all the Slavonians, not- 
withstanding the various modifications resulting from the 
influence of different climates, religions, and forms of govern- 
ment, arc in all their essentials one and the same nation, — 
speaking various dialects of the same mother tongue, so nearly 
connected amongst themselves, that the sailors of Ragusa can 
freely converse with the fishermen of Archangel, and the in- 
habitants of Prague aa easily communicate with those of 
Warsaw and Moscow. 

It is now about eighteen months since I attempted, in 
another work, to draw the attention of the Dritiah public to 
the importance of the SIttvonie movement; and the alarms 
which I expressed in that work about the dangers to which 
Hungary was exposed, in consequence of the unfortunate i'n- 
eension between the Magyar and Slavonic nationalities of 
that country, have been verified in the most cruel manner.+ 
The bloody saturnalia by which the Austrian Government 
has inaugurated the restoration of its authority by the great 
Slavonio power in that ill-fated country, cannot be productive 
of favourable consequences, either to that Government itself, 
or to its subjects ; but this it would bo out of place to discuea 
here. Whatever may be the final result of the Hungarian 

• VHi Appandix A. 



trageiij', one thing is certain, viz., that having brought about 
exaotly the same contingenej' which I had pointed out in the 
above-mentioned work aa inevitable.* — namely, the absorption 
of the separate political existence of Hungary in that of the 
whole State, to which it had liitherto only been appended, — 
it haa given to the Slavonic population of Austria a decided 
preponderance over the other nationalities of that empire ; 
and the effects of this combination must become apparent at 
the first meeting of the Austrian Parliament, if the constitu- 
tion of the 4th March is ever to be put into execution. It is 
the national feeling of the southern Slavonians, irritated by 
the unfortunate circumstance which 1 have amply described 
in the work alluded to.f and not any enthusiastic sentiments 
of loyalty towards the Ilapsburg dynasty, that has made thorn 
the willing tools of the Austrian Government against the 
German democracy of Vienna, as well as against the Magyars. 
Yet if Uiis feeling was sufBciently strong to engage them iu 
an active hostility against the Magyars, with whom they were 
united for centuries in one polity, merging their national 
feelings into one of Himgarian patriotism, by which they were 
mutually animated, how much less will these Slavonians aacri- 
fioe the above-mentioned feeling to the exigencies of a central 
power, having a decidedly German character, upon the main- 
teoanoe of which the policy of the Austrian Cabinet seems to 
be set! It is now idle to spoculute about the issue of the 
struggle of dialectic interests which must come into collision 
in an assembly composed of so many different nationalities. 
It is, however, very probable that the Slavonians, although 
Split into many dialects, will como to an understanding upon 
the principle of the literary Panslavism which I have described 
in the work referred to. J 

Whatever may be the issue of the national struggle which 
mast take place at the general parliament of Austria, if such 
ever b» convoked, there con be no doubt that the national 
feelings of the Slavonic populations of that empire, strongly 
excited by the recent events which have already led to im- 

■ Ptt—Utim and Gtraiaitim, p. 319, tidi Apjicndix C. 
t /M„p. 183, W'/> Afipeiidix \>. 
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portant concessions in their favour, will continue to <lovelop 
thomselvea wilh increaeed vigour; and that unless tliis develop- 
ment is checked by the central power, which may lead to 
dangerous consequences, it will rapidly proceed in the career 
of reform, without excepting that of the Church. It will cer- 
tainly meet with a strong opposition from the ultra- Romanist 
party, directed by the Jesuits, and supported by an influential 
coterio at court, and amongst the aristocracy;* but it will be 
joined by the leading men of tho national party, chiefly 
amongst the Bohemians, who have ehown the best organiza- 
tion, and the greatest political tact, of all the Slavonians of 
Austria during the events subsequent to the insurrection of 
Vienna on 13th March ISiS. These events deserve to be 
watched with particular attention by all tho Protestants of 
Great Britain who are not indifferent to the religious affairs 
of Europe, which begin now to be intimately connected with 
those of a political character ; and 1 sincerely hope that the 
contents of this volume may become useful in assisting to form 
a correct judgment of the events to which I allude, because it 
is the previous history of individuals, as well as of nations, 
which gives us the best means to judge about their character, 
and consequently their future actions. 

Germany must have a decided influence, not only upon tho 
future political, but also religious developmeut of the western 
Slavonians, and which must react in moro thun one respect 
upon Gi?rmany. 1 have developed this subject in a detailed 
manner in the work to which I have several times alluded; 
and as it has been translated into German, and as I have 
reason to hope that this volume will meet with the same ad- 
vantage, I seize this opportunity to press again upon tho 
attention of tho German politicians, that not ouly every con- 
aideratioD of religion, justice, and humanity, but aUo those of 
their own interest, demand that, instead of irritating the 
national feelings of the western Slavonians, by attempts to 

* It ii w«tl known that the AiulHon Govn^mcnt has, aince the lima 
whon thia <ru wrillen, grantetl tu thtiR<iniau CiilliuUc Cliurcli, which it hod 
bitlidiu kept under a very (trict control, nn DDliinit«l iil)«rt.v, wiiilsl it did 
mil coiif.T a limikr Mlvautagr ou tli« utiier rcii(puui duiiorainslions «f tha 
cooBtry. 
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aireat tlieir political development, tbey ehould promote a 
mutual good understanding by asBieting the progress of that 
development. 

For my own part, although I cannot but be deeply pained 
by the hofitile sentiments which the great majority of the 
i'rankfort Diet evinced towards my nation in the ulTair of 
Posen, 1 am far from i-ejoieing that the obEervaiions which I 
have ventured to make on this assembly when it was in the 
zenith of its glory, have been completely borne out by gubse- 
qiient events.* The existence of a strong, and consequently 
united Germany, is a European necessity, required for the 
interests of its civilization, including those of the western 
Slavonians. But the best interests of Germany reijuiro also 
that she should bo just towards those Slavonians, because 
they have now become awakened to a sense of their national 
dignity, and acquired the consciousness of thoir own import- 
ance and streugth, and consequently they will not resign that 
position to which they are entitled by nature and by justice. 
They will not submit to the political supremacy of Germany ; 
but they will not oiipoee the inftuenoo of her superior civili- 
sation. They will form an efficient barrier between her and 
Russia: is it wise to convert this barrier into a vanijuard of 
this power t Every enlightened Slavonian knows well that the 
tnoml and material progress of his nation will be much better 
promoted by an intimate alliance with the west than with the 
eust of Europe, and that such a progress is far preferable to 
all the gnitifications of national vanity derived from a predo- 
minant position in the political world, (le will not, however, 
purchase the advantages of a material civilization at the price 
of a political vassalage to a foreign race, whoso superior civi- 
lization will thus not develop, but will destroy, his own na- 
tionality. He will rather, if no other alternative is left to 
him, merge the destinies uf bis separate branch in those of 
its whole race, without any regard to tho form in which it 
may be represented, and seek compensation for this sacrifice 
in the dazzling prospects of a political Panelaviam. I have 
attt«mpted, in the work to which I have so frequently refer- 
red, to point out tho possibility of such a combination ; but I 
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little expected then, that Austria, whose most vital iDteresta 
demand her to oppose this combination, would be obligud to 
throw herself into the arms of the great Slavonic power by 
which it may be accompliehed, and that she should promote 
it herself in a great measure by the nameless policy which she 
has adopted towards the Magyars — the nation upon which 
8ho could rely the most in her opposition to the progress of 
Rueeia, particularly since the time when the influence of that 
power was established in Galicia by the atrocities of Tarnnw, 
Is it necessary to expatiate about the immense accession of 
power which Russia has gained through her intervention in 
the affairs of Hungary, by establishing her influence more 
firmly than ever over the southern Slavonians, who speak dia- 
lects closely resembling the language of her inhabitants, and 
the great majority of whom belong, in common with her, to 
the Eastern Church I Ko one who is in the least conversant 
with the political state of Europe will suppose for a moment 
that the check which Uuasia has received, in her threateued 
aggression upon Turkey, by the energetic conduct of the Bri- 
tish and French Governments, will make her desist from her 
projects of aggrandizement, which have become a political 
instinct, not only of her cabinet, but also of hor subjects.* 
She will therefore increase her efforts to promote her influence 
over the Slavonians of Turkey, and in this manner inflict a 
severer blow upon the Ottoman Porto than could be done by 
a most successful campaign. If Russia obtains a direct or 
indirect dominion over the southern Slavonians, she will there- 
by completely outflank the western ones, and easily force thetn 
to enter her political system, and to make their destinies de> 
pendent upon her own. 1 am far from exulting that the 
alarms which I expressed eighteen months ago about Hun- 
gary, and to which I have already referred in this preface, 
have been literally fulfilled. 1 deeply lament the event, &» 
every friend of humanity must do. Ko gift of prophecy, but 
only a tolerable knowledge of the subject, was rcriuired to 
make thiit prediction ; and it is by no moans plea^iant to per- 
form the part of Cassandra, either in public or private. I 
only refer to it in order to ahow that the contingency to 

* I liiii'o ditvcliilinil tlii* luiijrxtt in I117 rusny cu Paailarum, |i, 3.'2, 
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which I allude is much less improbable tlmn it may appear to 
those who have not had an opportunity of studying the sub- 
ject, I would therefore entreat nil those who have at heart 
the cause of religion, civilization, and humanity, to give their 
serious consideration to this subject. I do not nish to force 
my opinions upon others; all that I demand from them is 
" to come and see." The danger is groat and impending, but 
it is not yet too late to avert it. The calm and diepassionate 
voice of England may do much to soothe the mutual animo- 
sities between tho Slavonians and the Germans, and prevent 
A war of races, the horrors of which may be conceived by the 
atrocious scenes which more than once occurred in the con- 
flicts between the Magyars, Slavonians, Wallachians, and 
Oermans, during the Hungarian troubles. All these calami- 
ties mav be prevented by promoting amongst tho Slavonians 
who are not yet under the dominion of Russia, the develop- 
ment of their nationality upon the principles of constitutional 
liberty. This is a practical measure ; and, if properly carried 
into execution, it will be able to counterbalance the influence 
of Russia upon those Slavonians, supported though it be by 
her immense material forces, and may even exercise a power- 
ful action upon her own population, by which she may be 
eventually forced to adopt a more liberal system herself. This 
measure may be easily accomplished, because all those Slavo- 
nians to whom I have alluded will prefer a free national esiat- 
ence to the ambitious schemes of political grandeur ; but they 
wilt not consent to purchase liberal institutions at the price 
of their nationality, for thoy well know that the former may 
be often acquired by a sudden revolution of political circum- 
stances, and are sure to be, sooner or later, obtained by tho 
progi^BS of civilization ; whilst the latter, once lost, will never 
be recovered. Attachment to their nationality is a distinc- 
tive trait of the character of the Slavonians. It animates as 
much the ignorant boor as the most accomplished scholar, 
and it is now as strong as it was a thousand years ago. The 
Emperor Leo the Philosopher (881-912) says, that the Sla- 
vonians preferred being oppressed by their own princes to 
obeying the Romans and their laws ;* and the Croats of our 



own timo took up arms against tho Magyars, wiIli wnom thay 
had for centuriea remainod in tho closest political (inion, en- 
joying all the advantages of their constitution, without ever 
having attempted to disHever it, only beeauBO their national 
feelings were irritated by a schemo to force upon them the 
language of the Magyars, This feeling ia much Iobs strong 
in tho Teutimic raoe, whose patriotism is of a local naturo. 
The Germans of Alsatia aro French in their feelings, and 
glory in that name, and it is the same with those of the BaK 
tic provinces of Kussia. The case is, however, diflcrcnt with 
the Slavonians; and a German writer has justly observed, 
" that the patriotism of the Slavonians is not attached to tho 
soil, but that they are kept together by one great and power- 
ful bond, by the bond of their language, which is as pliant 
and supple as tho nations who speak it,"* and I may add to 
this observation, that what an eminent British stateEUian (the 
late Sir Robert Peel) has so truly said of tho Poles, " C«lam 
non animum mutant" is applicable to all tho Slavonians. -f- 

This feeling of nationality has now become stronger and 
more universal than ever amongst the Slavonians, as well as 
the belief that our race is destined to assume a position in tho 
world proportionate to its numbers and the extent of its ter- 
ritory. This belief is not founded upon any visionary specii- 

* M. Dodcnstedt, in on article inttie Allgnaema Zciian^, 11th AIuj 181S, 
enlilled " Di< SUittn vt,d DatitcUand." 

+ Tho following clioracterintio Anpctlote may Bcrvp us on additional illa*- 
tralioa of whaL I have elated in Ihe t«xt :— II is ncJl known tJial in i8M a 
Dumber of miegaidcd {leaaanlry, allured hj ttie pillage uf [lie laudoviier^ 
projiert}', murilered many of them, with Iheir families, in Galicio, and tlmt 
the Aiulriiin auiberitlca not only allowed, bat in many cvtes rewarilmi, 
thome alrooioui actions, from fL-ar of a silly eoniipiraoy amonjctt wnnc tew 
bol-lieailed individual!, and in order to efTiret n breach 1>etw(M>n the liind- 
owner* and tlig peoaantry- It vaa natural that ■nch abominnhlo policy 
■boiild havo produced many infurmera, who. under prelonoc of tlii'ir attuch- 
ment la tbo existing Government, accused Uieir landowner* of treason and 
disaffection towards the aeveroign. It happened onee that a pensant neenscd 
his landlord bafani the Austrian maftistnlc of having ahimed tho enipemr in 
the most violent maimer, Whon oskod by thomogistnite what word of abiisn 
it ^in, llie jieasunl, wishing to bring the strongest possibles esse ogninnt his 
landlord, replied, " O, sir, ho has mado nso of Iho most horrible enprewiona 
against the rmperor; ho even called him a ncnuan." Naturam ajtdlat 
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latioQS of imaginative miails, but is tlie natural result of a 
diBpassionate oxamination of the present and past history of 
the Slavonic race. Nu other race has suffered more from 
foreign oppression and internal dissensions ; and yet, instead 
of being annihilated and absorbed by other nations, as is 
nearly the case with t!to odco powerful Celts, the Slavonians 
form now the most numerous population of Europe, occupy 
the largest portion of its territon', and aro more strongly 
than ever animated by a feeling which may be, I think, more 
properly called nationalism than patriotism. Is it possible to 
adiuit tbat Providence, which does nothing in vain, should 
have produced such a moral wonder as that which is presented 
by the history of the Slavonic race, and which, I believe, baa 
DO parallel in the annals of the world, without an adequate 
object! and is it not much more natural to suppose, that a 
race whose physical and moral existence has been so marvel- 
loualy preserved, is destined to accomplish n groat mission! 
This idea is becoming the universal belief of all the Slavo- 
nians, who, however they may differ on other subjects, agree 
on this point; and is it necessary to add, that a strong faith 
in tlie accomplish meat of a great object is the surest pledge 
of its ultimate success f The author of this essay freely 
coDfcases himself to be as strong a believer as any other 
Slavonian in the future greatness of his raco ; but he fondly 
hopes and fervently prays that it may be founded upon the 
moral and intellectual development of all its branches, and 
tbat their union into one great whole may be finally occom- 
pliahed on the principles of pure religion and rational liberty, 
and not be a mere combination of brute forces, cemented by 
the coDimon animosities against a foreign race, and political 
ambition, tending towards tlie conquest and oppression of 
other nations. 

Id a work which 1 published about ten years ago, I at- 
tempted to give a detailed account of the rise, progress, and 
doctind of the Beforoiation in Poland, and of tlie Jsiluenod 
which it had ui>on the general condition of that country. The 
subxtancu of tbis will be found in the Third and Fourth Leo- 
turoa," with the Addition of some important facts which came 
* Vide Frcfact' to th« prcwut rdition. 



into my possession after the publication of the wora allad* 
to, and to which I must refer my readers for many important 
details, which were omitted here for want of space. The 
account of tho ancient Slavonians, contained in the First Lec- 
ture, is extracted from the manuscript of a work on the his- 
tory and the political and intellectual condition of the Slavonic 
nations, at which I have been labouring for some time, though 
I don't know whether circumstances will ever permit ma to 
publish it. For the history of tho Hussites I have made use, 
besides the well known work of Lenfant on that subject, of 
Theobald, Cochlcus, Eneas Sylvius, Hagec, and Balbinus; but 
T am particularly indebted to Poltzel, whom I have chiefly 
followed in my account of Bohemia. My principal sources for 
the Fifth Lecture wore Karamsine^ an account of the Bas- 
kolnics by a Russian priest, which contains much curious mat- 
ter, although writtenwithont any critique; Strahl, ITaxtbausen. 
Tourgheneff, Mickiewiuz's Lectures on the Slavonic literature, 
delivered at the College de France; and also the information 
which 1 had derived from personal communications of several 
individuals in Poland and in Russia. I have delivered these 
lectures at Cambridge. Durham, and in this city (Edinburgh) ; 
but being necessarily restricted to time in their oral delivery, 
I could give only their outline, so thnt their contents h&ve 
been now at least trebled. 

It was my painful duty, in relating the religious history of 
Bohemia and of my own country, to pass more than once a 
severe condemnation, not only on the unprincipled niachina^ 
tions by which the Jesuits and other adherents of Rome havo 
destroyed the cause of tho Reformation in tho two above- 
mentioned countries, but also on the Protestants themselves, 
whose supiuenoBS, mutual jealousies, quarrels, and even 
treachery, have proved still more fatal to their cause than tho 
attacks of their enemies. Opposed as I am to tho doctrines 
of the Roman Catholic Church, I must solemnly disclaim every 
hostile and unkind feeling towards its followers, amongst whom 
I have many dear friends and relatives. Although I was born 
and bred in the Reformed Church of Poland, a groat part of 
my family are Roman Catholics; anil, owing to this circum- 
stance, united with some others, I have associated in my 
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country much more with Roman Catholics than with Protes- 
tants; and I positively declare that I have never received from 
them the slightest act of unkindness on account of my religious 
persuasion. I now repeat this statement, which I have already 
made in the preface of my History of the Reformation in Poland; 
and I have the gratification to add, that the publication of tho 
work alluded to has, notwithstanding its decided Protestant 
tendency, not injured in the least the feelings entertained 
towards myself by my Roman Catholic friends and relatives, 
but that, on the contrary, though the religious opinions of 
many of them are diametrically opposed to my own, they have 
rendered entire justice to the sincerity of my convictions. 

I shall consider myself fortunate, indeed, if this imperfect 
attempt of mine to delineate the religious history of the Sla- 
vonic nations shall give my English readers additional motives 
to bless Providence, and feel more grateful, for the invalu- 
able boon which it has conferred upon the British nation, 
by the spread of the knowledge of the Word of God; and if it 
serves to draw the attention of the British Protestants to a 
subject, the importance of which is daily growing, and which 
the religious, as well as the political, interests of their country 
demand, should be no longer passed unheeded. 

EDurBCEQBy Novanher 29, 1849. 
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My chief object in publishing thia essay was, qa I have ex- 
pressml it in its Brst edition, to bring forward an additional 
proof in support of that great truth, which, thoiigh it ought 
to be a truism, is now more than ever assailed with every kind 
of sophistry and ingenious perversion of history; namely, 
that nations and countries have always advanced with the 
progress of scriptural religion in their political, moral, and 
intellectual development, and invariably retrograded in all 
those respects, in the same ratio as that religion was giv- 
ing way to the Roman Catholic reaction. This truth was, I 
think, more strikingly exemplified in the Slavonic countries of 
Bohemia and Poland than any where else; and their religious 
history particularly, deserves on that account to be studied 
by all mncere and enlightened Protestant Christians, who are 
not indifTerent to the religious struggle which is now rapidly 
developing itsolf in this country. 

Events which have taken place since the publication of my 
finrt edition have convinced the most incredulous people, that 
Rome is now making a desperate ctt'ort at rccontjuerlng tho 
Britijd] islands to her dominion ; and as she has attained the 
same object in Hohcmia and Poland, where her adversaries 
had been much stronger than her partizans, she may flatter 
herself with a not unreasonable hope, that a similar success 
may attend her efforts in this country. 

The experience of the past is undoubtedly the best means 
for forming a oorrcct intimate of the future success or failure 
of all human concerns. It is therefore by this test that tho 
present struggle between Protestantism and Romanism should 
be, oa I think, judged, and the application of tho proper means 
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Tor obtaining success and avoiding defeat directed. It is the 
boast of tliQ Boman Catholic Church that her principles aro 
always tho same ; consequently, all that she has done in 
any country or age is approved by her present authority, and 
will be repeated again on fitting occaeionB, when she will havo 
the means of doing it. The same church has, moreover, aa 
Lord John Eussell justly observed, "forgotten nothing and 
learnt much ;" elie will therefore not only remember by what 
faults the Protestants havo facilitated her triumphs over them 
in different coimtriee and times, but will also know how to 
take advantage of similar faults, whenever and wherever they 
are committed. 

It is therefore, I think, the duty, as well as tho interest, of 
all those Protestants wlio havo sincerely at heart tho cause of 
their religion, that they should, at this moment, when the 
struggle between Protestantism and Bomanisra (which has 
virtually never ceased, though it was long time suspended by 
the force of extraneous circumstances) is assuming every day 
a greater intensity, carefully to study the causes by whioh 
Prote&tantism fell or triumphed in other countries and ages. 
They will find that, notwithstanding all tho differences of time 
and place, the circumbtances of the struggle above referred 1 
to are essentially the same as they havo been in other age* I 
and countries; * and it will soon become evident to them, thau 
the issue of the present contest between Protestantism and! 
Romanism will depend, at least in a very great measure, 
the working of the same causes by which similar contests wera 
decided cUcwhcre and in other times. The samo history will 

* I canDot better illustrate the importoQCo of the lessnaa of hiatal? in th« 1 
prcient crisia, and the tiecexilyof its careful studv by all who are interested 1 
ill it, thui hj quotin); the fallowing posNige of an eminent cliampioD of Pro- 
testautism in our days : — " Meu," eays lit', " are apt, not only in wliat n- ' 
l^rds religion, but in resi:ect lo alt biunan coocerns, to coatemplate lbs 
fnulti aad fuUica of a distant age or coaatry niib barren nouder o 
Gclf'CDngralulating contempt ; trhile (hey overtook, because Ihey do not 1 
(earch for, perhain equal, aod even correnpondiog vii-es and absurdities in 
tlioir ovD conduct. And in tbis way it Is tiiat the rotigious, tbe moral, and 
|Jolitical leasons which history may be mode to fumisli, am utterly lost ta , 
llie generality of mankind. Human unliire is always and everywhere, ia , 
Iho most important poinla, tubfitantially tbo same ; circuinBlantially and ex- • 
tcroally, men's manners and conduct ajo infioilely various in various titam J 
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teach them that important though nitiancholy tiutli, that, in 
a physical as woU as n mural contest, it is un fortunately not 
the best, but the best dfrumlod cause, which has the greatest 
chance of success. They will also learn from the same study 
another no less, and one which, T think, cannot be, in the pi>'- 
sent crisis, too deeply impressed up'>n the minds of all sincere 
Proteetantf), — viz, that the moat ardent zea), aud talents of the 
highest order, when acting separately and without a hxed plan, 
are generally imable to withstand a system having a deter- 
mioed object, which, combining all individual efforts into one 
whole, directs thera to one and the same end; and that a well 
organized and disciplined force generally overcomes, not only 
in a physical atrng;jlQ, the most daring courage of irregular 
bonds, but aUo, in a eontest of a. moral nature, the isolated 
efforts of the most zealous and talented individuals. Finally, 
that it was chiefly owing to the neglect of these truths, that the 
cau^e of Protestantism wax overthrown by its antagonists in 
various countries and ages. 

It was my constant effort in composing this volume to 
establish, or rather to confirm, all those truths which I have 
©numerated in this prefacf. not by any process of ratiocina- 
tion, but by the simple i-vidonce of bistorloal facts, because, 
OB a homely but true proverb says, " One fact is worth a bushel 
of arguments." 

The religious movement amongst tho Slavonic nations, to 
which I allude in several parts of this volume, has consider- 
ably advanced since the publication of its first edition, a cir- 
cnmatanoe of which I have given some details on page 30S, and 
which T sincerely hope will be an additional reason for direot- 
■nd ragiun*. If the former were not trae, — if it were not fur ihis fundn- 
menlAl agreement,— hist 017 conid furnish 00 instruction ; if llie Islter were 
not tnip. — if (here wi^re not tliene apparent and circumBlautJnl difFercncea, 
— tiMdly attj oiiH ruutd fail to profit bj that instruction ; for few ure m doll 
iSDOt lo li-u-n souiotbing from ibe records of pait px|ieriencc in ciua pre- 
t£a»\j ainillar to ihvir own. But m it ia, much eandonr and diligence ar« 
ekllcd for in tniciug nuulogieB beiwc^n cntra which at the lirtt glance wem 
TWrj AiStmut, — in oliauivin^ die uorkiiijt* of the same bnnuui naiure under 
•II i(a nrions diaguiwiy— in recnt;nising. m it were, Ihe Mmc pluit in difie- 
nut ilagn uf it* ([rawth, And in all thv vnriclits I'eauliiug from clinnile and 
•allure, wil and scaEau."— Arohbithop Wbaielji'a ** Etiagtvm tin Siran sf 
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ing tho attention of the British Protestants to that important 
quarter. 

In publishing the present edition, I have revised the work, 
and made considerable additions, particularly respecting the 
trial and mart}Tdom of John Huss and Jerome of Prague. 

The illustrations which are added to this edition have been 
design! d from likenesses considered as the most authentic. 

Edinburob, 
jivput SO, ISTji. 



cnAPTER I. 

SLAVONIANS. 

Origin of (he name Slnvoniana — Account of Miem Ly llorodotiu — Thej arc 
ni*^alianpd bj Tacitus, Pliny, aud PLoleniy — Tlieir spread south ond 
wcBtword — Tlicir charactor and manners — Conquest and extermination 
of those who lived between tbe Elbe and the Baltic— Sketch of the 
Wends of Lusatia — Example of tbe oppression of Hio Slavoniana by the 
Germans, and resistance of the farmer lo Christianit; promoted by this 
circumstance — Ituvival of national auimositles between tba Gcrmtuia 
and tbe Sbvonians in our own time— Account of the religion of tlie 
ancient Slavonians— llospi tali ty, mild and peaceful chorat'tLT, and ho- 
nesty of Pagan Slavonians, deaoribed by Christian misaionories— Aiiec- 
dato reminding of the Ifyperboreans — Their military prowess and skill 
— Fortitude in supporting hnrdsbipa and torments — Rapid spread of 
C-'hrittianity amongst ibem when preached in tbeir own ton|rne — Kinji;- 
dam uf Great Itloravia— Translation of th(< Scriptures into the Slavonic, 
■ud introdaction of llie worship in the national laognago by Cyrillns 
and llelhodias — Persecution of that worship by the Roman Catholic 
Church— The kings of France took their coronation oulh on a copy of 
the Slavonic Gusjiols. 

It lina been observed by an eminent writer of Germany 
(Hordur), that " the Slavonic nations occupy a niucli larger 
(pace on the cnrth than they do in history;" and the principal 
cauBO of it is assigned by the same author to the ronioto dia- 
tAnco Trom the Roman empire of the lands which they originally 
inhabited. Yet, although they became known to iho writers 
of Bytantium and western Europe, under the namo of Slavo- 
nians) only in ihc aixth century,* their exietenco was not uu- 

* The authors who wrote on the Slavonians dnring the sixth ovntnry are 
ProMpius, Joniaiides, Agalliias, (he Emperor Mauritius, John of Bichtr, and 
Mtnandcr. They coll lliem Sclaveni, Sclavi, which are corruptioas, made 
by tbe Bysantinea, of the name of SLivi or Slavcni, used by the nativea, aa 
well M by the (iennau frtiters who had been in ooutoct witb the Slavo- 
niBoa of tha Baltic, on, for instance, Adam of Bremen, Uelmold, && The 
Mjfnan of the name Slamiiiam has been explained in difierent ways. Klany 
drauoe it from the word Slara, aignifyitig jtori/ in all the Slavonic ditdeels; 
and this opinion is support^ by the circumstance that a great number of 
Slavonic names are nnqui-stionably derived from that word ; as, for instance, 
Btaoislav (Stanislaus), eslofalisher of glory: Premislav, sense of glory; Xla- 
dialar, mlvr of glory, be. Other etymoloKitti deduce the origin of (lie 
nrne tuunc from SUito, liguifyio^ in all tin SUvonio dialeola, nril, bcoauae 
tba Moi* of Slavonians is spelt in their diflerent dialects by a and by >>, 
amooif, Slavianie and Bloviaaie. Theae etymologuits support Ihetr opinions 
I9 liie renarkablo drcutnttances that the appellation of NiemioU, i. '., Mate, 
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known to the father of history; and there can be no doubt 
that the CalHpedsD and Halisones, the Scythian husbandmen, 
&c., mentioned by Herodotus in the Melpomene, were Slavo- 
nians, who, considering their immense numbers, must be an 
autochtonic nation of Europe, as much as the Greeks, Latins, 
Celts, and Germans, and did not arrive in this part of tho 
world at the time of the Huns, Goths, &c., as several authors 
had supposed. Pliny, Tacitus, and Ptolemy, mention the Sla- 
vonians under the name of Vinidac, Serbi, Stavani, &c.; but 
they became generally known to western and southern Europe, 
when, issuing from their original seats, eastward of theVistula, 
and northward of tho Carpathian Mountains, they began gra- 
dually to spread to the south and west. The causes of this 
extraordinary emigration are unknown ; but supposed to bo 
over-population, and the pressure of foreign nations from the 
.east and the north. Be it as it may, this emigration was en- 
tirely different from that of the Teutonic nations, who con- 
quered the south-western provinces of the Roman empire, and 
the invasions of the Asiatic hordes, as, for instance, the Huns, 
Avars, and, at a later period, Mongols and Tahtars. It was 
not a devastating, but a colonizing and peaceful invasion; and 
the German writer Herder, whom I have already quoted at tho 

is given to the Germans by all the Slavonic nations ; and they suppose that 
the Slavonians, being unable to understand foreigners, considered their lan- 
guage as inarticulate, and called them, on that account, niem, or mute; 
whilst, considering themselves as exclusively possessing the gift of the word 
(at least intelligible to them), they called themselves tHotianie, t. e., men en- 
dowed with the gift of the word. Whatever may be the real etymon of tho 
name of the Slavonians, there can be no doubt that the appellation of Slaves, 
Sclaven, Esclaves, Schiavi, Ac. has been derived from the great number of 
the Slavonians of the Baltic, whom their German conquerors sold in tho 
markets, or reduced to a severe bondage on their native soil, — a circumstance 
which goes far in explaining the national antipathies between the Slavonic 
and German races ; and which, it is most melancholy to say, have been re- 
cently, on several occasions, renewed with an animosity worthy of the dark- 
est ages. It must bo also remarked, that all the western writers call the 
Slavonians not only Sclavini, Sclavi, but also VinidsD, Venedi, and Wends; 
which latter appellation was given by the Germans to the Slavonians of the 
Baltic, and is now applied to those of Lusatia and Saxony, but who call 
themselves Syrbs. It is impossible to ascertain the origin of this appella- 
tion, given to the Slavonians by the Germans as well as by the Fins and Jx;tto- 
niuns, but unknown to themselves ; and all the conjectures which have 
been formed on this subject have not produced any satisfactory result. I 
may only remark, that it is by no means a singular case, and that there are 
many instances of nations receiving from foreigners names entirely different 
from those which they apply to themselves. Thus, for instance, the Ger- 
mans call themselves Deutsche, arc called by the French AUemauds; by the 
Knglish, from the ancient Romany Germans; and by the Slavonians, as well 
as by tho eastern nations, Niemtzi. The Fins, who receive this name from 
the western Kuroi>ean8, call themselves Suomi or Suomalaiset, and are called 
by the Slavonians Choody. 
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l)C>ginniDg of this chapter, gives the following graphic eltetch 
of this most important episode of the liistory of nmnkind: — 

" Wo meet with them [the Slavonians] for the first time on 
tiie Don, among the Gotlis; and afterwards on the Danube, 
amidrt the Huns and the Bulgarians. They often greatly dis- 
turbed the Roman empire, in conjunction with the above-men- 
tioned nations, chiefly as their associates, auxiliaries, and 
vaaaaU. Notwithstanding their occasional achievements, they 
never were, like the Germans, a nation of enterprising warriors 
&nd adventurers. On the contrary, they followed, for the 
most part, the Teutonic nations, quietly occupying the lands 
which the latter had evacuated, till at length they came into 
posBossion of the vast territory which extends from the Don 
to tlio Elbe, and from the Adriatic Sea to the Baltic. On 
this side [the northern] of the Carpathian Mountains, their 
BCttlemonts extended from Luuebourg, over Mecklenburg, 
Pomcrania, Brandenburg. Saxony, Lusatia, Bohemia, Mora- 
via, Silesia, Poland, and Kussia ; beyond these mountains, 
whore already, at an early period, they were settled in Mol- 
davia and Wallachio. they continued spreading further and 
further, nntil the Emperor Hcraclius admitted them into 
Dttlniatia. The kingdoms of Slavonia, Bosnia, Servia, and 
Dahnatia, wore gradually formed by them ; thej- were equally 
namorous in Pannonia ; they extended from Friuli over the 
Bonth-eastorn corner of Germany ; bo that the territory in 
their possession ended with lllyria, Carinthia, and Carniolia. 
In short, the lands occupied by them form the most extensive 
region of Europe which even now is inhabited mostly by ono 
nation. They settled every where on lands which other nations 
had relinquished, enjoying and cultivating them as husband- 
men and shepherds; so that their peaceful and industrious 
occupancy was a great advantage to the countries which had 
been laid waste by the emigration of their former inhabitants, 
OB well as by the ravaging passages of foreign nations. They 
tvere fond of agriculture and of various domestic arts ; they 
amassed stores of corn, and reared herds of cattle ; and they 
opened every where a useful trade with the produce of their 
land and of their intlustry. They built along the shores of 
the Ualttc, beginning with Lubock, several seaport towns, 
among which Vineta, situated on the island of Itugcn,* was 
the Slavonic Amsterdam; and thoy maintained an intercourse 
with tile Prussians and Lettontans, as is attested by the lan- 
gtago of these nations. They built KiofT on the Dnieper, 
and Novgorod on the Wolkhow, which both became flourish- 
* Tbis ii a mislakc : Vinela or Julin na« utuated &t tbe mouUi of tlie 

X Uder, oud oot on the ielonil of Hngcn. 
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ing emporiums, uniting the trade of the Black Sea with tho 
Baltic, and conveying the productions of the east to the north 
and west of Europe. In Germany they exercised mining ; 
they understood the melting and casting of metals; they pre- 
pared salt, manufactured linen cloths, brewed mead, planted 
fruit-trees, and led, according to their custom, a joyous, musi- 
cal life. They were charitable and hospitable to prodigality, 
fond of freedom, yet submissive and obedient, enemies of 
robbery and plunder. All this, however, did not help them 
against oppression ; nay, it even contributed to bring it upon 
them. Because, as they never strove for the dominion of the 
world, never had warlike hereditary princes amongst them, and 
willingly paid tribute for the mere privilege of inhabiting 
their own country in peace, they were deeply wronged by 
other nations, but chiefly by those of the Germanic race." 

Commercial advantages were the evident cause of those 
aggressive wars upon the Slavonians, begun under Charle- 
magne,* although the Christian religion was used as a pre- 
tence; because it was certainly more convenient for the heroic 
Franks to treat as slaves an industrious nation, which pur- 
sued agriculture and commerce, than themselves to learn and 
practise those arts. What the Franks had begun was com- 
pleted by the Saxons. The Slavonians were either exter- 
minated or reduced to bondage by whole provinces, and their 
lands w^re divided amongst bishops and nobles. Their com- 
merce on the Baltic was destroyed by the northern Germans ; 
Vincta came to a melancholy end through the Danes; and their 
remnants in Germany are in a state resembling that to which 
the Spaniards reduced tho Peruvians. Is it therefore a mira- 
cle that, after centuries of subjection and the deepest exas- 
peration of that people against their Christian masters and 
robbers, their mild character should have degenerated into a 
cruel, cunning, slavish indolence ? And yet their ancient 
character is every where distinguishable, and particularly 
wherever they enjoy some degree of liberty.-f- (Ideen zur 
Philosophie der Menschheit^ vol. iv., chap. 4.) 

* Spoil and rapine would be a more appropriate term. 

t The regrets wliich the noble-minded Ilerder expressed, nearly eighty 
years ago, about the degradation of the national character of tho Slave* 
nians who remain still in (Jermany, t. ^., the Wends of Lusatia, were either 
founded upon incorrect data, furnished from an invidious and hostile quar- 
ter, or this unfortunate state of things has disappeared altogether by the 
progress of civilization, that has removed the oppression which weighed 
over these remnants of the Slavonic race in Germany. This is evident from 
tlie following sketch of this populatiou, given by a modern German writer : 
— ** They [the Wends] are a lively, strong, and laborious people, engaged in 
a/^icultural pursuits and fishery. Their religious disposition is manifested 
I)y their diligent attendance at churchy and by frequently- uttered wishes 
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The oppression which was exercised by the Germans against 
the Slavonians of the IJaltic, aurpaaaea by far all that thia 
devoted race had to suffer in tho south from the Turks, and 
in the east from the Mongols. And, indeed, tlio conduct of 
those infidel nations towards tho conquered Slavonians was 
humanity itself, wlien compared to that which was followed 
towards the same Slavonians by the baptized (for I cannot 
call them Christian) Germans. Tho Mongols, who conquered 
the north-eastern principalities of Russia, under the descen- 
dants of tho terrible Genghis Khan, and who aro always 
<iaoted OS the aomo of all that is savage and barbarous, not 
only left to the conquered Christians full religious liberty, 
but they exempted all their clergy, with their families, from 
the capital i on- tas imposed upon the rest of the inhabitants. 
Neither did they deprive them of their lands, or bid them 
forget their national language, manners, and customs. Tho 
Mahomedan Osmanlis left to the conquered Bulgarians and 
Servians their faith, their property, and their local municipal 
institutions ; whilst the Christian German princes and bishops 
divided amongst themselves tho lands of the Slavonians, who 

And exprpsuons of a pious nature, as ncU n^ by their rectttiide and coru' 
Knfndatitc nnuiiiers. Tbnir houetity, hospitality, and Bociubilily. u'e geao- 
nlly acknowledged ; and so is their frngulity, cleanliness, conjugal fidelity, 
iWld miiny other pruseworthy qualities. Theyare, moroovor, peaueful ; and 
althoniih, like many otbor Slavonio nations, they have no military spirit, 
tlier are bold iu the defence of (heir homes; and tbeir recroita, vheu jiro- 
peHy drilled, have earned on many und many occoaiona the reputation of 
valiant soldiers. Even under the hard pressore of predial liondage, the 
Wfnda have reluned theirharmlesiehferfulnossand mirth, which they poa- 
•OMincotmnoa with many other Stavonie nationg^ and their sober, contented 
inlnil, which is mauifested in their very unoierous joyful national son^. 
And, indeed, merry ttines resound in their homes and on their fields, when 
they are at work or enjoying a social drcle. They are equally fond of 
daficiuK. It frequently Iii4ipens to ibis day, that milk-maida sing for wacer^ 
Dtid that shqiherds [day on boms and bagpipes their national iwii^. Tliesa 
airs art^ gi'iivmlly of an erotic deMriptioo ; they sometimes osprcss com- 
pluinli abiint the loss or infidelity of the beloved one. Many of them hnvo 
an vle(>inc cluinictcr, and are full of enthusiostic «nd imaginative Ihouglits 
on the beauty of nature, the inslabilily of earthly things^ and the destiny of 
niiut, with H mruu^- bt-lier in the marvellous." {Blirtt in >J(< ViiUrI'diulache 
PirrttU ran Karl I'Kmltr. Leipsic, 1643, vol. ii., p. 179.) 

This little ixipuUtion, which has still preserved its Slavonic nationallly. 
ud is not yi't Germaniiscd, although Uving in the midst of a Tentonlu 
population, umounta to about 144,001), uf whom (lO.flOO live under the Soiion, 
MM Ihit remainder under the rmssian dominion ; about 10,000 belong to 
tlm Eoman Caiholio C'hurch, and the rest to (he ijithenui eonfnaion. Not- 
willislaiiding their very small number, they have a natioual literaluro, oon- 
■nting. besides tho Ilitile and «evi>riii devotional worln, of eollectlons of 
nWioDal song*, traditions, tales, Ac, Ao., as well aa of some modern pro- 
dsctions. They have a literary society for Ihe promotion of the national 
Imgiiaf^ and literatnrr, and which is chiefly composed of Protestant and 
BunikQ Oatholie clcrgymcii. 
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were either eKterminated or reduced to bondage by wholo 
provinces.* The Turks admitted the Slavonians, who had 
been forced or seduced to the adoption of Islamism (those of 
Bosnia), to all the rights and privileges of their nation, and 
many of them occupied the highest dignities of the Ottoman 
Porte, and even that of the Vizier ; but the Oermans ex- 
tended their persecution even to the Christian descendants of 
their victims. They were reduced to bondage, not permitted 
to remain in towns or villages inhabited by German colonists 
settled upon lands taken from them, and excluded from guilds 
or corporation of trades. There was a law at Hamburg, 
requiring that any person who wished to become a burgher of 
that town should prove that ho was not of Slavonic descent ; 
and there are many oflScial documents which prove that the 
persecutions of the Slavonians by their German conquerors 
continued long after the final subjugation and conversion of 
that devoted race.-f- A German writer relates, that a con- 
siderable time after the establishment of the Christian reli- 
gion, whenever a Slavonian was met on the high road, and 
could not give what was considered a satisfactory reason for 
his absenting himself from his village, ho was executed on the 
spot or killed like a wild beast.J It is, therefore, no wonder 
that the Slavonic language, which extended westwards as far as 
the river Eyder, and southwards beyond the banks of the Saale, 
has finally disappeared, those who spoke it being either extermi- 
nated or entirely denationalized and converted into Germans. § 

* Herder, as quoted above. 

t Thus, for instance, Meinhard, Bishop of Ilalbcrstadt, ordered, in 1248, 
that the Slavonic inhabitants of several places belonging to the convent of 
Bistorf should, in case they would not consent to abandon some of what ho 
calls their Pagan customs, be expelled, and replaced by Gorman good Ca- 
tholics. The bishop of Hreslau ordered, in 1495, that all the Polish pea*«ants 
of a place called Woitz should in two years learn German, or be expelled. 

X Oebhardi Gachlckle der Wenden, p. 260. This author is by no moans 
partial to the Slavonians ; and his statenlent is made on the evidence of 
another German writer contemporary with these events,— llelmold, Chronl- 
con Slatorum, 
^ § The Slavonians, who had been compelled outwardly to conform to the 
rites of Christianity for about seventy years, made a successful insur- 
rection against their oppressors in 1068. the year of the Norman con- 
quest of Kngland; destroyed all the churches and convents, sacrificed the 
Bishop of Mecklenburg to their gods at Lubeck, and expelled the Germans 
and Danes from their country. Crooko, prince of the island Uugen, whom 
they called to their throne, conquered Ilolstein, and retained it at theiwaco 
which the Danes and Gennans were obliged to conclude with him. The 
Slavonians restored their national idolatry, and enjoyed an uninterrupted 
pt^ce for about forty years; but in the beginning of the twelfth century 
Crooko was murdered, and the Germans and Danes recommenced their 
attacks upon the Slavonians, wlio maintained the unequal contest till 1168, 
In that year their sovereign Pribislav received baptism, was created a princo 
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In relating this murder of one nation by anotbor, I have 
not had to follow any accusationa uttered by the injured party. 
Tho wail of tUo victim was lost in the lapse of' ages ; and 
the Slavonians of the Baltic had not, as tho Mexicans, an 
Ixtlilxochilt, and the Peruviana a Garcilasso dola Vega, to 
denounce to posterity the wTongs of their nation. It was from 
among tho oppressors theniBolves that a testimony came 
against the evil deeds nf their countrymen ; and, bo it said to 
the honour of humanity, there were found amongst tho Qer- 
maas virtuous men and real priests of Christ, who courageously 
raised their voice against the unchristian and inhuman con- 
duct of their own princes and nobles, who, under the pretence 
of converting the Slavonic idolaters to the Christian religion, 
inflicted upon them a worse than Pagan oppression. 

It may be said, perhaps, Of wljat use is it to renew tho 
mumory of ancient wrongs, which ought to bo buried in the 
oblivion of tho dark ages i No doubt of it i but, unfortunately, 
far from this being tho case, the contrary has been taking 
placo for several years in the intellectual struggle which is 
going on between tlie Slavonic ^nd German writers, who, 
in their polemical discussions, lay much stress upon the 
history of their mutual relations. But, what ia more la- 
mentable, the national animosities between the two races 
have not remained confined to the writings of historical 
students, but have been fostered up by pamphlets and newa- 
papers, and havo even led to actual collisions, as, for instance, 
in PoBon and Prague. This unfortunate feeling is developing 
itself with prent intensity ; and it is much to be feared that 
it tuay be productive of bitter fruita, not only to the said hostiln 
«twc9, but to humanity at largo. I thereforo think that it is 
by no means right to gloss over an evil which is a fact, but that 
it Hhould be rather exposed boforo tho tribunal of the public 

of tba ricrniRn empire; and hii ilncctidanta continue in tbe prioeel; lioiue 
of Mecklenburg, the nnly Slavonic dyuasly now extant. Tlia Ulaud i>f 
Hbcmi, llie liul ilron^-liuld of Slnvonio inditpendeDco and iilolatrir. wucon- 
quMvd uid coDvcrlod iu the folloiring year, IIGO, hf WDldemar Ibe First, 
king of Dviiniurb, <tnd Iba desct^dmitii of tlis iifttloiwl K)ver(<iK>i of tlial 
Umai oontiouo Etill in exUtcnce, repri'Bi^ntt^ by tho prinoe of Puihu*. 1'ho 
SImtodIo Unguage liiig«rod in (lie ni'ightiourliood of Lei|>sio till tlio pad uf 
tlw fonrtcentli vontnry; and the loal man who spoku tlial lan^aif? in Po- 
norania ia aaid to have died in MU4. Divine aervico in the same lan^o^ 
WM porfonned at a pUce c»tt<--d WuBtrow, iu (lie duoliy of l.imoliurg, kJng- 
daa of Ilaiiovor, «■ late as the middla of tho lost, J. >., eightoeiith oeotory. 
Tk* Inhabitiuib) of tho district of Luehow, situated In tho laiue duchy of 
Lvnrburg, and commonly called WonUlnnd. ■'. ', the cuuntry of tlie Weodo 
or SUviiniati*, upenk even now a [leculinr dialect of the Gcrnian, inter- 
ii>in;[lcd wiih tnniiy Slavonic wonii, I'lie only t^liivoniana iu Germany who 
ban rrtalned llii-ir nationality are tho Wends of Luialio, of whom 1 have 
nlroody spoken (rirft p. *, nolo), 
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opinion of Europe, which may perhaps devise some effective 
means of obviating, ere it be too late, the otherwise unavoid- 
able consequences of this deplorable state of things. It is, 
moreover, impossible to obtain a clear understanding of the 
effects of religious doctrines upon the national character of 
the Slavonians, and the causes of the success and failure 
which the propagation of these doctrines met with amongst 
the same nation. I am particularly anxious that the British 
Protestants should acquire a thorough knowledge of the 
causes and effects to which I have alluded, because this alone 
will enable them to form a correct judgment, not only of the 
religious history of the Slavonians, but of the religious move- 
ment which undoubtedly will follow the political one which 
now agitates the same nation with an increasing force. 

But before I shall describe the conversion of the Slavonic 
nations to the religion of the gospel, I must give a short 
sketch of their idolatry, as well as their manners, customs, 
and state of civilization during their Paganism, because the 
social and moral condition of a people has always a great in- 
fluence upon its religious r^olutions. 

" The Slavonians,**' says Procopius,* '' worship one God, the 
maker of the thunder, whom they acknowledge the only Lord 
of the universe, and to whom they offer cattle and different 
kinds of victims. They do not believe in fate, or that it has 
any power over mortals. Whenever they are in danger of 
death, either from illness or from the enemy, they make vows 
to God to offer sacrifices if they should be saved. When the 
peril is over they fulfil their vows, and believe that it was this 
which saved them. They also worship rivers, nymphs, and 
some other deities, to whom they offer sacrifices, making 
divinations at the same time." This description of the Sla- 
vonic religion coincides with Nestor'^s account of it, who says 
that the chief Slavonic deity worshipped at Kioff, Novgorod, 
and other places, was Perun, i. c, thunder, whoso idol was 
made of wood, with a head of silver, and golden whiskers. 
The same author mentions also the names of other deities, 
but without describing their attributes."!- The account which 
is given by the Bohemian and Polish chroniclers of the ancient 
deities of their countries is very unsatisfactory. It was col- 
lected from tradition, long after the extinction of national 
idolatry; and their attempts to identify it with the mythology 
of Greece and Rome create the suspicion that their own ima- 

• Do Bello Gothico. 

t Nestor, a monk of KioiT, is the most ancient of Slavonic historiaus, hav- 
ing lived iu tho second part of the eleventh century. 
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gination had often suppliPd the want of rcat inrormation on 
tho eiiKjoct. The only ilcitics which are undoubtedly known lo 
have been worshipped in tho aboriginal Slavonic countries, i.e., 
PoIan<i and Russia, arc those, the memory of which still partly 
lives in tho popular songs, amusementa, and eiiperstitions of 
these countries. The principal of these arc, Lada^ supposed 
to have been the goddess of love and pleasure;* KvpaJa, god 
of the fruits of the earth; and Koleda, god of festivals. The 
name of Lada is still repeated in several parts of Russia, in 
songs and dances which are customary only at certain seasons 
of the year. Kupafa, whose festival was solemnized on tho 
23d June by lighting large fires, round which people danced, 
may be said to have survived the extinction of the national 
idolatry, because its worship continues in some measuro 
amongst the peasantry of several parts of Poland and Russia. 
The village youths dance round lighted fires on tho eve of 
St John the Baptist (23d June), who is called by them John 
KupaUi.\ Tho festival of Koleda was observed on tho 24th 
December; and it is remarkable, that in Poland and somo 
parts of Russia this appellation is used fur Christmas, as well 
as for several customs observed upon that day. 

The vestiges of tho worship of nymphs, rivers, &;o., observed 
by Prooopius, may be still traced in our days. The belief in 
fairioB and other miaginary beings, inhabiting the woods, tho 
wftter, and the air, still lingers among the poosantry of many 
Slavonic countries, and is preserved in a great number of po- 
pular tales, songs, and superstitious obson'anccs. All these 
remnants of the Slavonic mythology have boen of late carefully 
collected; and considerable light was thrown upon this subject 
by the labours of several Slavonic scholars. Tlie only positive 
information, however, which we possess on the above-men- 
tioned subject, is that which is cootained in the accounts of tho 
BkltJo Slavonians, given by conteraporarj- authors, who lived 
in tboir vicinity, and of whom many were eye-witnesses of what 
thwy described. Even the very objects worshipped by thosci 
Slaroniana have been, by a lucky accident, pi-eserved to our 
timee.J I shall therefore give, on these authorities, somo de- 

* Lail signifiH in tho Slavonic langangCB, ordo', tad, utA u tJie root of 
wnnl words. 

t It must be remarked, thnl SI Jolm'« eve U celebraW in ranxxy couu- 
tiies bj lighting bonfires, which have jirolMbljt a referencs to tbo aunuDer 

t A nwt valuable colleclioit of Blavonio ftntiqnitiee wu foand towarils 
tha ud of (ht> «uf pntevnth c«nliiry, in ilij,>^g the ground at tho vilbge of 
PriDwili. lituutcd on the lake Tollenx, in the iJuchy of Hecklenbnrg, and 
wMch is mipiwiwd lo uocujiy the jiUce whet« Rhotn, a cvlubrattid 81uvonic 
teit>|ile, farmerly ^toud. It TCinaincd, howevi-r, unlinown to Iho Icarucnl 
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tails of the Slavonic idolatry, which may be considered as real. 
The most celebrated deity of the Baltic Slavonians was Svian- 
tovity or Svianfovid^* whose fane and idol were at Arkona, the 
capital of the island Bugen. This last stronghold of Slavonic 
idolatry was taken and destroyed in 1168, by Waldeniar the 
First, king of Denmark. The contemporary Danish historian, 
Saxo Grammaticus, who was very likely present at that expe- 
dition, "f* gives the following account of Smantovit and his wor- 
ship: — 

*' In the midst of the town was a level place, upon which 
stood the temple, beautifully constructed of wood. It was 
held in great veneration, not only for its magnificence, but 
also on account of the sanctity of the idol which it contained. 
The interior wall of the edifice was of exquisite workmanship, 
and was painted with the figures of different things, executed 
in a rude and imperfect manner. It had only one entrance. 
The temple itself was composed of two inclosures. The ex- 
terior consisted of a wall, covered with a roof painted red ; 
but the interior, supported by four posts, had, instead of walls, 
hangings of tapestry ; and it had, in common with the exterior 
part, the same roof, and a few beams. The idol which stood 
in that edifice was much larger than the natural size of a man. 
It had four heads and as many necks ; two chests and two 
backs, of which one was turned to the right, and the other to 
the left. The beards were carefully combed, and the hair 
closely shorn. He held in his right hand a horn, made of 
different kinds of metals, which was filled once every year 
with winej by the priest who performed his worship. His 
left arm was bent on his side, in the form of a bow. His 
garment reached to the legs, which were of various kinds of 

world until 1771, \vhen a description of it, accompanied by engravin*^ was 
published by Dr Mash, chaplain of tho Duke of Mecklenburg. These anti- 
([uitieB were found in two metal vessels, supposed to have been em])loyed 
for f-acrifices, and which were so placed that one served as a cover to the 
other. They had engraved upon them several inscriptions; but, unfortu- 
nately, they were both melted down for the casting of a bell, before they 
had been examined by any person competent to judge of the inscriptions. 
These vessels contained idols, and several objects employed iu tho i>erform- 
ance of the sacrifices. All these objects are cast from a mixture of 
various metals, but not always of tho same kind, because many of them 
have a considerable portion of silver iu their composition, while others have 
none. Several of them have Slavonic inscriptions in Runic characters, but 
the most part of them are in a very mutilated condition. 

* The first of these names signifies in Slavonic, holy warrior or conqueror; 
the second, hofy tight. It will be seen from the description of the idol, that 
both these explanations may be adopted with equal justice. 

t He was secretary to Absalon, archbishop of Lund, who commanded 
that expedition under tho king. 

t Perhaps with mead, the national Slavonic beverage. 
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wood, joiaod together with so much art, that it was impossible 
to perceive it, except on a close examination. Hie feet stood 
on the earth, with their soles Uxcd in it. Not fnr from tho 
idol wore disposed his sword, liia bvidlo, ami other articles 
belonging to him, amonpst which shone prominently his sword, 
of a verj' large size, with a. silver failt and scabbard of beauti- 
ful workmanship. His solemn worship was performed in the 
following manner : — Once a-year, after harvest, the population 
of the island assembled before the temple of the idol, where, 
after having aacriSced cattle, they held a solemn repast, as a 
rvligious observance. The priest, who, eontrarj- to tho fashion 
of the country, was conspicuous by the length of hia hair and 
beard, swept, previously to the beginning of the ceremony, the 
interior of the fane, to which ho alone had access. In per-i 
fomiipg this task he carefully held his breath, lest the pre- 
sence of the deity might be polluted by the contamination of 
mortal breath. Therefore, every time when ho wanted to 
respire, ho was obliged to go out of the temple. On tho 
following day, ho brought before the people assembled before 
the gate of the templo the horn taken from the hand of the 
idol, and augured from tho state of its contents the prospects 
of the next year. If the quantity of the liquor had decreased, 
he predicted scarcity, but if it had not, abundance. Thi< ho 
announced to the people, bidding them to bo sparing or pro- 
fuBC of their stores accordingly. Ho then poured forth tho 
old liquor, by way of libation, at the feet of the idol ; refilled 
the horn with new wine; and, having addressed to the idol 

Erayors for himself, for tho welfare of the country and its in- 
abitants, for increase of goods, and for victory over tho 
enomy, he emptied tho horn at a single draught. He then 
filled it again, and replaced it in tho right hand of the idol. 
A large cake of a round form, made with honey, was also 
offered in sacrifice. The priest placed this cako between him- 
vclf and tho people, and asked them whether they could see 
him or not. If they answered in the affirmative, he exhorted 
them to provide fur the ne\t year a cake which should en- 
tirely conceal him from their sight. He finally blessed the 
people in tho name of tho idol, and exhorted them to bo dili- 
gent in his worship by frequent aacrifices, promising them, as 
a Burc reward of their zeal, victory over their enemies by land 
and by sea. Tho rest of the day was spent in feasting, and 
oil tile offerings consecrated to tho deity were consumed by 
tbffAfliembled crowd. At that feast intemperance waa con- 
■iderod as an act of piety, sobriety a eiii. Every man and 
woman in the country paid annually a piece of money for the 
support of the idol's woiohip. A thinl of the sjMjila obtained 
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over the enemy was given to the idol, as success was ascribed 
to his assistance. The same idol had three hundred horses, 
and as many soldiers, who made war on his account, and who 
delivered all the booty which they had obtained to the custody 
of the priest. He employed that booty in preparing different 
kinds of ornaments for the temple, which he locked up in 
secret storerooms, where an immense quantity of money, and 
of costly raiment rotten from length of time, was heaped. 
There was also an immense number of votive offerings, by 
those who sought to obtain favours from this deity. Not only 
did the whole of Slavonia* offer money to this idol, but even 
the neighbouring kings were sending him gifts, without regard 
to the sacrilege they were thereby committing. Thus, amongst 
•others, Sven,t king of Denmark, sent to this idol, in order to 
propitiate his favour, a cup of exquisite workmanship — thus 
preferring a strange religion to his own. He was afterwards, 
however, punished for this sacrilege by an unfortunate violent 
death. The same deity had other fanes in different places, 
directed by priests of equal dignity but lesser power. He 
had also a white horse specially belonging to him, from whose 
tail and mane it was considered sinful to pull a hair, and 
which only the priest was allowed to feed and to bestride. 
On this horse's back Sviantovit (which was the name of tho 
idol) combated, according to the belief of the Rugians, against 
the enemies of their creed. This belief was chiefly supported by 
the argument, that the horse was frequently found on a morn- 
ing in his stable covered with sweat and mud, as if he had en- 
dured much exercise, and travelled far in the night. Futurity 
was investigated by means of this horse, and in the following 
manner : — When it was intended to make war on any country, 
a number of spears were laid down in three rows before the 
temple, over which, after tho observance of solemn prayers, 
the priest led tho horse. If, in passing over these spears, he 
began by lifting his right foot, the omen was fortunate, but if 
he did it with the left, or with both feet together, it was a 
bad sign, and the project was abandoned.**" 

Sviantovit had, according to the same authority, a standard 
consecrated to him, which gave to those who followed it tho 
privilege to do what they would. They might pillage with 
impunity, even to the temples of the gods; and might commit 
every kind of outrage, without its being accounted them for sin. 

• Slavonia wns by Gemian chroniclers usually understood to mean tho 
country of tho Baltic Slavonians. 

f According to Dahlman's Ilittort/ of D^nmfjrk^ this relates to Swen-Grate, 
who was murdered iu 1157, and not to the father of Canute the Great, as is 
generally supiK)sed. 
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'THoB celebrated idol was broken to pieces, and used as fuel 
on the kitoliun lire, by order of Wnlderaar, king of Ccnniarlc, 
who had ooiiquorod Bugen — a circumstance which greatly 
oontribntod to destroy the belief in his divinity. 

I have given the particulars of this account, by a contem- 
porary writer, of the nioat celebrated Slavonic fane, as being 
authentic, and conveying a vivid idea of the Slavonic idolatry, 
which continued ite existence on the shores of tho Baltic 
nearly three centuries after the conversion of other nations 
belonging to the Slavonic race. Other accotints of the samo 
idolatry have been given by different German writers, who 
lived in the vicinity of the Baltic Slavonians, and some of 
whom had a personal knowledge of them. My limits jiemiit 
mo not, however, to enter here npon any detailed description 
of this subject ; and I shall conclude it with the following ex- 
tract from Hehiiold, a German clergyman of Hohtein, who had 
much personal intercourse with the unconverted Slavonians: — 

" The Slavonians," says he, " have many different idolatries, 
and tlioy do not agree in their superstitious rites, Souie of 
thom have in their temples idoU of an imaginary form, as, for 
instance, the idol at Pluneo (Plon, in Holstcin), called Pvdagn. 
Many goda are believed to inhabit the woods, and have no 
iinagi>8 to represent their figures, whilst others are represented 
with three or more heads. But in the midst of so many 
dtiities, to which they ascribe the protection of their 6elds and 
woods, and oven th.' power of dispensing pain or pleasure, 
they GonfesK that there is a God in heaven commanding all 
tito others, but having tho euro only of heavenly tliingB. 
They say that all other gods issued from his blood : and that 
some of thom are superior to others, in tiie same degree as 
tJioy uro nearer to tho great God, who gives them their diffe- 
rent employments,"* This Slavonic theogony resembles that 
of Greece, as the gods and demigods of both issued from the 
Supremo Divinity, and obeyed his commands. This, however, 
is not tho place to investigate the connection of tho Slavonic 
with the classical and Indian mythology; and 1 must now pass 
to the description of the moral state of tho raco whusu creed 
that mythology constituted. 

Tho universal testimony of the authors who have observed 
the Slavonians on the banks of the Danube and on the shores 
of the Baltic, is verj' favourable to their national character. 
" Their disposition is neither malicious nor fraudulent," says 
Procopiits ; and tho Emperor Mauritius relates that they 
did not, like other nations, retain their prisoners in perpetual 
LondAge, but permitted them, after a certain definite time, 
lima tHjKruv, lili. i., cap. xxiiii. 
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either to return to their own country upon the payment o 
ransom, or to remain amongst them as freemen and friends.* 
The most eminent virtue of the Slavonians, in whiuh they ex- 
celled all nations, was liospitality. Tlie Eraperore Mauritius 
and Leo tlio PlliloEopher'^ relate that the Slavonians not only 
received travellers with the greatest kindnesn, but conducttid 
them on their way to other places, provided for all tl^eir 
wants, and safely delivered them to other countrymen of 1 
theirs, who became responsible for the safety of the stronj^ee ff 
to the person who had brought him. If any evil befell the ' 
stranger through the carelessness of his host, he was punished ' 
by his neighbours, or by those who had brought the guest to 
his house. The hospitality observed by tho Byzantines 
amongst the southern Slavonians was in equal veneration 
amongst those of the Baltic. Adam of Bremen says that ■ 
no nation excelled them in maimers, hospitality, and ktnd-i 
noss.j Ilelmold, who had visited them himself, in company^ 
with the bishop of Oldenburg, at a time when they were great> f 
ly exasperated against their Christian neighbours, says that J 
he learnt then by experience, what he had long before knon-n \ 
by report, that no nation excelled the Slavonians in hospita- 
lity, and that should any one of theni) which happens very 
rarely, be convinced of having sent away a stranger or refuBOfl 
him hospitality, it was permitted to bum his home and his 
property, und he was unanimously called infamous, villain, 
and deserving to bo rejected by every one. The biographer i 
of Saint Otho says that the Pomeranians always had their I 
tables covered with all such kinds of moat anil drink as tho f 
master of the house could afi"ord. and that inmates and 
strangers partook of them at any time of the day.j Tho 
samo writer gives the following account of tho honesty of the 
Slavonians : — " Such is tho confidence amongsL them," says 
he, " thai they arc perfectly free from thieving and fraud, in- 
somuch ihat their chests and boxes are never locked. They 
had never seen locks or keys, and were much astonished when 
they behold the chests and trunks of the bishop locked. 
They keep all their clothes, money, and costly things in tub»fl 
and uu«ks, simply covered, without fear of any fraud, as they I 
never have experienced it." But tho most remarkable circuii^ -I 
stance related by this author about the Slavonians of Pomo-4 

■ SraltyinuK, lib. si,, onp, viii. 

t ^fmrivlMn, Uco citato, luid Leonia Imperalori Taetita, cap. i 
102. 103. 

: Muriliaspt liospitalilBitciiiiiUgenshoiicstioriicbcnigiiiorpoteetinreniri. I 
(llitlaria BtcUiiiuliffa, lib. ii., c»p. xii.} 

$ ViUL Bt Utbuiiii, cu|>. Ix. 
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rania ia, that they objected to Christianity on acconnb of the 
immorality, but particularly thieving and robbing, whioh were 
prevalent amongst the Christiana, and the cruelties wiiioh 
they committed upon one another." 

The chastity and conjugal fidelity of the Slavonic women 
aro extolled by the Byzantines, as well aa by the western 
writere. The Emperor Mauritius aaye, that tho Slavonic 
women were such devoted wivee, that many of them commit- 
ted miieide when their husbands dicd.-f- St Bonifucius, tho 
Anglo-Saxon apostlo of the Gcnuans, says, in a letter address- 
ed to his countryman, Ethelbald king uf Mercia, who was 
accused of disorderly manners, that the Slavonians, whom ho 
calls, on account of their idolatrj*, ihe worst nation, held 
conjugal fidelity in such reverence, that the wives committed 
Buiuidtt at the death of tho husbands, and that those who 
acted in this manner were considered praiseworthy amongst 
them. J It seems that the Slavonic women were wont to share 
with their husbands, not only the hardships of the expedi- 
tion, hut even the dangers of tho combat. When the Avars, 
in 626, mailo an unsuccessful attack upon Constantinople, a 
gn&t number of Slavonians, who had fought in their van, 
■"^ slain ; and the Greeks found afterwards that there were 
t number of womon amongst the dead.§ The strength 
mily ties and affections amongs the Pagan Slavonians ia 
(boM deBcrihod by Helniold, whom I have already several 
titnea quoted : — " Hospitality and care of parents are consi- 
d«r«d by the Slavonians as tho firist virtues. There cannot 
bo found amongst them a poor man or a beggar, because, as 
soon as an individual becomes, cither from debility or old age, 
unable to provide for himself, his relations take care of him 
with the greatest kindnes9."|l 

1 have quoted tho statement of Herder, that tho Slavo- 
nians led "a joyous, musical life;"^f and the following cha- 
ract«rii!tic anecdote, reported by the liyzantino writers, proves 
how fond the Slavonians wore of music, and what a peaceful 
nation they were, when left unmolested by their neighbours. 
" III 890, during the war with the Avars, the Greeks captured 

* At Uli (Pomenni) mquiunl, nihil Dobis oc Tobis, pairing legos non dimit- 
liniM; Mmtenti eoidus religiono quam hsbemus. Apiid Cluiatiunos, aiuiii, 
fore* snnt, t&lronw snot ; cruciuntur pcdibtis. priraiitur o«uliB, ut oinnin 
gmta* •oelernm, Clirwtioiii exerceiit in ChriBtianas : ubcit ■ nobis rvligio 
talii. {Vila Si Olionii, cnp. xxv.. p. 673.) 

t StnUyieum, llh. xiq cAfi. 8. Tho same i« repeated by Lbe Emperor Lou 
Uw fhilotupher in bis TaMica, cap. xviii., tec. ov. This ciuloin is coniiidervd 
bf aom* writen as pointing to an Indian origin of (be Stavonioiu. 

; Lett«r of 8t IlouifNciuii, apud Swiffarilt's .Sljwi; AMviuUia. 

I Btritter, vol. il., pnge 73. || ViroKknn t^latimm, cap. xii. 

irMfpagaB. 
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throe foreigners, who had citherns instead of arms. The 
Emperor asked them who they were ? ' We aro Slavonians,^ 
answered the foreigners, ' and we live in the remotest comer 
of the western ocean (the Baltic Sea.) The Khan of the 
Avars sent presents to our chiefs, and demanded troops to 
fight against the Greeks. Our chiefs accepted the presents, 
but sent us to the Khan with the excuse that they could not 
give him assistance on account of the great distance. We 
have been ourselves fifteen months on the road. The Khan, 
disregarding the sanctity of the ambassadorial character,per- 
mitted us not to return to our country. Having heard of the 
riches and kindness of the Greeks, we seized a favourable 
opportunity to fly into Thracia. We understand not the use 
of arms, and we only play the cithern. There is no iron in 
our country. Being unacquainted with war, and fond of 
music, we led a peaceful and tranquil life.' The Emperor ad- 
mired the peaceful character of these people, their tall sta- 
ture, and strong make; he received them kindly, and furnished 
them with the means for returning to their country .*" * This 
anecdote tnakes one inclined to believe, that the stories related 
by the ancients about the happy and innocent life of the 
Hyperboreans were not so entirely devoid of all foundation 
as it is generally supposed. I have already given the passage 
of Herder, in which he describes the advanced state of com- 
merce and industry amongst the Slavonians, and there is no 
need of repeating the various evidences of contemporary 
writers upon which he has founded his statement. 

Such was the moral condition of a people whom the Ger- 
mans either exterminated or reduced to bondage. It must 
not, however, be believed, that if the Slavonians wore induch 
trious, peaceful, and as inoffensive as the Peruvians, they were 
equally unwarlike. It is perfectly true, as Herder has ob- 
served, that " they willingly paid a tribute for the mere privi- 
lege of inhabiting their own country in peace." They became, 
however, when pushed by circumstances into a war, terrible 
to their oppressors, displaying a courage and skill in fighting, 
as well as a power of enduring pain and hardship, which made 
them much more like the unconquerable Indians of North 
America than the submissive Peruvians. The Byzantine 
writers, who knew the Slavonians from personal observation,* 
relate that they went into battle without shirt or cloak, wear- 
ing only short breeches to cover their nakedness. They had 
no armour, but only spears, and some of them shields. They 
used bows, and small arrows poisoned with a very potent 
venom. They always combated on foot, and wore very expert 

• Stritlcr, Mcmvrla: Pfpuloruui, vol. ii., pages 53, 54. 
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in BghtJDg amongst defiles, woods, and in every pkco difficult 
of access. They displayed in such combats extraordinary 
ekill, inveigling the enemy into ambuscades by simulated re- 
treats. Thoy were extraordinary divers, and could keep 
under water longer than any other people, receiving air by 
means of long reeds projecting out of the water. They were 
particularly skilful in surprising their enemies in individual 
encounters, of which a curious instance is related by Proco- 

fioB, \Vlien Belisarius was besieging the town of Anxum, in 
taly. be was very anxious to obtain a prisoner from amongst 
the G-oths who occupied that place. Having in his army 
some Slavonians, who were accustomed in their own country 
on the Danube to seize prisoners by concealing themselves 
under stones and brushwood, he offered a considerable reward 
to one of them if he would take a Gioth alive. There was a 
place near the walls where the Goths used to cut grass. The 
Slavonian crept at an early hour amidst the high gross, and 
lay then.' coucealed. A Goth came out of the town, and not 
foreseeing danger at hand, only observed the movements of the 
besiegers'camp, whence he looked to be ojiaailed. ThoSlavonian 
suddenly started from his place of concealment, grasped the 
Goth from behind with such strength that he was unable tooSer 
any resistance, and uarried him in that way to the camp,* 

Another characteristio which the ancient Slavonians had, 
in common with the Indians of North America, was their for- 
titude in supporting tlio torments which their enemies inflicted 
U|x>n them, in order to extort information as to the number, 
position, fcc, of their army. They would die under the most 
excruciating torments without answering a question, and 
without uttering a word of complaint. -f- 

Tho military prowess of the Slavonians was not, however, 
confined to individual feats, where dexterity was as much re- 
quired OS valour. This is sufficiently attested by their inva- 
sions of the Greek empire, by which they spread devastation 
from the Black to the Ionian Seas, and, having defeated the 
Greeks in several battles, but particularly near Adrianuploin 
551, penetrated to the gates of Thessalonica and of Constan- 
tinople. They wero afterwards conquered for some lime by 
the Asiatic nation of the Avars, and fought in the van of 
their conquerors with great valour, of which a rcmaikablo 



* Dt HrUoaiilMco,aittiSlritUr,'ro\.\i^pBp!3}. The EmperoT Haorilitu 
■■rei ■ delttUcd dworiiitiOD of llie manitt^ in which the Slavool&ns nsuBlly 
nuulewu' ; knd Sir Uudner Wilkiiuon hw olworveil, thai it ctowly resem- 
bin tbat which in punuvd by Iha MonUxii-gTiDes in our oitd <iAf •. VU* 
bia Dalaatla and ifotilmgro, vol. i, pafte 3S. 

t Striltor, Mnn-Tlt Pa/mlonnm, vol, ii., iiago 80. 
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instance was shown in the attack on Constantinople to 626, 
wliich waa nearly captured by the Slavonians." The territory 
conquered by the Slavonians in the Greek empire, and in- 
habited even now by them, exteada to the vicinity of Adrian- 
ople ; and almost the whole of the Morca was for more than 
two centuries in their poeBcsaion.t In the north they de- 
fended for three centuries their national iadepeudenoe and 
idolatry against Gennany, Denmark, and occasionally tlieir 
converted brethren of Poland. 

I have given such a detailed account of the national cha^ 
racier of the Slavonic race, which, notwithstanding the various 
modifications which it had received from the influence of time, 
form of government, religious creed, climate, and other local 
circumstances, remains unchanged in all its essentials ; be- 
cause it is only the knowledge of this character that can en- 
able us to form a correct judgcnent of the causes which have 
influenced the political and religious history of the Slavonians, 
and of what Europe may hope and fear front the movement 
by which this race i§ now so powerfully agitated. 

The mild and peaceful character of the Slavonic race ren- 
dered it particularly apt to receive the doctrine of the gospel; 
and, indeed, the spread of Christianity amongst the Slavo> 
nians was very rapid, whenever it was preached to them ia 
their own tongue, and by missionaries whose evangelical la^ 
hours were not tainted by the self-seeking motives of worldly 
interest ; but Christianity was resisted unto death whenevoc 
it was made the tool for political ends, perverting the subliiuA 
precepts which the gospel inculcates, of meekness, paticnoa, 
and forbearance, into the abject doctrines of unconditional 
eiibraission to the abhorrent yoke of invading foreigners, Thii 
was unfortunately the case with the Slavonians of the Baltio, 

* I have related, p. Id, that tnauf women vere foniiil amongst the 
VDiiiaiiK Htaia DQ that oeoosion. The Avars were cnlleil b; the Gredci to 
cuiiquer tlie Slavaiiians, but soon anerwards the eame Slavaniana becamv, 
nnder the dominion of the Avars, much more terrible to the Greeks tbau 
tlin; had been before. Ad event which ha« much aimilnrity to llie abo*»>' 
mvulioned one, took place nine ceuturiw afterwards with tlis very 

BkTonuuia, j.r., S<»vianB. They implored in vnin the asuglaiice of the . 

•rn Chri«tiiiufl. ami pariioularly of the Kmperor Sigiwnaud, Beaiiut thm-. 
Turk* I and having received none, wore defeated, on iJie plains of K< 
pole by Suitan Ilajazet, I33G, nod obli^vd to submit to hi* dominian. 
;pars oftcTwarda (1391). Iheygreatly contributed to the vietory of UiaTorl 
ovnr ll>e ume Eiiiperor Sleitmnnd at Nicupoiii. 1 am anxious to direct tl 
attealiou of Ihoughtfnl miuda to thiteironmstanct^ because it is by nom«Mi« 
imMwlbln that the Slavonic jioiialatioaB, whose op)Kuitiun to Rnnia hiM 
lillliertu been the frealnt impvdimont to her sDhcmes of afrgraiidixeniml, 
' ■ sjidred of the auiitance of western Kurope, becoms the 
of thoKBc' 
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where their conversion by the G-ermans was almost eynony- 
nious with destruction. It has been pithily and truly de- 
scribed by Herder, whom I have already quoted, in these few 
words : " The Slavonians were either exterminated or reduced 
to bondage by whole prorinees, and their lands were divided 
amongst bishops and nobles."* 

The casewas different with the southern Slavonians, to whom 
thcgospel was preached in their own tongue, and whore it was 
not degraded into a tool for acquiring riches and power. 

Christianity must have begun to spread amongst the Sla- 
vonians since they came into contact with the Greeks, because, 

• All animated picture of the oppreBaion exercised by the GemiaiiB against 
thu Slaroaiaui vas Bhovu in a epiH'cli addressed &t Luhcck, hy a Slavooic 
chief, to the bishop of Oldcabnrg, and reported by Helmold, wbo was pre- 
wanton tbat occasion, in tbe fallowing' DiODner : — "The bisliop haviiig ex- 
horted the Slavoiikns, who had OBscmbled to meet him ia the above-men- 
tioned (own, to abandon tlieir idots, to receivo baptism, and to reaoDnce 
their wicked works, and cspeciallj pillage and murder, Pribialav answered, 
— 'O, voiiemblo prelate, yonr words are tbe words of God, and nseful for 
our ulvation ; bat how can we follow the way which you are pointing out 
to lu, when we are entangled in so many evils t If yoa vish to know our 
affliiTiSoua, listen patiently to what 1 am going- to say. The peopli? wliom 

SI «ec are your people, and to you wu ehall discover our need, because it is 
yon to have compassion for ua. But our princes oppress us with euoh 
Mveritj, and impose upon us such tributes and servitude, that death is 
bcoome more desirable to ua than life. This very year, we, the iuliabitunla 
of this little corner, bavo paid lo the dnke one thousand marks, and a 
hundred to the count, and yet this is not sufficient, and we are siineezed into 
cxhniution every day I How shall we then attend to this new religion ! How 
are we to build churcbesand receive baptism, when we may bo forced ertry 
day to flee, if there were at least a place of refuge for ns I Bui if we cross 
the Travena [Trawe, in Tlolstein], the some calamities aw^t ns ; if we re- 
tiru lo the river Puis [Peene, in Pomerania], it is still the same. Wliat, 
then, remains to us, escept to leave the earth, to go to the aeo, and to live 
upon the waves t la it then our fault if, expoUed from our country, we 
diMnrb the aea, and levy on the Danes, or on the nerchants who navigate 
It, our means of living ( Are not our princes answerable for this mischief 
lo which they compel us I* 

" The bishop having represented that this persecation should cease if the 
Slamaians would become Christians, Pribiiilav rejoined, — 'If yon desire 
that wo embrace your religion, grant us the same rights which the Saxons 
|iOM*w in their furuis, and we shall willingly btwome Christiana, build 
obnrchea, and pay tithea.' " (Uclmold, Ctrntieoa Sluivnim.) 

The opprtaaiou of the Slavonians by the Germans, uuder pretence of 
«oavcrting them to the Christian religion, has been desoiibcd, lM«ide* llel- 
moM, by another Ucmian missionary, Adora of Bremen, tii/ihisi/uturu 
Sttmattim, lib. iii, cap. sxv. ; and I hare )iad an u]i|>orlunity of *taliiig, 
pagsA, that thia pcreeouliou was continued long after i ho final convcniou 
of the Shvonians. It ia, howevrj-, very jileasing to find on rscoption to 
tiieie nefariotu pTOCOcdings in the misilonury labours of the Gerniau Pr»- 
UloSt Olho, lii>lic<|> of Itnmlierg. lie arrived in Pomerania in 113Ii, with- 
mt a military forci;, but welt acflnaintvd with the language of the country; 
and hi* pn-ai-hinK, united to his diainleraated andgood beliaviuur, converted 
•t once thv idulnicn of that country, who liad biUterto alrennoiMly ruaijitud 
all thoBttctnpIs to force Chrisliauity upon them. 
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notwithstanding tlie many hostile collisions wliica soon took 
place between these two nations, there was a gund deal of 
oommercial intercourse betwepn them. Many Slavonians 
entered the service of the Greek einperors ; and several indi- 
viduals of that nation occupied at Constantinople, in the sixth 
and seventh centuries, places of high trust* 

The Croats and Servians, who, having been called by tha 
Emperor Heraclius, arrived from the north of the Carpathian 
Mountains, and settled in tlieir present country, were the first 
Slavonic nations amongst whom Christianity became cstft- 
blished as a dominant religion. The sovereign of Bulgaria-f- 
waa converted in 861 ; and it was in that country that the 
real foundation of the Slavonic Christian Church was laid, 
by the translation of the Scriptures, begun there, but completed 
in Great Moravia. 

The kingdom of Great Moravia must not bo confounded 
with the Austrian province which boars this name at present. 
It was a powerful state, which extended from the frontiers of 
Havaria to the river Drina in Hungary, and from the banka 
of the Danube and the Alps northward beyond the Carpa- 
thian Mountains to the river Stryi in aouthom Poland, and 
westward as far as Magdeburg. Its period of political gran- 
deur was very transient, but its intellectual achievements 
performed during that short period are still lasting ; for the 
translation of the Scriptures, and of tJie liturgy of the Eastern 
Church, into the Slavonic tongue, which was then completed 
in Great Moravia, is now used by all the Slavonians who fol- ' 
low that church, and even by that part of it which has sub- 
mitted to the supremacy of the Pope, I shall therefore giva 
a few particulars on this subject. 

Moravia fell, with other Slavonic countries, under the influ- 
onco of Charlemagne, and acknowledged him and his son 
Louis the Debonnair as its suzerains, Moravia recovered ita 
independence in 873, under Sviatnpluk or Sviatopolk, a valor- 
ous soldier, and a wise ruler, Christianity was introduced 

' Slriller, vol. it., p. S. The Patriu'ch&l lee cf Constoutinople wm » 
piod ill '66 bj a SIavouUd. (istriit«r, vol. ii., p. 80.) 

+ Tlie SlavoniuM who hod Kradiialtf settled in (he Gr«ck pntvino* a 
Mteria inerv oouqnored in 673 by tlie liulgarians, a warlike liut m ' 
DIM nation, of Asiatic ori^, who bcalowed thoir nnmo on the couaDorw 
Blavouiuna, but gradually adopted their laiigaogo and moniiera, ao IMI b 
tho ooutM of two centuries thelrnBtianaUtj- waa completelj absorbed in ll 
of th«ir rabiMta. Ual^iiu waged many blood/ wan with ths Greeii ■ 

Kin and its other neighbour* ) but after an uii fortunate war oKunrt thiM 
p«ror ItulUui tbu ISnwnd, it was ounqu«red hy him, and became a ~ 
province in 1018. It recovered il« indopendoiice iu II8G : but woo, afU_ 
mau; *ioi«itudi», ooat|avred by the Turku in 13S9, and hu oontiniiDd tinot 
tlint liiiio a pruviiito of the Uitoiuan empire. 
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into that coaotry by weetern uiisaionaricB during the reign 
of Charlemagne. Biahoprics were erected there under tho 
jurisdiction of the archbisliop of Paesau, and partly under that 
of the hiahop of Salzburg ; but tho conversion of tho people, 
accomplished by foreign priests imperfectly acquainted with 
the language of the country, to a worship performed in Latin, 
waa only nominal. It was therefore that the Moravian priuco 
Bostielav, predecesBor of Sviatopluk, requested in S6'S the 
Greek Emperor Michael to send him learned men, well ac- 
([uaintod with tho Slavonio tongue, in order to translate tho 
Scriptures into it, and to organize the public worship in a 
proper manner. I shall relate this event in tho words of the 
earliest Slavonic chronicler, Nestor, a monk of KiofT. 

" The Moravian princes Rostislav, S^iatopolk, and Kotzcl, 
sent to the Emperor Michael, and said, — ' Our land is bap- 
tized, but we have no tcachcris who would instruct us, and 
translate for us the sacred books. Wc do not understand 
cither the Greek or the Latin language. Some toach us one 
thing, some another; therefore wo do not understand the 
meaning of the Scriptures, neither their import. Send us 
teachers who might explain to us tho Scriptures, and their 
moaning/ When the Emperor Michael heard this, he called 
together his philosophers, and told to them tho mcsflage of 
the Slavonic princes; and tho philosophers said, ' There is at 
ThcBsalonica a man named Leon : he liaa two sons, who both 
know well tho Slavonic language, and are both clever philo- 
BOphors.' On hearing this, the Emperor sent to Thessalonica 
to Leun, saying, ' Send to us thy sons Methodius and Con- 
stantino;' which hearing, Leon straightway sent them ; and 
when they came to the Emperor, lie said to them, ' Tho Sla- 
vonic bnda had sent to mo, requesting teachers that might 
traniilate for them the Holy Scriptures,' And, being per- 
Buoded by the Emperor, they went into the Slavonic land to 
Boetislav, to Sviatopolk, and to Kotzel ; and having arrived, 
they began to compose a Slavonic alphabet, and translated 
the Ouegiols and the Acts of the Apostles ; and the Slavonians 
r^oiced, hearing the greatness of Qod in their own language; 
ofter which they translated tho Psalter and the other books." 
{NtvliM-'i .■lniia&, original text, edition of St Petersburg, 17(J7, 
pages 20-23.) 

Many Slavonic scholars of considerable note think that 
Methodius, and his brother Constantino, bettor known under 
his monastic namo CyriUus, had begun the translation of the 
Scriptures in Uul^raria, and iuventu<l there thu Slavonic 
alphabet. But whether tho inventifm of tho alphabet, and 
tho translntioii of the Scriptures were originally effected in 



Moravia, or imported there by Methodtua and Oyrilliu, it 
in the loat-numed country that the pious labours of these 
holy men received the greatest development, by the complete 
orgiiDizatioR of the Divine aervice in tlie national language. 

It must, however, be remarked, that although Gyriilus aad 
Methodius established Divine worshipin the Slavonic language, 
according to the rites of the Greek Church, they remained 
tinder the obedience of the Popes of Rome, and not under 
that of the Patriarchs of Constantinople. It was just thea 
the beginning of the great contest, which ended in the final 
separation of the Eastern from the Western Church. The 
establishment of the Slavonic worship in Moravia, where the 
Latin service had been before introduced, excited the anger 
of the German clergy, who denounced its promoters to Popo 
Nicholas the First. The Pope summoned the two brothers 
to his presence. They obeyed the Papal sunmions, and so 
entirely juetiticd their proceedings, that Popo Adrian the 
First, who had succeeded Nicholas, confirmed the mode of 
worship established by them, and created Methodius Arch- 
bishop of Aloravia; but Cyrillus having refused the episcoptJ 
dignity, which was offered him on that same occasion, entered 
a convent, aud died shortly afterwards. Similar accusatiooa 
obliged Methodius to repair again to Borne in IS?!*. He ob- 
tained from Popo John the Eighth a confirmation of the Sla> 
vonic liturgy, but on condition that the Latin should be em- 
ployed at the same time, and should have precedence of the 
Slavonic tongue. The hostility against the Slavonic litur^ 
went on increasing; and, after the death of Methodius, it 
degenerated into a violent persecution, so that many Slavonia 
priests, who defended the worship of God in their national' 
tongue, were expelled from the country, through German in- 
fluence. The slate of Moravia was destroyed in 907, by th« 
Pagan Magyars or Hungarians ; and, when these conquerors 
were converted to Christianity in 97ti, Latin service was eslif 
blishcd amongst them, and the Slavonic liturgy disappeared. 
It lingered for some time in Dohemia and Poland ; and I shall 
have an opportunity of giving some particulars on this subject, 
in the chapters relating to those countries. 

The Slavonic characters invented by Cyrillus arc only a 
modification of the Greek alphabet, with the addition of somo 
letters borrowed from the eastern alphabets, in order to ex- 
press certain sounds which exist in the Skvonic, but not ia 
the Greek tongue. The provinoial Synod of Sulona (in Dol- 
niatia) in 1060 declared this Slavonic alphabet a diabolical 
invention, and Methodius a heretic. It oontinue«, however,' 
till the present daj' to be iu use for sacred and devotional 
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worbs, amongst all tho Slavonians who follow the rites of the 
Greek Church, and even of that one which acknowledges tho 
Bupremacy of the Pope. 

There is another Slavonic alphabet which is in use for 
sacred purposes in several churches of Dalmatia, which, pro- 
fessing tho dogma, and observing the rites of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, have the privilege of performing Divine service 
in the national language. It is known under the name of 
the Glagolitc alphabet, and its origin was ascribed to St Je- 
rome, a native of Dalmatia. This opinion, however, does not 
stand the test of historical criticism, as St Jerome died in 420, 
many years before the Slavonians had settled in his native 
country. It was therefore supposed by Dobrowski, one of the 
most eminent Slavonic scholars, that after the prohibition of 
the Cyrillic alphabet by the Synod of Salona, in 1060, the Cila- 
golite characters were invented by some Slavonic priests of 
Dalmatia, who, in order to save the liturgy in the national 
language from destruction, gave them out as originating from 
St Jerome, This supposition, which for some time had been 
generally admitted, was refuted by tho late Kopitar, a libra- 
rian of the Imperial Library of Vienna, a no less authority 
on Slavonic subjects than Dobrowski ; and who established, 
by the discovery of an old Glagolite manuscript, that this 
alphabet was at least as old as the Cyrillic, although it is im- 
pOMible to ascertain its origin.* 

* It ii » curious fitct. thut ttio gosppts apon vhich the kings of FruiicQ 
took thnr oalh at tbeir ooronaliou in the Catbedml of ItlieiniB are Slavonic, 
wriltoD jwrtly io Ihe CjHllic and partly in the GlHgolile cliiLracters. Tlii> 
drcnimtance was discoveivd for Ilie first time by Peter the Great, when he 
visited Rheims in 1717. A historj of this mAoiucript was published iti 
184S at Prftguc, illiutrated with fao limila, he, by the well-known glavonie 
■eholar tiaaka ; and I extmct from this work the following deloils : — " This 
nunuBoript was pretented by the Emperor Charles the Third, kingof Bohe- 
mia, to llie convent of Emmaus, OM a precious relic, in the liandwriting of 
St Procopius, abbot of the convent of Suzara. It wai taken by tlie Uuag. 
ites from that convent, which they, however, spared from destrDcIion on 
aceoiiiit of the venerallaD which its inmates euterlained for the Slavonic 
rilnal. It afterwards found it* way to Constantinople, in a manner which 
baa not been ascertained ; but it is supposed that it was sent there as a pre- 
Hnt by the Hussite king of Bohemia, George Fodiebrad, at the time when 
h« negotiated a onion with the Greek Church, on account of its beautiful 
binding, omaniented with gold, precious stone^ and relics of wiiiils. Aftn 
a lapse of about a century, it was brought, in 1JM6, by a painter of Constan- 
tinople named Pateokappas, who dealt in costly objects, lo tho Council of 
Traol. where it was pur^hascl by the Cardinal of Lorraine, who made a 
pitscnt of it In the Caihrdrai of Rheima, of which ho was Ihe archbishop. 
It diaappMired during tlie Erst ReTolatioa ; but was discovered a few yesm 

Ti by a lesnii^d Ruuian, Alexander TurgueneflT, in the municipal library 
nheims, where it bad been deposited under Iho coiisuiuto of Napoleon, 
bol atrtpped of the beautiful binding to which it owed its place amongit 
Ik* AbmIi regalia. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

BOHEMIA. 

Origin of its name and early history — Conversion to Christianity — Walden- 
sians in that coantry — Reign of the Emperor Charies the Fourth — 
John Hubs, and his character— He hocomes the loader of the National 
party at the University of Prague — His triumph over the German party, 
and its consequences — Influence of Wicklyffe's doctrines upon IIqss — 
Principal canso of the success obtained by him — Specimen of his style 
of preaching — Political state of Bohemia at the time of Huso — ^The 
Archbishop of Prague orders to bum the works of WicklyfTe, and ex- 
communicates Huss — Huss is cited by the Pope to appear before his tri- 
bunal at Rome — IIuss begins to preach against the papal indulgences, and 
is excommunicated by the Papal legate — Council of Constance — His 
arrival at Constance — His imprisonment — The emperor, after havin|ir 
opposed the violation of his safe-conduct, is persuaded by the fathers of 
the Council to abandon IIuss— Effect produced in Bohemia by the im- 
prisonment of Huss — Trial and defence of IIuss — His condenuiation— 
Ills execution — Trial and execution of Jerome of Prague. 

Bohemia, although of comparatively small extent, occupies a 
prominent place in the religious history of Europe. Its geo- 
graphical position, which forms a kind of Slavonic wedgo 
entering the Grerman body, as well as the strong spirit of 
nationality which animates her Slavonic population, and 
which centuries of oppression have been unable to destroy, 
must make that country an object of particular interest to all 
those who are not indifferent to the progress of mankind. 
Nowhere, perhaps, has the influence of religious opinions on 
the national development, and vice versa^ been so strikingly 
illustrated as by the history of that country, small in extent, 
but great in deeds ; — nowhere have the advantages of religious 
freedom, and the melancholy consequences of its suppression, 
been so visible as in Bohemia. The name of Bohemia is 
derived from the Celtic nation of Boii, who occupied that 
country about the beginning of our era ; whence the name of 
Bojohemum (the homo or country of the Boii), which was 
converted into Bohemia, and is still used by western Europe, 
but not by the Slavonic inhabitants of that country. Bohemia 
was afterwards occupied by the Teutonic population of the 
Marcomanni, who disappeared during the fifth century, having 
joined the Goths, Alani, and other nations, on their passage 
from the north-east to the south-west of Europe, and whoso 
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place was ooeupied by tlie Slavonic nations of tlie Choklia 
(luring the immigration of that race, which I have mentioned 
in my first chapter, in the words of Horder.* This nation 
has remained in tiiat country, and is known to western Europe 
under the name of Hoheuiians, although in its own language 
it retains the original national nctmc of Chekhe, which is also 
given to it by all other Slavonic nations. The Bohemian 
monarchy was finally constituted under Boloalav tho First 
(936-67); and the province of Moravia was united with it 
undor Brzctislav (10^7-55). It fdl early under tlie influence 
of tha German emperors, whose suzereignty was acknowledged 
by the Bohemian mouarchs, and who received from them the 
royal crown at tho end of the eleventh century. It acquired 
during tho thirteenth century an extraordinary but ehort- 
livod greatness, under the King Przeniysl Ottokar, who ex- 
tended his dominion to the shores of the Adriatic^- Its 
condition became very flourishing under tho dynasty of Lux- 
emburg ; and it was during that poriod that tho celebrated 
religious and political movement known under the name of 
Uussittsm took place. 

Christianity must have penetrated into Bohemia about the 
times of Charlemagne, who had wars with that country, and 
compt'lied it to pay him a tribute. It became, however, free 
from tho suzereignty of Charlemagne's suecessors, and placed 
itself under tho protection of Sviatopluk, king of Oreat 
Kloravia, whore, as I have already related, Christianity was 
ooniplt^tely established by the apostolical labours of Aleiho- 
diuB and Cyrillus.J The Duke of Bohemia, Borivoy, was bap- 
tited by Methodius; and the same eccleeiastical organ i/.ftti on 
as in Moravia was introduced into that country. After the 
destruction of the kingdom of Moravia, and by the gradual in- 
crease of German influence in Bohemia, the above-mentioned 
ecclesiastical organization, t. e., the worship in the national lan- 
guago, with the rites and tho discipline of tho Eaetern Church, 
wero gradually giving way to the Latin liturgy and the prac- 
tice of the Western Church, until tho last stronghold of tho 
former, the Benedictine Convent of Sazava, was abolished by 
order of the ecclesiastical authority in 10!)4, and the Slavonic 
books which wero preserved there destroyed on that oeca8ion.§ 
Y«t although tho national churches were thus publicly abo- 

• ra* p. 3, 

+ It would nol lim-e been neh a gpopiipliical absunlily in SlinUspeare 
to b»va Uiruwn liin bIiiiiw recked Ikto^h on tlie coos 1 of llotii-min, H'inin'i 
Toll, Act iii., Scone 3, if lio had uliuseii tliat jwriod iar llie Umo of bis 
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liahorl in Dohemiar, tliere can be no doubt that tliey 
continued a long timo after this evont secretly to exist amongst 
a people so devotedly attached to all that is national as tho 
Bohemians proved themselves to be on several occoaions ; and 
it was but natural that men should prefer Divine worship in 
their own language, to one performed in a tongue unknown to 
them." It was also very natural that those cliurches or con- 
gregations, although not opposed to the fundamental dogma 
of UoDie, or its supremacy, became ao by the persecution 
which they had to suffer, and that consequently they sympa- 
thized even with its dogmatic opponents. Protestant as well 
as Roman Catliolic writers agree that the Waldensians, per- 
secuted in France, sought refuge in Bohemia and Poland. 
Thuanus states that the great reformer of Lyons, Peter Waldo 
himself, after having visited the Slavonic countries, finally 
settled in Bohemia ; and the learned Perrin adheres to this 
opinion. The Protestant Bohemian writer Stranski saysj — 
" As the purity of tho Greek ritual was insensibly becoming 
corrupted amongst the people, either through the remains of 
Paganism, or by the influence of the Latins, there arrived in 
Bohemia in 1176 several pious individuals, disciples of Peter 
^Valdo, very commendable, not only on account of their piety, 
but also by their knowledge of tho Scriptures, and who had 
been expelled from France and Germany. They settled in 
the towns of Zatec and Lani. They joined the adherents of 
the Greek ritual whom they found there, and modestly cor- 
rected by the Word of God the defects which they discovered 
in their worship. -f" Another Protestant writer. Francovich, 
better known under his assumed name of Illyricus Flaccins, 
relates that lie had an account of the proceedings made by 
the Inquisition of Poland anil Bohemia about 1^30, which 
positively stated that it had been discovered that subscrip- 
tions were collected in these countries, and sent to tho Wal- 
donsians of Italy, whom the contributors regarded as their 
brethren and teachers, and that many Bohemians visited these 
Waldensians, in order to study divinity.^ The Roman 
Catholic writer Hagoc says, — " In the year 13H, lieretios 
called Grubonhatmer, i.e., inhabitants of caverns, again en- 
tcred Bohemia. We have spoken of thom above, under tho 

* L'Eufanl relates, npon the autboritj of Spondanus, tltat Pope Inaooent 
tlie Puurtli allowed the BohetniauB, about the middle of the thirl«ciitli oen< 
tnry, to perforoi divine service in (he tuUioDal lan^agc. ^lilitoir4 dnJlattiUt, 
vol. i., pa^ 3.) And the BoUemiAn Jcetiil Balliiiiiia cun^idor* it ■ privilenn 
iDOft glonons to the Bluvouiuis to h»vo the penniaaion of performiiig diviuo 
wonhip in their own tongue. 

f ItapvUka BtArmn. cap. vL, p. 2T2. 

: dtto/nW Todum Vtritaiii, cap. xv, p, 1C03. 
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jrear 1176. They settled in towns, but particularly at Prague, 
where they could better conceal themselves. They preached 
in some houses, but very secretly. Although they wero 
known to many, they wero tolerated, because they knew how 
to conceal their wickedness under a great nppiiaranoe of 
piety."* Eneaa Sylvius, afterwards Pope Piue the Second, 
maintains that the Hussites were a branch of the Wal- 
denaiana. It is therefore more than probable that Wal- 
dcnsian doctrines were widely spread in Bohemia when Ilusa 
began to preach against Rome, and that they greatly contri- 
but«d to the progress of his doctrines. 

The national dynasty of Bohemia, which occupied her throne 
even before the introduction of Cliristianity into that country, 
ended in the male lino m 1306, with Wenceslav the Second, 
and the Bohemian crown passed into the house of Luxemburg, 
by the marriage of Elizabeth, daughter of the last monarch 
of the anoicnt dynasty, with John of Luxemburg, son of the 
Emperor Henry the Seventh, John ia well known in history 
for his warlike exploits, but particularly by his chivalrous 
death on the field of Cressy, where ho caine to citubat, not 
from any political motives, but simply from love of adventure. 
His son and successor Charles was an entirely different cho- 
mcter from his father. Educated at the University of Paris 
under the tuition of the first scholars of the age, he was one 
of the moat learned men of his time, and had perhaps, in this 
reapcot, with the exception of James the First of Great 
Britain, no equal on the throne. His intellect was. however, 
of a much higher order than that of the crowned pedant who 
sat on the British throne, and which he displayed in his 
writings, and even more by his actions. There is, indeed, a 
great difference between Charles's Autobiography, which in- 
culcates to his children the precepts of Christian humility, 
and James's Banilicon Doron, which contains absurd notions 
about royal authority ; but the difference between the reigns 
of those two sovereigns was still greater, because if that of 
James was, to say the least, insignificant, the reign of Charles 
was one of the wisest and most prosperous with which Bohemia 
vaa ever blessed. 

Charles the First of Bohemia is better known to western 
Europe as Cliarlee the Fourth, emperor of Germany; he is 
also known by his golden bull, or the order of the election of 
the emperors, by the part which he took in the events of 
Bomo during the momentary flash of its liberty under the 
celebrated tribune Cola di Rienii, and the personal intercourse 
whiob he had on that occasion with Petrarcha; but hia im- 



• Hilar. Bahem., p. 650. 
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perial rctgn is generally cousklcred as supine and inaigniGoanfe. 
Yet, if he proved himself to bo an inaignificant emperor in 
Germany, he was undoubtedly a really great king in Bohemia. 
He foiind that counfry in a state of great oxhauBtion by the 
continual wars of his father, whose aolo object was to draw 
from it men and money for liia frequent expeditions, without 
much scruplo about the means by which ho obtained these 
supplies , and it was but natural that such a reign should en- 
gender many and great abuses of every kind. Charles applied 
himself, immediately after his accession, to a vigorous reform 
of all those abuses i and his honest and persevering efforts to 
improve the moral, material, and intellectual condition of his 
CEiuntry, were crowned with a brilliant success. He accom- 
plished, however, these reforms, not by the strong hand of a 
despot, whose measures, however well-intentioned may be their 
object, and even however beneficial may be their consequences, 
produce but too often a depressive effect upon the oharaoter of 
the nation to which they are applied, making it too dependent 
upon its government, and weakening or destroying thereby 
the germ of every manly virtue — in a nation as well as in an 
individual — self-reliance. Charles respected the constitutional 
liberties of the kingdom, although thoy prevented him (roin 
introducing several benefioial laws, which were in advance of 
that age. He succeeded, however, by his influence, in reform- 
ing an immense number of the grossest abuses, which had 
disgraced the ecclesiastical as well an civil order of his country; 
repressed the rapacious spirit of many of his nobles ; established 
public security by severe regulations against its disturbers, of 
high and low degree ; protected the weak against the strong; 
extended the municipal libcriics of the towns, by which their 
population was increased, their commerce and industry pro- 
moted ; and raised the agnculturo to a flnuriHhing condition. 
He was no leas anxious to improve the Intellcctuiil state than 
the material condition of his country ; and in 1347 he founded 
the University of Prague, organized on the model of those of 
Uologna and Pans, filled its chairs with eminent scholars, and 
endowed it with ample funds for its maintenance. The most 
remarkable feature in the noble efforts of that monarch to 
enlighten his eubji'cts, and which, I think, places him greatly 
in atlvnnoe of his ago, i«, perhaps, that he was the first rulef 
who understood the true means of advancing the national in- 
tellect, which undoubt<'dly is the cultivation and development 
of the national language and literature ; olid be zealously pro> 
moled this object by Tils patronage of authors who wrote lit 
Jtohemian. TliiH cirLiimstancu had n great influence upon the 
progress of Hussitism; aud it is reniurUablo, that whilst in 
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oUwr couDtrieR the coclesiattticnl refunnation accelerated the 
development of tlie national language, hy the translation of 
tho Scriptures into it, which the roformere spread amongst 
the people, with several other works composed in tho same 
language, it waa the development of the iiatiunal language 
and literature which prepared that mighty revolution io 
Bohemia. 

The external peace which Charles carefully preserved with 
the foreign powers, and tho internal tranquillity of the country 
which he succeeded in establishing and maintaining, by keep- 
ing down with a strong hand tho turbulent spirit of his nobles, 
did Dot by any means extinguish the martial spirit of the 
Bohemians, which they had displayed on many ocoaeions, but 
particularly during the adventurous reign of the preceding 
monarch,* On the contrary, Charles rendered <he valour of 
his subjects more efficient by a military organization which 
ho introduced into the country; and their warlike ardour and 
habitA wore kept up by foreign service, in which many Bohe- 
mians were wont to engage during peace at home. 

Such wna tho state of Bohemia, previously to that terrible 
commotion which she underwent during the first part of iho 
fifteenth century, and which is known under tho name of the 
Humite wars. She was in some manner prepared for the 
tremendous struggle against the overwhelming forces of Ger- 
tnanVi supported by the anathemas of Rome, and crusades 
from different parts of western Europe. The country was 
rich, enlightened, and warlike ; but, above all, the national 
feeling of her inhabitants had acquired an extraordinary de- 
gree of inteusity, which, I believe, was the mainspring of tho 

* Tb«re are malt)' chnractcriBtic auecdoloa of tbc chivaErous spirit which 
snimmted the Bobeitiiuis during the period to wLich I atlude in the text, i.e., 
the rvigo of John of Lnxombur;;. Whi>u ihia monarch was on one occasion 
nukisjc au cxpcdilioD agaiust Poland, hia noblea represented to him, llitit 
Uior ««ro obliged, hy the cunstitution of the couiilrjr, to join his standard 
wilBin (he limits ot the canntly, but not to follow him beyond its frontiers. 
U« lidiply answered,—" I shall tnareh alone into the field, odiI see wlio 
■notigst you is mi bold, eo foolish, or to cuwardl;, as not to follow tlio King 
of BobeiDia." These words were sufficieut to uiake all reustance Io liia 

At Creuy he arrived on the battlefield when the Ficnch were already 
rmitn). This wni related to him — as it is well known that he was then eii- 
tlraJy Uind— by his followers, and they advispd liim to retreat froui a iisolcss 
(Unscr. But tho king replii-d in Ituhemian, " Tutu itirt .in, m ba-li, ah) ICriii 
CttM t bilr^ dtiitai.— This. I tmst iii GoJ, will ni>rer haiiprii, tliut iho 
Mian hiiiK vliould fly from a battle.'' These words proiiuoed >uch mi 
npon tbo small band of Iho Uobemians who bad accomiuutied him oa 
MM oceasion, that, ctosiu^ round thi'ir blind monarch, »nd futhfal unto 
jicalli to him, thoy rushed into tht- midst of the Knglish, although they bad 
■o eluuiMi iiitlier of sncceas or eacnpi'. Seven Iluhcmian gmndevo, and more 
than two hundrird kui(;hl« of the euuie nation, wi-re slain on llial ufcattion. 
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energy which they displayed in tlio defence of their political 
and rdigiouB liberty, and which, 1 have no hesitation in say- 
ing, haa no parallel in the pages of modern history. 

The study of the national history in the ancient records, 
which naturally formed an important part of the national 
literature in that early period of its development, coupIi>d 
with the influence of the Waldensians, whose existence ia 
Dohomia during the same period, i.e., the fourteenth century, 
seems to mo estahlislied beyond a doubt, by the evidence 
which I have adduced on this subject, could not but revive 
the traditional attachment of the Slavonians to their national 
worship. And, indeed, many years before Huss began to 
preach, several pious and learned ecclesiastics, as, for instanoe, 
Stiekna, Milicz, Janova, &o., advocated the communion of 
two kinds, which was an essential part of the above-mentioned 
wortthip. Their labours were, however, more devoted to tlia 
reformation of the corrupted manners of their age, tliao 
marked by any decided opposition to the established ecclesi- 
astical order. Yet, by awakening the national mind to the 
serious consideration of religious subjects, they greatly paved 
the way for the reforms of John Hues. 

The life, opinions, and martyrdom of the great Slavonic 
reformer have been narrated over and over again, but parti- 
cularly by a recent work generally known in this country.* 
The narrow limits of this work permit me not to enter here into 
a detailed account of this interesting subject; and, moreover, 
my object at present is not so much to discuss the theological 
points of different creeds which have prevailed, and still pr^ 
vail, amongst the various populations belonging to the Slavo-J 
nio race, as to delineate the influence which these varioiul 
creeds exercised upon the intellectual and political oonditJon ^ 
of these populations. I shall therefore particularly dwell upon 
the effect which Huss and his doctrines produced upon the 
national intellect and character of his countrymen, and rive 
only a rapid sketch of the life and labours of the great Sla- 
vonic reformer. 

John Huss was bom in 1369, at a village called Hussinetx, j 
— from which ho took his name, — which signifies, in Bohe-_1 
mina, a goose, — a eircumstance to which he frequently alludM* 
in his letters. He was of humble origin, but rose to eminenoo 
entirely by his learning and virtues, which are acknowledged 
by bis most violent theological opponents. Thus, for instance, 
the Jesuit Bulbinus says of him, — " Ho was more subtle than 
«lo()uont; but his modesty, his severe manners, hla hard mode 
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of living, his irreproacliable conduct, bis pale and emaciated 
eounto nance, the eweetnesa of his temper, and his afTiibility 
towards every one, even the lowest individuals, persuaded more 
effoetively than tbe greatest eloquenoe." Ilusa distinguished 
himself equally in the university and in the cbureh. In 139^ 
ho was made bachelor and master of arts, and in 140] Deaa 
of the Philosophical Faculty. In HUO he becamo the con- 
fessor of the Queen, on whom he had a great influence ; and 
in 1403 he began to preach in the national language; but it 
was only in 1409 that he commenced his attacks upon the 
ei^tablished church. A great cause of tho popularity which 
Hubs enjoyed amongst his countrymen was his strong attach- 
ment to his nation. His Latin works are kuown to western 
Europe ; but it is not so generally known that he not only cul- 
tivated bis own language, but also greatly improved it, by 
lixtng the rules of its orthography, which have remained in use 
till very recently. The greatest cause of his popularity was, 
however, the service which he rendered to his countrj'men in 
the altering the constitution of the University of Prague. 
This learned institution having been, as 1 have already said, 
founded in 1347 by tho Emperor Charles the Fourth, on the 
model of those of Paris and of Uologna, the statutes and 
usages of these universities were adopted by it. Accord- 
ing to these statuti-s, the foreigners had, in all tho affairs of 
lh« university, one vote, and tho natives three; but as at 
the opening of the university there was a much greater num- 
ber of muffittri arlium and doctors, who arrived from all parts 
of the Germanic empire to that learned institution, which was 
tho firrt of the kind established within the limits of that em- 
pire, limn of those who were natives of Bohemia, three votes 
were given to the former, and only one reserved to the latter. 
This arrangement caused the greater part of the honours and 
emoluments belonging to the university to be bestowed upon 
Germans, and not upon the natives of the country to which 
tliat university belonged — a circumstance which could not but 
create amongst tbe Bohemians much ill-will and jealousy 
■gainst the Genuaus. Hubs undertook, in conjunction with 
his futuru fellow-martyr Jerome of Prague, and anotlier pa- 
triot namixl John Zwickowicz, to redress this unjust arrange- 
ment: and his plea on that occasion was as follows: — " It is 
true that when Charles the Fourth, of glorious and blessed 
mecDurj', had founded this univi-rsity, he ordained that for a 
time the German musters of arts should have, in the election 
of the rector, and in tbe decision of all other academical 
officers, three votes, and that tho Bohemians shouhl have but 
one. This most praiseworthy monarch, however, made this 
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regulation only because there were then but few of our coun- 
trymen who had received the degree of master of arts, or 
doctor; but as now, by the grace of God, there is a great 
number amongst us who have received these degrees, it is just 
that we should have three votes, and you Germans should 
rest satisfied with one.^^ This affair was debated with much 
warmth on both sides; but, finally, the influence of Huss ob- 
tained from the King of Bohemia, Wenceslav, a decree of the 
following purport : — " Although it is necessary to love all men, 
yet charity ought to be regulated by the degrees of proximity. 
Therefore, considering that the German nation, which does 
not belong to this country, and has, moreover, as we have 
learnt from the most veritable evidence, appropriated to itself, 
in all the acts of the University of Prague, three votes, whilst 
the Bohemian nation, the legitimate heir of this realm, has 
but one; and considering that it is very unjust that foreigners 
should enjoy the privileges of the natives of the country, to 
the prejudice of the latter, wo order, by the present act, under 
the penalty of our displeasure, that the Bohemian nation 
should, without any delay or contradiction, enjoy hencefor- 
ward the privilege of three votes in all councils, judgments, 
elections, and all other acaden^ic acts and dispositions, in the 
same manner as is practised in the University of Paris, and 
in those of Lombardy and Italy." 

The Germans made a strenuous efibrt to preserve their pri- 
vilege; and it is said that, at a meeting which they held pre- 
vious to the publication of the above-mentioned edict, they 
resolved that, should it take place, they were to retire in a 
body from Prague ; and those of them who would disobey this 
decision were to bo punished by the loss of two fingers — a 
characteristic trait of national animosities, and which shows 
that intellectual pursuits are not able to soften down those 
lamentable feelings. Yet it is still more deplorable to think, 
as the events which took place since the beginning of 1848 have 
shown, that the high mental development of which modern Ger- 
many boasts has not been able to change the feelings which 
animated their ancestors of the fifteenth century towards the 
Slavonians; and that although the manner in which those feel- 
ings have been of late but too frequently expressed has become 
perhaps more refined by the progress of civilization, yet their 
real nature seems to remain unaltered. It is now about three 
years ago — which in this eventful period appears more than a 
quarter of a century — since I alluded to this unfortunate state 
of things, and pointed out its dangerous consequences, which are 
now developing themselves with such fearful rapidity.* May 

• Panilatitm and Germanism, p. 24C, and Appendix II. 
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1, in its mercy, avert from us the repetition of those events 
which similar causes produced iu the tifteonth century! 

When the edict was published, the Germans executed their 
resolution: with the exception of a few, they loft Prague, and 
retired to Germany. This emigration seems to have been 
immense,* and it led to the foundation of the University of 
Lcipsic, and soon afterwards to that of other similar estab- 
lishments in Germany, where the name of Hubs, as that of the 
principal cause of the revolution, became an object of universal 
hatred. It was, however, natural that the same reason should 
render Huse as popular amongst his own uouutrymon aa he 
was odious to the Germans; and, indeed, he became the object 
of universal admiration in Bohemia, and his popularityamongst 
the inhabitants of that country was perhaps even greater than 
that which O'Connell enjoyed during his most palmy days in 
Ireland. Tlits cireumBtanco has undoubtedly contributed 
more than any thing else to the rapid spread of his doctrines 
in Bohemia and other countries of the Slavonic tongue; whilst 
it accounts, in a great measure, for the remarkable circum- 
stance, that the same doctrines found no echo in Germany, 
where, a century afterwards, the Reformation of Luther gained 
ground with considerable ease and rapidity. 

The event which I have just narrated took place in 1409; 
nnd immediately afterwards Hues was elected Rector of the 
University of Prague, and began openly to preach doctrines 
opposed to Rome. I have said that the ground for such doc- 
trinofl was prepared in Bohemia by the tradition of the na- 
tional churches, which was cherished in the memory of her 
inhabitants by the influence of the Waldensians who had 
sought and found refuge in that country, and by the advance 
of the national intellect, promoted by the University of 
Prague. Lot me add to these causes one more, of a very 
powerful nature, and which gavo the impulse to the movement 

Srepared by tho others, — 1 mean the doctrines of the great 
Iritiah reformer Wicklyffe. 
Although a considerable distance separatee Bohemia from 
this island, and which, in tho imperfect state of communica- 
tion during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, was an iu- 

nnU which MTerml writers Ubvo sivcn n* to Ihe number of Iha 
littndenlt who left the ITiiivcniLji of I'rai^u on tliul wcasbn ilrffur 
Ilageo «»y» thai it wm 40,000; Lnpuciiiii, 4A,i'00; Uie aontcm- 
lor Lauda, quntiHl bj Balbiiiiia, tlatM that it was 3G,IHH); Da- 
re Ihiui 3-1.000; lYiiliirrae •nil Cochlfu» reduce ihwe immetiH 
nnmbvn to 3(100. 3ini!iu Sylvius miaiei it ta Imvo bc-co fiOOO; and I am 
ln«linvd to coimirli-r iliis \vsl itftteuipiit, fcivon b/ Ilia iiiD*t acoomplifhed 
writ** of hi* tioio, and coutenpoimry with tbe event, u the Deoreat to Ihe 
irtuh. 
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Borraonntablo bar to frequent intorcourB© between tho land of 
Wk-klyfTo and that of Huss, peculiar circumstances facilitated 
an intellectual connection between the two countriee, and 
brought within the walla of Prague the opinions of tho parish 
priest of Lutterworth. Uichard tlio Second waa married, as 
is well known, to Anna, daughtor of tho Emperor Charles the 
Fourth, whose beneficial reign in Bohemia 1 have described 
in the course of this chapter. She had brought over with her 
to England several Bohemian attendants, who, after the death 
of that princess, returned to their native land, and imported 
the writing)? of Wicklyffe. Some Bohemians went to the then 
far-famed University of Oxford; and Jerome of Prague is 
said to have remained for some time at that university, 
whence he returned furnished with tho works of Wicklyffe, 
and imbued with his opinions. It is also said that two 
English Lollards, named James and Conrad, of CanterbnrVi 
arrived at Prague, where, Huss having received them in his 
house, they communicated to him the works of Wicklyffe, 
which Hnss disliked at lirst, but, becoming better acquainted 
with their contents, he changed his opinion on this subject. 
According to the same account, these two Englishmen re- 
quested Huss's pennission to paint the hall of his house, which 
having obtaine(i,'thoy represented upon its walls, on ono side 
the entrance of Christ into Jerusalem, and on tho other a 
cavalcade of the pope, with all the splendour of pontifical 
pomp. Hnss was much pleased with these pictures ; and hav- 
ing spoken of them with great praise, a large number of tha 
inhabitanta of Prague went to see them, and made comments 
upon their meaning. The opinions became divided upon this 
Bubi'-'Ot, some taking a part for, others against, the subject of 
these pictures ; and it may easily be conceived that, at a time 
when the art of printing was still unknown, a bold attack 
upon such revered authority as that of Rome made by this 
emblem, could not but produce a strong sensation ; and, in- 
deed, it created such a ferment amongst the inhabitants of 
Prague, that the English strangers were obliged to leave that 
place. This circumstance must also have consrdorablv at- 
tracted the attention of the public to the productions of Wick- 
lyffe, which eeem at that time to have circulated in great 
numbers in Bohemia, as Sbinko, archbishop of Prague, in 
HIO caused a great number of them to bo publicly burnt. 
The autlior who relates this event says, that many of tho 
brKiks which perished in that auto-da-/i were beautifully writ- 
ton and splendidly bound ;* a circumstance which shows that 

* Hutchurriiiie rmiioriuta ne bulli* aureia legumeatUquo precioris orokb^ 
»»y« CochleuH, J}t B«a» Uuunico. 
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toey had been in the possession of wealthy persons, and, con- 
Boquontly, that the opinions which they contained had gained 
access to high quarters. 

Huss translated several of Wicklyffe'a works, and sent them 
to the principal noblemen of Bohemia and Moravia; and their 
circulation was not confined to these countries, but extended 
to Poland, where they found ardent admirers. But I shall 
give more particulars on this subject in another place. 

From all that I have said, it is evident that when Husa 
began to proclaim his doctrines, Bohemia was ripe for a spi- 
ritual insurrection againet the authority of Rome ; but it is 
probable that, without such a leader as he was, this insurrec- 
tion would have been very partial, and would never have 
assumed that national character which was the principal 
cause of the rapidity with which it spread over all the country, 
and gave to it that intensity of vigour which its adherents 
displayed during the long and tremendous struggle by which 
it was followed. Had Husa confined his labours to theologi- 
cal discussions, without identifying himself, as he did, with 
the cause of Bohemian nationality, his success would have 
been limited to a small number of disciples, instead of influenc- 
ing tho hearts and minds of a wholo nation. This circum- 
stance has not escaped the sagacious observer Balbinus, 
whose honest heart glowed for his nation, even under the garb 
of a Jesuit, and whose clear-sighted judgment remained un- 
biassed by tho withering influence of the order to which he 
belonged. This eminent writer, who, by his patriotic efforts 
in collecting the historical and literary monuments of Bohe- 
mia, which his fellow Jesuits were sedulously destroying, has 
rendered an immense service to his country, having made a 
profound study of all that relates to the history of Hussitism ; 
and although, as a devoted eon of the Roman Catholic Church, 
be severely condemned the dogmas of those formidable enemies 
of his church, he never hesitated to render full justice to them 
when«ver they deserved commendation. His impartiality is 
therefore above all praise, for it proceeded from a pure love 
of truth, and not from that so-called philosophical indifference, 
which, having no heart, soul, or faith for or in any thing, re- 
duces tho historian to a mere weighing machine of facts and 
arguments. 

I must apologise to my readers for this perhaps too long 
digression about tho patriotic historian of Bohemia: but it 
will be in the course of this work but too often my painful 
duty to pass a severe condemnation upon the misdeeds of that 
eolobratod body to which Balbinus belonged. 1 therefore was 
unable to forego the pleasure of dwelling for a moment on one 
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of those few sunny epots which occasionally light up the long 
and gloomy truck of iniquity pursued by that body, and which 
winds through tho pages of the history of Bohemia, and of 
that of my own country. 

I return to tho subject in question, t. e., the cause of that 
extraordinary influence which Huas gained over hie country- 
men, Balbinus, nnablo to develop it without condemning the 
hostility of his order to the nationality of his country, whioh , 
I shall describe in another place, has pointed it out by a 
masterly stroke of his pen. After having related the power- 
ful effect of the sermons which Huss preached in tho national > 
language at a chapel called Bethlehem, he concludes by tlio 
following line of Virgil; — 



And lot me add, that in the future religious revolutions which | 
undoutedly will follow the political and social commotionii i 
which now agitate the world, that party will obtain tho vic- 
tory amongst tho Slavonians which shall employ the same | 
arms, and ascend the same car, and which aro those of nation- 
ality. 

As a specimen of tho popular style in which Huss preached I 
his sermons, I may quote the following fragment, preserved | 
by the Protestant writer Theobald, to whoso thorough know- 
lodge of the subject Balbinus bears a favourable testimony. 

" My Dear Bohemians, — Is it not very strange that yoii J 
should ho prohibited from proclaiming truth, and particularly I 
that truth which manifests itself now in England and other i 
countries j as, for instance, that the use of separate burying | 
places, and of large bells, has no other object than to (ill the J 
purse of the priests % There are, besides, many other thing* j 
which are maintained under pretence of order, but which in ] 
reality are only lit to disturb Christendom. These people ] 
seek to enthral you by their disorderly order ; but if you will 1 
prove yourselves to be men, you will easily break these chaina, I 
and acquire such a liberty, that you would feel as if you had I 
left a prison. Moreover, is it not a sliame and a sin, that I 
books containing truth, anil solely written for your welfare^ I 
should bo burnt !^ 1 

This sermon must have been preached after the destruction j 
of the works of Wicklyfle by the Archbishop of Prague, which | 
I mentioned on page 34^ and words of this kind, addressed to I 
tho common senao and the national feelings of tho hearer^ f 
could Hot but produce a powerful effect upon them. I 

The political circumstances of Bohemia nt that time werft I 
wry fuvourablo to the spread of opinions opposed to tha \ 
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Jatholic hierarchy. The throne of that country 
was then occupied by Vonct-alav, son of Charlos the Fourth, 
who, 10 1378. succeeded hie father to the imperial diadem of 
Germany and the royal crown of Bohcuiia. He inherited 
the dignity and poesoEsions, but not the virtues and talents, 
of his father. Of a weak mind, violent dieposition, and pro- 
iligato conduct, his reign was most tyrannical and oppreasivo. 
Deposed by a conspiracy of his nobles, he regained his throne 
by the assistance of hia relatives, but only to lose it soon 
again. His own brother SigJamund, king of Hungary, seized 
by treachery his person, threw the captive sovereign into the 
common jail of his own capital, and transferred him after- 
wards to a place of confinement at Vienna. Vonceslav suc- 
ceeded in making hia escape after eighteen months of impH- 
Bonment, and returned to Prague, the citizens of which, having 
experienced from Sigismundastill worae treatment than from 
ihcir legitimate sovereign, received him with great joy. This 
event took place in 1403 ; and Venceslav showed at this tliird 
assumption of his throne an entirely altered disposition. Ho 
was broken in spirit : his violence was gone, and succeeded by 
a state of apathy ; he thought now of nothing more than of 
indulging in eenaual pleasures ; and the rigour of tyranny was 
replaced by the relaxed rule of a supine authority. In short, 
tho change which misfortune had wrought in hia character 
was so complete, that from a king stork he became a king log. 
He was deprived of the imperial crown, which was bestowed 
upon his brother Sigismund; but he retained tho throne of 
Itohemia, where bis facile reign was very favourable to tho 
froo development of doctrines opposed to tho established 
church, which, under another rule, would have undoubtedly 
met a severe repression, not only from ecclesiastical, but also 
civil authority. Venceslav, however, who disliked the priests, 
and called tliem '^ the most dangerous of all tho comedians," 
was glad to see their power shaken by the preaching of Huss. 
He therefore laughed at the complaints which they addressed 
tu bim on this subject ; and thus all tlic cfTorts of tho ecole- 
■iastical authority to stop tho progress of Huea's doctrines, 
being unsupported by the civil power, failed in producing any 
dTect. 

Sbinkn, the nrclibishop of Prague, who had for some time 
tried in vain to put a stop to the proceedings of Huss, ob- 
tained, in 1410, a bull from the pope, Alexander Fifth, 
empowering him to suppress by force heresy within his juris- 
diction, to destroy all the writings of Wicklyffe, and to forbid 
preaching, exci-pt in pnrochi.a1, conventual, and episcopal 
churches. This prohibition was aimed at Huss, who naa 
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preaching in a chapol, and it produced, on the part c 
influential frienda, a strong opposition to the publication of the 
abova-inentionod bull. It wa,s, however. Anally proclaimed 
on the 9th March HIO, and Hnss was iminediatel}' cited 
before the arc liie pise opal court on a charge of heresy. Huss, 
and many followers of the doctrines of Wicklyffe, brought 
their books to the archbishop, requesting Mm to point out 
and to prove the heretical doctrines which they contained, in 
order to enable them to reject those errors. The couimtseioii i 
which was appointed to examine the books iu question, de- < 
dared all the writings of Wicklyffe heretical, and the arch- 
bishop decided at a provincial synod that they should be 
destroyed by fire, and prohibited at the same time, under the 
penalty of excommunication, preaching in chapels. 

The University of Prfigue protested against this decision, 
declaring that the archbishop had no right to dispose of 
books which were the property of its members; that the uni- 
versity had a right to investigate every kind of ductrinot 
that it was impossible to teach without books; and that if 
the' principle proclaimed by the archbishop was to be adopted, 
it would become necessary to destroy the works of the Pagan 
philosophers. This protest was presented to the king, who 
induced the archbishop to suspend the execution of his lite- I 
rory arito-da-Je, and the affair was referred to the decision of ' 
the newly elected pope, John Twenty-third. The archbishop 
did not, however, wait for that decision, but ordered the de- 
struction of the works of Wicklyffe, to which I have alluded 
on page 34, and soon afterwards he pronounced a solemn 
excommunication against Huss. 

This event produced an immense sensation amongst tho 
whole population of Bohemia, which divided on this subject 
into two parties, violently opposed one to another, and whoao 
differences frequently led to active collision. The king strictly 
prohibited all public demonstrations of this kind, and or- 
dered the archbishop to indenmify the owners of tho destroyed 
books; but, as the prelate refused to comply with this injuno- 
lion, his estates were put under sequestration. 

Huss continued meanwhile to preach, explaining that ha 
did not contend for any thing else but what was titught by 
the Scriptures, by Christ and tlio apostles; that he did not seek i 
to separate from the universal church, but, on tho contrary, 
steadfastly hold all its tenets; and that it was impossible to ad- I 
mit that the pope should know the real state of the c)ueetiot), { 
else he could never have enjoined on tho archbishop such I 
acts of barbarity as those which bad been committed by that | 
prclolu. He pointed out tho schemes by which tho archbishop, | 



the clergy, and their adherente, songht to destroy him, soleron- 
]y declaring thai it was impossible for him to obey the com- 
iDandtneDts of ama in preference to those of God iind Jeeus 
Christ. Ho exhorted the people to remain firm in their adhe- 
rence to the truth; and besides his sermons, ho and his friends 
held pabtio disputations to defend the writings of Wick- 
lyffe. 

Whilst this agitation was going; on, a papal ombasgy an- 
oouncing the election of Pope John Twenty-third arrived at 
Prague. The king, the queen, and many of the principal 
noblemen of the country, addressed themselves to the papal 
legates, representing to them tho real state of the ques- 
tion, and requesting them to obtain from the new pontiff tho 
recall of the bull issued by his predecessor, and partiaularly to 

K-eserve tho privileges of the Chapel of Bethlehem {i.e., where 
D88 was preaching.) Tho papal embassy was, however, ao 
oompanied on its return to Rome by the delegates of the arch- 
bishop who obtained from the pope an approbation of the pro- 
ceedings of that prelate, and a citation of Huss to appear at 
Rome in order to answer the charge of heresy which was pre- 
ferred afrainst him. The king addressed again the pope, re- 
presenting to him the condition of the Bohemian Church; that 
it was impossible for Huss to undertake a journey to Roma- 
on account of the many dangers to which his life would be 
exposed by such a voyage; requested once more the coniirma- 
tjon of the permission to preach in the Chapel of Bethlehem ; 
and proposed that the religious differences which had sprung 
up in Bohemia should be settled either by the Univeri>ity of 
Prague, or by a cardinal sent for this object at the expense of 
the king. 

The pope answnred, however, that the appearance of Hubs 
at Rome was indispensable, and that three judges for tho in- 
vestigation of his cosF" were already appointed. This intelli- 
gence encouraged the archbishop to repeat the excommunica- 
tion of Huss, and to demand the restitution of hia estates. 
But as his dcman<l was not granted, and as many clergymen 
refused to proclaim in their churches the anathema against 
Hum, the archbishop put an interdict upon tho capita). 
Tho king, irritated by such proceedings, banished suvernl 
eler^wen who hod taken a prominent part in executing the 
archbishop's orders, seized the treasures of tho Chapter of 
I'ragno, and caused the estates of the realm to enact a law 
prohibiting to sue any one before the ecclesiastical courts for 
a secular cause. These vigonius measures induced tlio arch- 
bishop to relent; and an the king and Huss himself woro very 
anxious to pacify these disturbances, both parties agreed to 
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eubmit their mutual difft-rences to a court of arbitration, whicli 
WOB appoiated on tbe 3d July 1411. and gavo iii a few days 
the roUowing decision : The archbishop was to Bubmit to the 
king, to recall his interdict as well as all the ecclesiastical 
penalties wliich lie had proclaimed, to cancel all tbo proceed- 
injrs which he had begun on account of heresy, and to send a 
written declaration to the Roman curia that there were no 
heretics in Bohemia; on the other side, the king was to restore 
tlio estates of tho archbishop, severely to punish all heresies, 
to watch over the maintenance of peace by both parties, and 
to defend the priviluges of the clergy and those of tho univer- 
sity. Both parties assented to this verdict; and not long 
afterwards Huss gave, in a general assembly of the uni- 
versity, a confession of his faith, defended his conduct, and 
publicly requested the archbishop to dispense with hia journey 
to Home, since he was decided to act in all points oa a dutiful 
son of the church. The archbishop delayed, however, to send 
to liomo the promised doclaration that there were no heretics 
in Bohemia, for he knew it would not be well received by tho 
papal court, and soon afterwards death relieved him from this 
dimuult situation. 

Tho pacification which I have just described conid not hare 
■any permanent effect; and a new circumstance which took 
placo beforo tho end of tliat year (1411), rekindled with 
great fury religious contention. Tho pope, John Twenty-third, 
proclaimed a crusade against Ladislaus king of Naples, promis- 
ing a plenary indulgence to all those who would take a pari 
in it, either personally or by pecuniary contributions. A 
legate sent for that especial object arrived in Bohemia, and 
was obtaining from credulous people considerable sums of 
money. This gave much offence to the moro enlightened in- 
habitants of the countr}'. and Htias bi-gan to preach against 
this monstrous abuse of the papal authority, and to prove by 
public disputations the absurdity and unchristian character of 
this scandalous means for promoting the personal interest of 
the pope. The clergy, particularly the higher ones, took tho 
nart of the pope, and so did also the German burghers of 
Prague, who composed a powerful corporation, and by whom 
the principal municipal ofBces of the old town wore held; 
whiUt on the other side the greatest part of the laity amongst 
the llohomians xcalously embraced the sentiments of Huss. 

The last-named party was most ably supported on that 
occasion by Jerome of Prague, who became afterwards the 
fellow-martyr of IIuss. lie was born at Prague, in a noblo 
but poor family, and became a friend of Huss when they were 
both student*. Ho visited afterwards Bcvcrai foreign univer^ 
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, and amongst others Oxford, from whence ho brougbt 
several writings of Wiuklj'fTe. He made a pilgrimage to 
tlio Holy Land, aB8i§ted in tho organization of the University 
of Cracon', and labourud as a missionary in Lithuania. He 
was a man nol only of profound learning, but also of great 
experience; and his fiery disposition, and brilliant eloquence, 
often produced upon his countrjmcn a more powerful impres- 
sion than was done oven by Husa himself. 

Uuss was excommunicated by a papal legato, and the whole 
of tho country, but particularly its capital, became the scene 
of continual strife between his adherents and his opponents, so 
that blood was spilt on more than one occasion. 

Tho king issued a peremptory order to the principal autho- 
rities of the country, to adopt proper measures for putting a 
stop to those disturbances, anil the clergy convoked for this 
purpose a synod, which met at Ilohmish Brod, on the Cth Feb- 
ruary HIS, The theological opinions represented at that 
RK^eting were, however, of so opposite a character, that it was 
quit© impossible to come to any agreement on this subject. 
Magister Jackobel of Mioss, oneof the most accomplished and 
moat decided disciples of Wicklyffe in Bohemia, openly stated 
tho real point at issue, by declaring that the question was, 
whether the human ordinances of a hierarchy composed of 
mortal and consequently fallible beings, or tho commandments 
of God and tlie precepts of Clirist, were to bo obeyed '. Tho 
Romish party maintained, on the contrary, that tho Bohemian 
clergy owed an unconditional submission to the pope and tha 
cardinals, as they were the only true and legitimate successors 
of St Peter and the apostles. The party of Huss, which was 
represented, in the absence of their leader, by his friend John 
Jesienicki, adopted a middle course, and demanded that tho 
pacification of 1411 (ri(/« page +0) should be renewed; that 
tho ancient rights of the Bohemian Church, in respect to its 
relation with Rome, should be restored; that Huss should bo 
permitted personalty to appear before the synod, in order to 
clear himself from the charge of heresy ; and that, when this 
object was accomplished, all his accusers should be duly 
punished, and similar accusations strictly prohibited for the 
future; and fmally. that the excommunication of Huss should 
}ie recalled, ami Bohemia justified before tho court of Home 
from all suspicion of heresy, by an embassy sent for this pur- 
pose. 

Tho object of these propositions was apparently to intro- 
dnce «ome refomw into tho church without producinjr any 
disruption; and although subsequent experience proved tho 
impossibility of its accomplishment, the hojies which seem to 
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Iiavo been entertained on this Hubject by Huae anahi 
were not so unreasonable aa thoy may now appear, cimsiiier- 
ing that an ecclesiastical reform was then loudly demanded 
by many zealous churehman. 

The Bomish party refused to accept these propositions, and 
the synod wiis dissolved nithout hnviug arrived at any de- 
cision. The king appointed, therefore, a coraraission, com- 
posed of several prelates and the rector of tho university, ia 
order to decide by arbitration tho disputed points. When ths 
proceedings of this commission were opened, the Romish party 
insisted upon the position that the pope and the cardinals 
were the real head and body of tho church, whilst Jesienicki, 
who represented the party of Hubs, agreed to accept it, but 
with the following addition : That he, and those whom h© re- 
presented, were ready to accept the decisions of the church, 
in such a manner as every true and faithful Christian ought 
to accept them. The commission decided in favour of the ad- 
dition, which was directed against the infallibility of the pope 
and his college, to which the Uomish party strictly adhered; 
and the king was so angry with the leaders of that party, who 
{jrotested against the abovo-mentioned decision, that be exilud 
them from the country. 

The king having desired Huss to withdraw from the 
capital, where his presence was increasing the excitement 
of the contending parties, ho retired into the country, even 
before the convocation of tho synod wliioh I have described 
above; but he did nut relax in his exertions, and coo- 
tinued to preach in Boiicminn, and to publish writings in ths 
samo language. Meanwhile, the Emperor Sigismnnd harin^ 
obtained from tho pope, John Twenty-third, the convocotioq' 
of a general council at Constance, on the 1st November 1414^ 
sent a message to Huss, inviting him to appear, under tha 
protection of an imperial safe-conduet, before that council, and 
personally to defend his cause. Huss inunediutely Mignilicd 
his assent to the imperial sunmions, uud repaired to Prague, 
where he announced his desire to clear hiuiaelf from evenr 
imputation of hereiy, before the archbishop and a synod. 
The archbishop having rejected this offer, he went to th» 
papal inquisitor, who, having assembled some of the principal' 
noblemen and clergymen, ileclared Huss to bo free from every 
suspicion of heresy, and gave a written document to this pur^ 
pose ; and this testimouy induced the archbishop to givo m 
Hiuiilar declurutiuQ. 

Huss now wrote to Sigismuud, repeating his promise to 
ropair to Coustance, and requested that inonun-h to obtaio 
for him a public trial of his opinions before tho council. The 
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emperor promised that his rcjueat Bhould be granted, and 
u[>pointe(l, in conjunction with his brother, King Venceslav, 
three Uoheniian noblemen of high rank to accompany him to 
Ui« council. 

As soon as the resolution of Husb became known, presents 
of different kinds, as well as pecuniary contributions, poured 
Dpon him from all parts of the country, which considered him 
nf its worthiest representative in an aes^mbly coniposed of the 
nioAt eminent individuals of that time. Before starting on 
hifl journej', Husa ie^ued an address to his nation, in which 
he expressed his conviction that he would be exposed to the 
malice of his numerous enemies, but that he firmly trusted in 
l>ivine providence, and his Saviour, who would guard and pro- 
tect him against all dangers, inspire him with the necessary 
wisdom for the defence of truth, and if it were necessary that 
he should seal it with his blood, would give him the fortitude 
rvquirtid for such a sacrihce. Ho exhorted, at the same time, 
bis countrymen to be steadfast in maintaining (Jod's truth, and 
fervently to pray that Uod would give him the grace to behave 
aa his faithful servant on that solemn and trying occasion. 

On the llth October 1414, Huas begun his voyage, which, 
during his whole passage through Bohemia, resembled a tri- 
umphal progress, as lie was received in every place by immense 
crowds, who accompanied him a part of the way, invoking the 
blessing of heaven on their groat countryman, and giving him 
every possible mark of respect. When he had crossed the 
frontier of Bohemia, he turned his horse, and cast from tho 
beights of the Uuhmcrwald a last longing look on his beloved 
lulive land, and having addressed to ilcavt-n a fervent prayer 
for its welfare, continuud his way on the German soil. 

I have related above (page 33), that the decided part which 
Iluu had taken against theOemians intheaSairof thuUniver> 
sity of Prague, had rendered him as odious to that nation as 
it made him popular with his own. His reception in Germany 
wui, however, thu reverse of hostile. At his approach to 
Nuremberg, which was then one of tho greatest cities of that 
oomitry, he was mot by an immense number of inhabitants, 
and solemnly conducted by them into their town, wliere, 
during his short stay, he was continually surrounded by tho 
most distinguished and learned people of that place, clergy- 
men as well as laymen, who publicly conversed with him on 
the most im]>ortunt subjects. His reception was also very 
favourable in other places of Uermany through which be 
passed, notwithstanding that his onomii-s had sunt a bishon, 
who preceded him by three days' journey, warning the peuplo 
not to listeu to tho voice of tho heretic. 
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Hufia arrived at Constance on the 2d Xovember 1414, 
was raet on liia entry into that place by a larjro concourse of 
people. He had not with him the imperial eafe-coDduct, but 
it waa brought the next day by Voncoelav of Duba, one of tho 
three Bohemian noblemen appointed to accompany hira, and 
who immediately signified It to the council. The popo de- 
clared, at the request of Chlumslti, another of the above-men- 
tioned noblemeo, that be would do no harm to Hubs, if he 
had even murdered bis own (the pope's) brother; and on tlie 
9th November the interdict which rested upon Huas was pro- 
visionally taken off at the request of the Boliemian noblemen. 

The numerous enemies which Huss had amongst the Bohe- 
mian clergy were meanwhile making every possible effort in 
order to destroy him. Whole crowds of people, who had 
been present at his sermons and public disputations, were in- 
duced to make depositions of all that was considered u 
erixineous in them. Thus a long list of accusations was pre- 
ferred against the reformer. The moat part of them were 
either founded upon incorrect reports, or misapprehension ; 
but there were many positive facts of his attacking thu immo- 
rality and encroachments of the clergy, as well as the sale 
of indulgences ; and these were undoubtedly more dangerous 
to him than erroneous views upon more doctrinal points. 
Huss having received this document, published a protest 
against all the false statements which it contained, but it did 
not prevent tho Bohemian clergy from sending it by a special 
deputation to tho council. On the next day after the arrival 
of Hubs, a member of the above-mentioned deputation affixed 
to the doors of all the churches of Constance the most violent 
denunciations against the obstinate heretio who despised the 
ohurch, and the interdict, &c. &o. ; whilst all of thera endea- 
voured to persuade the cardinals that Huss wished to upset 
the whole organization of the church, and was capable of re- 
sorting to any means whatever for accomplishing this object; at 
the same time, reports were artfully spread that ho intended 
publicly to preach, in order to gain over to his views the people; 
that he meditated a secret flight, being conscious of his own 
guilt, SiC, &c. ; all this was done with the object of depriving 
him of liberty. These machinations had tho desired effect; 
and on the 28th November the burgomaster of Constance ar- 
rived nt the lodgings of Huss, in company with two bishops, and 
summoned him to follow them in order to defend his case before 
the popo and the cardinals. Chlumski, who perceived at 
once what was the object of this proceeding, protested against 
it as contrary to tho imperial safe-conduct, but the delcgatoa 
insisted, and pointed to their armed retinue by which tho house 
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was surrounded. Huas obeyed tho summons, and appeared 
before tho assembled college, which addressed to him tho 
ijuestioD, whether it was true ihal Bohemia was filled with all 
Eorts of heresies ? He answered that he abhorred every erro- 
neous doctrine, and would rather die than believe them ; that 
he had appeared before the council in order to be instructed, 
and was ready to abjure every error, and to perform penance. 
The assembled fathers were satisfied with this declaration, 
and allowed Huss to retire. He remoined, however, under tho 
surveillance of an armed band. 

The odium Oteolopieum of the enemies of Huss was, however, 
not so easily baffled; and tho same day, when tho cardinals 
had assembled in tho afternoon, thoy made such efforts to ex- 
cite the college against Huss, that the cardinals promised 
that he should never be set at liberty. Immediately after this 
met-tin^, Ghlumski was summoned by the council to give up 
Huss, irritated at the violation of tho imperial safe-conduct, 
Chlumski repaired to the pope and demanded with threats 
the immediate liberation of Huss. The pope repeated his 
former declaration that he had nothing against Hubs, but that 
ho could not resist the cardinals, prompted by the violent 
hatred of the Bohemian clergy. This declaration may have 
not been devoid of truth, considering that the samo pope was 
soon afterwards deposed and imprisoned by the council,* 
Chlumski protested against this prooeeding of the council, 
and caused his protestation to bo alBxed to the doors of all 
the churches in the town. He exhibited tho imperial safe- 
conduct to all the German princes and bishops, who wcro 
present at Constance, as well as to the burgomaster and the 
principal citizens of that city, thinking that, being lieges of 
the emperor, they would respect his sufe-conduct ; but all in 

* Pope Joliii the T«ent;-tliird(IisllasaTC't>ss)i) wm bom at NapW in a noble 
bat poor family. In lib youth he bccniiiB a piruic, but oflerworda entered 
lh« churcL mid gDineil the favour of Pope Uoiiifaciiia the Ninth lu such a 
(l<-jr«-,lhal hrwsB created by that poniiffnciirdinB], and hiHli>(^te in Dulognii. 
Ili> conduct woa very BCODdaiDua id many ri«pecl>, bat he sunceedvd, how- 
evvr, in obtaining great favour with Pope Ale.taudcr llie Fjftb, after 
wboM! death he iras bimeolf elected pope in 1410, iu opposition to Gregory 
tbtt Twetlh, luid Renedict tbe Tbineenlh, by whom the dominioD of Ihe 
Uoman Cntholio Churcb naa then divided. John waa compelled by tbo 
Knperor Sifpamund to convoke the Council of ConManoe, in order to ietUe 
thv dutorbi-d slBtc of the churrh, and thia couuci] resolved, aoon after its 
iBMting, lo depoie Jolin on account of hi> many vic<». He therefore fled 
from Conslnncc, and placed bioisclf under the pmteclioD of the Uuke of 
Anatria. He nai, however, judged by default, and depoaed from Ibo pouli- 
6cal di)[nil)r. The Duke of Auitria havint; been compelled to deliver him ta 
the council, ho woa liniiriuncd for borid time in the Castle of Ilcidelbrr^, 
bat aftcrwiirdR ppmiiurd to iro l» Italy, where bis tuco-Nior, Maitin ILu 
f'lflb, niada bim the doui of tbeaucrcd colleges. Jledicd 1 410. 
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vain. Huss was kept for a week in the house of a canon of '^ 

Constance, and afterwarda thrown, on the 6th December, into i 
a dark subterranooua dungeon of a Dominican convent, Tho 
emperor having received from Ghluniski the newa of Huss's 
i n care G rati on, sent instant orders for his release, but they 
wore disregarded by the fathers of the council. On Christ- 
mas day, the emperor himself arrived at Constance, and de- 
manded tho liberation of Huss ; for he well knew what ofToct 
it would produce in Bohemia, tho orown of which was to do- 
volvo upon him at tho demise of his brother Venceslav, an<l 
that the cause of all this mischief would be ascribed to him. 
After many threats to abandon the council, ho actually left 
Constance ; but a deputation of cardinals overtook him, and 
represented that the council had a right to deal with a he- 
retic according to its pleasure; that nobody was bound to keep 
a promise given to a heretic; and that the fathers were de- 
termined, in case the emperor should not return to Constance 
and give up Huss, immediately to dissolve the council, and con- 
aoquently all attempt at reforming the church would be aban- 
doned. This consideration had such an effect upon Sigia- 
mund, that he agreed, at the meeting of the council, January 
I, 1415, no longer to interfere with this business. 

The commission which was appointed to tty Huss having 
examined in his presence the witnesses against him, presented 
to him forty-four artiolos accusing him of opinions contrary to 
the teaching of the church. Huss answered all these accusa- 
tions by proving that some of them had no foundation, that 
others were misapprehended, whilst the remaining charges 
could not be regarded as heresy, as the doctrines to which 
they related never were condemned by any general council, 
but wore in accordance with the Scriptures and common sense. 
There was, however, one point upon which Hubs was diame- 
trically opposed to the council, namely, that he did not 
acknowledge that the pope and tho cardinals did constitute 
the church. A new circumstance added considerably to the 
difficulties of Huss's position. I have mentioned on a former , 
occasion (page 41) Magiater Jackobel of Miess as one of I 
tho boldest followers of Wioklyfib's doctrines. He began 
during tho time when Huss was at Constance to administer to 
tho laity the communion of two kinds, which had been advo- 
cated even before Husa by a Dohemian clergyman of great 
piety and learning, Matbias of Janova, and which had been 
used in tho national Slavonic churches. This led to a public 
disputation in the University of Prague, in consequence of j 
which the same mode of administering the Lord's Supper was 
introduced into three churches of Prague, notwithstanding 
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[fie Btrictest prohibition iasuod by the chaptor of that city. 
The folIowpfB of Husa did not agree amongst themselves on 
this point, and referred lo him for decision. Hubs, wishing to 
prevent a division amoa^t his friends, replied, that the use 
of the oup was allowable to the laity, but not absolutely ne- 
cessary. This answer, instead of settling the disputed point, 
increased the violence of the opposed parties, and Hues 
was repeatedly urged to give a decieivo opinion on this sub- 
ject. He clearly saw that such an opinion would be fatal lo 
himself before tlio council, but his conscience did not permit 
him to hesitate, and he declared, that the use of the cup to- 
gether with the bread was to be recommended, because Christ 
gave it to the apostles, and it was used by the primitive church. 
Since that time the cup became the symbol of his followers. 

The hardships of the prison brought upon Huss a severe 
illness, so that the physicians of the pope ordered him to be 
transferred to a more healthy dwelling. He recovered from hia 
illness, when the flight of the pope from Constance brought upon 
him new sufTering. This event produced tho greatest confu- 
sion, and it was only the hminees of the emperor which pre- 
vented the council from dissolving. The Dominican monks, 
in whose custody Husa remained, delivered to the emperor 
the keys of his prison. This circuuutance inspired the friends 
of Hubs with the hope that he would either liberate him, or 
retain him in his own custody; but, instead of acting in tiiia 
manner, the emperor, at the instigation of the fathers of 
the council, delivered Huss to the bishop of Constance, who 
incarcerated htm in a solitary dungeon of the Coetle of 
tiotlieben, and put his bands and feet in irons. 

Th« treatment of Huss produced a general indignation in 
Bohemia; and public meetings were held, in order to deliberate 
about the means of meeting the danger which wos threaten- 
ing the favourito of the nation. The nobility of Bohemia 
addressed a protest to the emperor, as the heir of their crown, 
against the usage to which Iluss was subjected, and pressingly 
demanded for him a fair trial, and thus to save the honour 
of tho Bohemian nation, which was insulted in the face of the 
whole world by such proceedings.* 

Tho Bohemian and the Polish nobles who were then at 
Constance presented to the council a strong remonstrance 
against the treatment of Hubs, and a Polish nobleman of 
high rank, Venceslav Lt-SKCzynski of Lesna, distinguished 
himself by his zealous defence of Huss, who called him intre- 
fidut 4t silosus veritatit difeaeor.\ 

• Tlie original nf this pTotMtUpremTveJ in Ihp College Lihrarj of Kdioburgli, 
+ Vid4 my Mutory n/(A. Jir/„r^ti«n io JWuitJ, vol. i., pofiCT K-C*. 
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It must be remarked here that the opiQions of Hubs were 
by no meaDB so advanced as those of Wicklylfe. Ho insisted 
chiefly on the nform of those abuses, the existenue of which, 
as well asthenecessity of reforming them, was equally acknow- 
ledged by many zealous churchmen; but he did not by any 
means adopt the views which were proclaimed a century later, 
by Luther, Zuinglius, and Calvin, upon the Eucharist, the 
Pope, &e. &c. it is true that many of his followers adopt- 
ed the same views which had also been entertained by thftj 
Waldenaians, to whose influence on the religious roovcmeots 
of Bohemia I have alluded on page 2fl ; but Huss himself 
never did ^o such lengths. The cause of tho violent hatred of' 
the clergy against Huss wob, therefore, not so much the view* 
which he entertained on various theological subjects, as the 
manner in which he trii'd to establish them, i. e., by an appeal 
to the Scriptures, and not to the authority of the churchy 
and by submitting them to the judgment of tho people, and," 
not exclusively to that of the clergy. It was a revolutionairj' 
principle, which, if once admitted, even in very unimportant 
objects, might be applied to tho moat vita! questions, and 
establish the great principle proclaimed by tho Reformation 
of the 16tU century — the right of private judgment. Thi» 
was clearly perceived by the fathers of tho council, and ifr. 
was on this account that even such men as, for mstaaeo, ' 
tho canlinal, Peter D'Ailly, himself a great advocate of ecole*; 
eiasticiil reforms, were moat violently opposed to Huss, con- 
sidering him as a rebel to the authurity of the church. 

On the 5th June 1415, Huss was brought before the assembled'' 
council, which presented to him hia own manuscript of a trc»<-! 
tise on the cliurch, whence the chief points of accusatioir 
against him were extracted, and the question whether it ooim] 
tained his opinions was addressed to him. Huss answered m 
the afliniiativc, declaring his readiness to defend them, and to 
retract every error which would be proved to be such by the 
Scriptures, This reply was met with a general outcry that it 
mattered not about the Scriptures, but about tho retractation 
of doctrines which the church — i. e., tho pope and tho cardinals 
— had, under the inspiration of tho Holy Ghost, declared to bo 
erroneous. Huss rejoined, that he abhorred every error, nn<t 
began to deliver his confession of faith; but many voicoii 
cried to him that his opinions were not wanted, that he should 
be silent, and only answer to the queKtions which were ad- 
dressed to him. The uproar Anally became so violent, that 
Huss declared that he expected more decorum, kimlnos, nn(i 
moderation, from so Tonerabh? an iissembly; and ho defended 
himself nitb so mticli eloquence and talent, that he euccoeded 
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>roving the first charge which had been brought against 
htm. He became, however, eo exhausted by his osertioua, 
that it was necessury to reconduct him to hia prison. 

One day of respite was granted to him, and his trial was 
resumed on the 7th June, He was accused of holding doc- 
trines on t ran substantial ion contrary- to those of the church, 
and the depositions of witnesses were produced as an evidencu 
of this accusation. Kuas denied this charge, and disproved 
it in such a manner, that his judges were obliged to abandon 
it. Other charges were brought against him, and an uncon- 
ditional submission to the council was demanded from him. 
Hubs, however, insisted that these charges should he proved, 
when the emperor, who was present on that occasion, de- 
clared, that although he had granted a safe-conduct to Huss, 
being now informed by the fathers of the council that 
such a document given to a heretic was not valid, he would 
give no longer any protection to him, and advised him, there- 
fore, to submit to the mercy of the council. This declaration, 
which Huss did not expect, decided his fate; he saw it at 
once ; he expressed hia thanks to the emperor for the protec- 
tion which had hitherto been granted to him, and, overwhelmed 
by his feelings, he sank down in a swoon, from which be re- 
covered only in his prison. 

Next day the trial of Huss was resumed, for the third and 
]aMt time. The charges which were now brought against hitn 
were his opinions about the church, the pope, and the cardi- 
Bals, which he had so strongly and so frequently expressed at 
Prague ; and his want of respect to the eleriry, whom he wished 
in many points to be subject to the secular power, was parti- 
eulariy insisted upon. Huaa could defend, but not deny, these 
charges. His defence was of course not accepted; and the 
cardinal, Peter D"Ailly, summed itp the result of the proceed- 
ings by declaring that Huss had the olteniative either uncon- 
ditionally to submit to the decision of the council, or to havo 
sentence pronounced against him. Huss implored pemiis- 
■ion to give n detailed explanation of his doctrines, declaring 
that if they were rejected by the council, he would agree to 
its decision. This just demand was however refused, und the 
following sentence was intimated to him: — He was publicly lu 
kcknowledge that tho doctrines contained in the forty-four 
ftrticles brought against him were erroneous, to abjure and 
recant iheHe doctrines, and to believe and teach iho con- 
trary of them. Huss answered that he could not abjure 
tboee doctrines which he had never professed, whilst he would 
cot against his conscience deny the truth of others, until their 
falsehood was proved to him. He was adtnoniahed by all 
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present to submit, and it was intimatod to him that the for-J 
miila of recantation which ho was to subsoribo would hS:| 
couched in very mild terms; but ho remained unmoved by all j 
the repreEcntatione and entreaties wliich wci'e addressed] 
to him. He was therefore i-econducted to the prison, after,! 
having declared that God would judge between the council il 
antl himself. It seems that the great popularity of Hues, 
proved by the excitement which his imprisonment had 
created, not only amonj^st the Bohemians, but also amongst 
the Poles, made the Emperor Sigismund afraid of a man 
possessed of such an immense influence. Be it as it may, 
he advised the cardinals by no means to trust Huss, should 
he even recant his opinions, but to condemn him as a heretic, 
bocaase if he were to return to Bohemia, the whole of that 
country, as well as Poland, would be lost to the bhurch, aa , 
his heresy was widely spread in those parts; that his execution: I 
should not be delayed, but take place before ho, the emperor, " 
would leave Constance; and that no more mercy should be 1 
shown to Jerome of Prague, the most zealous as well aa tho | 
ablest disciple of Huss. These words, which gave great ple»- | 
sure to the cardinals, were overheard by the Bohemian noble- j 
men who had accompanied Huss to Constance, as well as by | 
Peter Mladenowicz, a disciple of Huss who followed him to the J 
same place, was an eye-witness of his trial and execution, and | 
left an account of these events, upon which the present na; 
tive is chiefly founded. They immediately wont to inforoLj 
Huss of his impending fate, and exhorted him that since he f 
was to seal by the testimony of his <leath his opinions, ha j 
should not give up a single point to his adversaries, an 
hortation which, considering the character of Hues, was quite I 
supei'HuoUB. They also sent a secret message to Dohemin, \ 
informing their friends about the conduct of the emperor. 
This news produced a renewed excitement in that country; 
meetings were held in several places, and new representations 
addresBod to the council ; but they produced no more effect 
than all thoso which had been formerly made for the same 
object. I 

The corresjiondpnco which Hues kept up from his prison j 
with his Uohemian friends, became even more animated as bia \ 
end was approaching. Ho continually exhorted his diseiploi 
to keep fast to the pure word of Christ, to remain strongly J 
united against the council, which considered the whole Bohfr- | 
mian nation as enemies of the church, but refused to convince J 
them of their errors Ity argument, and steadfastly to maintain j 
the communion of twn kinds, which was introduced by Christ I 
and his apostlos. Hia exhortations regarding (he last-named ' 
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pmnt became the more aniiuatod when the council issued a, de- 
cree strictly prohibiting the use of the cup to the laity, and 
diwlttring all those heretics who insisted upon having its use 
allowed to tln'in. 

The council presented to Husa different formulas of abjura- 
tion, by subscribing which he was to retract hi» opinions and 
to submit to the church. Several of the most distinguished 
cardinals repeatedly viai tod him in the prison, and attempted, 
by friendly persuasions, promises, and offers of every kind, to 
induce him to make a recantation of his opinions. Various 
deputations of the council discussed with him over and over 
the eondemne<l points, but all these efforts did not succeed m 
shaking his conviction of their truth. He required proofs 
taken from the Scripture, or founded on reason, whilst his 
opponents combated him with the decisions of councils, and 
demanded unconditional submission to their authority. 

On the 1st July, Huss sent to the council his last declara- 
tion, that he couhl not, and would not, nbjurc any of hia 
opinions until his errors were proved by the Scriptures. 

All hope of inducing Hubs to make a recantation bein;^ lost, 
the council decided that hia execution sliould take place on 
the 6th July 1415. A general meeting of all the spiritual 
and temporal princes and lonis was held on that day, under 
the presidence of the emperor himself, in the Cathedral 
Church of Constance, An elevated scaffold was erected in 
the navo of that church, having close to it a wooden post upon 
which the sacerdotal vestments of a Roman Catholic priest 
were hanging. ^Vhen Huss was brought into the cliurch and 
perceived those preparations,- he knew what it meant ; he 
therefore fell upon Ida knees and began to pray, lying on the 
ground. The Bishop of London, meanwhile, addressed the 
empcrur, who was sitting on a throne, in a long speech, con- 
cluding by iho following words : — 

" And it was for such a holy and pious work that thou boat 
been chosen by God, elected in heaven rather than on earth, 
placed on the throne by the PrJnee of heaven rather than by 
those of the empire, and particularly that thou shouJdst destroy, 
by the imperial sword, the heresies and errors wJiich wo have 
now to condemn. God has granted thee, for the accomphsh- 
mcnt of this holy work, the wisdom of divine truth, the 
powor of royal majesty and justice, saying to thee, Lo, I 

Sat my wonls into Ihy mouth, by inspiring thee with wis- 
otn : I placed thee over nations and kingdoms, by subjeoting 
to theo the people, in order that thou shuuldst execute judg- 
ment and destroy every iniquity ; destroy, therefore, all her&- 
sies and errors, but particularly this obstinate heretic whotie 
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wickedness has infected many parts of the world with tlie , 
tilt'iice of heresy. This work was assigned to thee, moat glo- 
rious prince, and it is incumbent upon thee to accomptisb it, 
because the dominion of justice was given to thee; thou bast 
therefore prepared for thyself praise from the mouth of babes 
and sucklings, and tby renown will eternally last for having 
destroyed such enemies and batera of the true faith ; and may 
Jesus Christ grant thee hia grace for this work." 

After this blasphemous speech was concluded, the accountt 
of the trial of Huss was read from the pulpit, llusa tried' 
in vain to make some observations against various passages 
of that document; but when he saw that all his etTorts to 
obtain a hearing were useless, ho fell upon his knees and 
commended himself to God and his Saviour, But when a 
bishop said that he had given himself for the fourth person 
of the godhead, he challenged the bishop to name the indivi- 
dual who had heard it, and receiving no answer, ho exclaimed, 
"O how wretched I am, to he obliged to hear sueh a blas- 
phemy ! Itut I appeal to thee, O Christ, whose word is pub- 
licly condemned by this council." Finally, the decree of the 
council condemning the writings of Huss to be burned, nnd 
himself degraded from the priestly office, and delivered to 
the temporal power, was read; whilst Huss, after having pro- 
tested onco more against the iujustice of hia condemnation, 
prayed for his persecutors. When the reading of tlio do- 
oree was concluded, seven bishops approached Huss, and 
desired him to endue the sacerdotal vestments. Hussobeyedi 
and tho bishops exhorted him once more to retract his errora, 
for the sake of his salvation, and' of his honour. Huss ascended; 
the Bcafiblding which I have mentioned, and addressed tlw' 
people, who filled the church, in the following manner : — " Tlw 
bishops bid me to acknowledge before you my errors. If thit 
were possible to be done by the loss of the honour only of a 
mortal man, they would perhaps have persuaded me to do what 
they require. But 1 am standing hero before tho face of th« 
Almighty God, and I cannot do it without dishonour to Hin 
and without being exposed to the reproaches of my own ooi 
science. Because I feel convinced that I never have taughft' 
any thing of what I am now accused ; but that I have alwayl 
believed, written, taught, and preached the contrary of it.' 
How could I lift my eyes to heaven, how could 1 show mj 
face to those whom I have taught, and whoso number is veiT. 
great, if I were to unseltle their minds about all those th 
of which they have no doubt at present! Am 1 to throw 
doubt and uncertainty so many souls by my example; 
many consciences inatructed by the inoontestible wordi 
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tb« holjr writ, edified by the pure doctrino of the gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thus defended even against the attacks 
of tJie evil onfi! No, I shall never let it appear that I have 
more regard for this mortal body than for the eternal salva- 
tion of all those souls." He was interrupted by the bishops, 
who ordered him to descend from tlio scaffolding, and began 
the ceremony of degrading him from the priestly oflice. One 
of them took the chalice from his hand, and said, "0 thoii 
accursed Judas, because thou hast abandoned the council of 
peace, and hast conspired witli the Jews, we take from thee 
this cup of salvation." But Husa answered, " I confide, how- 
ever, in God the Father of all, and our Lord Jesus Christ, 
for whose name's sake I am sulfiTing all this, that He will not 
take from me the cup of His salv.ition ; but, on the contrary, 
I have the firm assurance that I shall drink it to-day in Hia 
kingdom." Other bishops approached him by turns, each 
taking from him a part of the sacerdotal vestments, and ad- 
dressing to him abuse and curses, which he answered by say- 
ing, that ho euffi-red all this blasphemy with patience for the 
sake of his Master, Jesus Christ. At length they arrived at 
th« la«t part of this ceremony, the taking off of the clerical 
tonsure, and began to dispute whether it was to be done with 
a knife or scisfiors, Huss turned, meanwhile, to the eroperor, 
who was witnessing this scene sitting on a throne, and calmly 
Baid, " I wonder that though they are all equally cruel, they 
cannot agree even in their cruelty." At last they decided to 
cat with scissors the skin on tho top of his head. During this 
rmel operation, thi'y were saying that the church having now 
deprived him of all ornament lind privilege, nothing more was 
reniainiog than to deliver him over to the temporal authority. 
They soon, however, remembered that something was still 
wanting, and they brought a cap made of paper, upon which 
were painted three horrible figures meant for devils, with tho 
inscription "JIaeretiarcha." When Huss saw tlie cap, ho said, 
" Our Lord Jesus Christ has worn for my sake a crown of 
thorns, why should I not wear this light though ignominious 
cnp for the sake of His name!" The bishops put this cap 
npon his head, saying, "We deliver thy body to tho flames, 
and thy soul to the devil ;" but Huss lifted his eyes, and said, 
" Into thy hands, Jesus Christ, I commend my soul, which 
Wiou hast redeemed !" 

The bishops turned then to the emperor, and delivered 
Hass to the temporal power. Sigismund gave an order to 
tho Dako of Bavaria, who was standing at tho foot of the 
throne* holding tho imperial globe, to take Huss from the 
hands of the bii^hups, and to deliver liim to the executioners. 
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The duko immediately conducted Huss, accompanied by 
almost all the armed burghers of the city, to the place of exe- 
cution. When they left the church, they saw the writings of 
Huss and his disciples burning on a pile. Huss mildly smiled 
at this sight, for he certainly felt that the seeds which he had 
sown were not to be consumed by this fire. Daring the whole 
time when the dismal procession was marching to the place of 
execution, Huss continually addressed the people, who were 
assembled in great crowds along the road, assuring them that 
the cause of his death was not any heresy whatever, but sim- 
ply the hatred of his enemies, who had heaped upon him the 
falsest accusations. 

The place chosen for the execution was a spot beyond the 
gate of Gottlieben, where carrion was usually flayed, and of 
which a great quantity was now strewn about on purpose to 
increase the contumely shown to the victim. When they 
arrived at that place, the countenance of Huss became visibly 
animated, and expressed great serenity. He fell upon his 
knees, and sang with a loud and clear voice the 31st and Slst 
Psalms, and fervently prayed. When the people saw it, they 
unanimously exclaimed : — " We don"*t know what he has done 
before, but now wo see and hear him engaged in devout prayer 
and edifying discourses;"" and one of the bystanders called on 
a priest, who was following the procession on horseback, to 
shrive the martyr, but the priest answered, that these means 
of salvation must not be given to a heretic. Huss had, 
however, confessed in his prison to a monk ; for, as Mlade- 
nowicz says, in describing these circumstances,* ** Christ 
reigns concealed from the world even amongst his enemies." 

Whilst Huss was praying, the paper cap fell from his head; 
a soldier replaced it, saying, that " it should be burned with 
the demons, the masters whom Huss had served." The exe- 
cutioner ordered him to rise; he did so, loudly crying: " O Lord 
Jesus Christ, assist me that I may support with unshaken 
firmness this cruel and ignominious death to which I have been 
condemned, for having preached thy holy Word of the gospel.*" 
He then turned towards the assembled crowd, but the Duke 
of Bavaria forbade him to speak, and ordered the executioner 
to divest him of his clothes, and to bind him to the stake 
with his hands fastened behind. This was done; but, as his 
face was looking towards the east, it was necessary to turn 
him, being a heretic, to the other side of the stake. Whilst he 
was thanking his jailer for the mild treatment which he had 
received at his hands, a chain was wound round his neck, 

* I have said, pafi;e 50, that ho was an evc-witness of this event, and that 
its present description is given chiefly on his authority. 
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^d to the stake. Husa looking at it said, that ho 
waa "very williog to wear it for the sake of his faith, for ho 
knew that his Saviour liad bomo u much heavier burdon." A 
quantity of wood acd titraw were now piled round him, reach- 
ing up to his knees. At this momont the marshal of the 
emperor, Haupt von Pappcnhcim, arrived, and summoned 
him in the name of that monarch to retract his errors, but 
UiiEs answered: " What am ! to retract, since I am not aware 
of any error? I have always preached the truth and the 
fro«pel of our Lord Jesus Clirist, and now I am ready to die 
fop it, with a contented mind," At these words, the imperial 
messenger clapped his hands over his bead and left the place; 
and the executioner lighted tlie fire. Husa cried now, with a 
loud voice, " Jesua Christ, the Son of the living God, havo 
mercy upon me ! " and when he had repeated this for the third 
time, the wind blew the flames and the smoke into his face, ao 
tlittt lie was smothered. Hia body was, however, observed to 
move for about as much time as it wod required to say thrice 
the Lord's prayer. 

When the pile was burnt down, it was found that the upper 
part of the body was hanging on the stake by the chain 
without being conaumid. Fresh wood was immediately 
brought, the stake thrown down, and the fire lighted again 
until these remains were completely burnt. The heart, which 
was torn from the body and broken into small pieces, was, 
after having been beaten with clubs, separately burnt. The 
clothes which Hubs had worn going to the execution were 
also thrown into the fire; and when every thing was entirely 
consumed, the ashes were carefully collected and thrown into 
the Rhine. 

Thus perished the great Slavonic reformer, who, although ho 
did not attack the dogmata of the Roman Catholic Church 
in the same manner as it was done by the reformera of tho 
16th century, haa laid down the fundamental principle of 
Protfietantism — appeal to the authority of the Scriptures and 
not to that of the church. 

It rrmains to me now to say a few words about the fate of 
Jerome of Prague, tho most eminent of the disciples of Hues, 
and a victim like himself of the Council of Constance. On 
leaving Dohcniia, Huss knowing well the zeal of Jerome am) 
tho batrcil which the Romiah party bore to him, ordered him 
in the most positive manner not to go to Constance. Not- 
withstanding thia prohibition. Jerome repaired to that city, 
where henrrived on tho +th April 141.\ and on the 7th of the 
aaniti month he affixed to the door of the townlmtl, ns well as 
of all the churches of that place, a demand in tlirce languages 
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(Latin, German, and Bohemian), addressed to the ooahiu 
the emperor, to grant him a safe-conduct, in order that h^l 
might assist his friend Hubs on hia trial. The council i 
ewcred on the 17tb, that it would defend him against violence^ ■ 
but not against justice, and that it would put him on his trial. 
This induced him to withdraw from the tendermercies of the 
fathers, and to return to his own country, but he was seized near 
the frontiers of Bohemia, brought back in chains tu Constance 
on the 23d May, and thrown into a dungeon with his hands and 
feet heavily ironed. These hardships, and the anxiety of mind 
about his friend, and his own fate, brought upon him a severe . 
illness, so that he was quite broken In body and mind. ]n thisj 
wTetched condition he was induced by the efforts of several meq»^a 
bersof the council to recant his opinions, and he did eo inapub-a 
lie manner on the IHh September ) 415, and repeated the eania| 
recantation, at the desire of the council, on the 23d of the samttj 
month, declaring that he was ready to make penance for hhn 
offences, and unconditionally to submit to the authority of tlu 
council. This proceeding favourably inclined the fathers to 
wards Jerome, and they already meditated to set hiin free, but] 
the Bohemian clergy opposed his liberation, denying his 
rity, and brought forward new charges against him. A newl 
commission of inquiry was appointed under the influence of his 
bitterest enemies, and ita report accused him to have been, sinos 
his youth, a friend of Huss, and a most zealous follower fttm 
Wicklyfie, whose works he had brought to Bohemia, and whoaM 
he had wortihipped as a saint: to have infested with the errorM 
of Wicklyffe, Silesia, Poland, Lithuania, and Hungary, durioff] 
his travels in those countries; to have been the loader of aQ 
the riots against the clergy ; to have declared the worship of 
the images of saints to be idolatry; to have dishonoured relics; 
to have publicly insulted the pope and the clergy, &c. &0. j 
Jerome recjueeted a public defence, and this was granted t4a 
him in a full assembly of the council on the 23d May 1418^ 
Ho rejected each of the points of accusation which wera^ 
nrriatim read to him, with such eloquence, avuteness, saored 
niid profane learning, that he inspired with the ^-eatest ad- 
miration the celebrated Italian scholar, Poggio Brace iolini, 
who acted as the secretary of the council, and who compared 
him to Socrates. He resumed with an equal success his de- 
fence on tha 26th of the same month, but when he was required 
to repeat his recantation, he began, instead of submitting to 
this demand, to describe with the most i<plcndid oratory thftj 
eharucter of his beloved friend John Huss. declared him tol 
be innocent, nay, a just one and a saint, bitterly invcigbedl 
ngaiust the Germans, accusing thom of being the most furioin 



enemies of his nation, and to have aworn the destruction of 
himself and of his friend John Huss, because they had been 
instruraontal in taking from them iheir unjust privilege at the 
Univereity of Prague, and that therefore they were now leaving 
no means untried in order to satisfy their insatiable thirst for 
revenge. He confessed, at the same time, tliat the greatest 
sin which ho had ever committed was to Iiave denied, though 
under the pressure of circumstances, the doctrines of his 
friend John Huea; declaring that ho now adhered to them 
with all his soul; and that he was ready to endure for their 
Bake every kind of suffering aud penalty. 

The impression which this unexpected speech of Jerome 
produced on his hearers may be better imagined than de- 
scribed. He was reconducted to his prison, and all the per- 
suasions which were addressed to him to retract his declaration 
hnving remained fruitless, he was condemned, on the SOth 
May Itl6, with the same formalilios which had been observed 
at tn© condemnation of Hubs, to be burnt olive in the same 
place where hie master and friend had suffered. Arrived on 
the spot, he reverently kissed the ground which had been trod 
by the footsteps of Ifuss, divested himself of his elothea, fer- 
vently prayed at the stake to which he was to be bound, and 
then presented his hands to the executioner. Ho wa» cut- 
rounded to his nock with a pile of wood, intermingled with 
straw ; and when the fire was lighted behind his back, he said 
to the executioner, " Light the pile before my eyes, because if 
I had been afraid of fire, I would not ?tand hero now." He 
then began to sing a sacred hymn, and when the flames were 
ruing on all sides, he was heard singing in his native tongue: 
" Almighty God and Father have mercy upon me, and forgive 
me my sins !" H is clothes were thrown into the fire, and when 
all vas consumed, the ashes were carefully collected and 
thrown into the ilhine, like those of Hugs. 
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Influence of the death of Huss upon Bohemia — Ziska — Execution of some 
Hussites by the legate of the Pope — First collision between the Roman 
Catholics and the Hussites — Proclamation of Ziska and riot at Prague 
— Destruction of churches and convents by the Hussites — Invasion of 
the Emperor Sigismund, and his defeat — Political transactions — The 
Englishman Peter Payne — Embassy to Poland — Arrival of a Polish force 
to the assistance of the Hussites — Death of Ziska, and his character. 

The news of the death of Huss produced a feeUng of con- 
sternation throughout Bohemia; and a universal cry of indig- 
nation burst forth against the perpetrators of that crime. It 
was considered by high and low as an insult offered to the 
Bohemian nation, in the person of the most popular man of 
the country. The University of Prague issued a manifesto, 
addressed to the whole of Christendom, vindicating the me- 
mory of Huss. Many writings appeared with the same object; 
and one of them not only defended the memory of Huss, as 
that of an innocently murdered man, but declared the Council 
of Constance to be an assembly of the satraps of the modem 
Antichrist; and the news of the execution of Jerome could not 
but increase this feeling. A medal was struck in honour of 
Huss; and a day in the calendar of saints, the 6th July, was 
consecrated to him. He was considered not only a religious 
but also a national martyr, who fell a victim to the hatred 
which the Germans bore him for his attachment to Bohemia. 
The doctrines which Huss had sealed by his death received 
by this event a new impulse, and the number of their disciples 
rapidly increased. Several churches adopted the communion 
of two kinds, and introduced the worship in the national lan- 
guage. Amongst the disciples of Huss, who began now to 
be called Hussites, differences of opinion began to prevail, 
some of them entirely rejecting the authority of the church, 
and admitting no other rule of faith than the Scriptures; 
whilst others contented themselves with the communion of two 
kinds, the free preaching of the gospel, and some minor re- 
forms. The first of them took afterwards the name of Ta- 
borites, whilst the second became known under the appellation 
of Calixtines, on account of their attachment to the communion 



of tiro kinde, of which a. chalice was the emhieui. It wae, 
howover, only with the progress ot time that tlie pvinciples of 
belief of the two parties became Enally developed, and assumod 
a dofinite shape. 

Tlie spread of Hussitism, although general amongst all the 
classes of JJohemia, met with a strong resistance from the 
ailherents of the Homan Catholic Ohurch, who formed a 
powerful minority, composed of all the higher, an^ a great 
number of the inferior clergy, of convents and nunneries, poa- 
Bcasing large estates and considerable influence, many great 
nobles and wealthy burghers, particularly of German origin. 
Their party was well organized, and could rely on the support 
of Bomo and the Emperor Sigismund, who had declared 
Dgainet the Hussites. The Husaites were moro numerous, 
comprehending tho great majority of the nation; for, besides 
many nobles and burghers, as well as inferior clergy, almost 
all the peasantry were on their side; and it Is that simple- 
hvartod and single-minded class, capable of a greater enthu- 
siasm and devotion to the cause which it embraces than tho 
more refined inhabitants of the towns, which gives the great- 
est rtrength to a party, by rendering it truly national. They 
only wanted a leader — ^a man capable of directing by his 
dticds the movement which Huss had created by tho power of 
hi* word. This man was found in John Trocznowski, known 
to Europe under the nickname of Ziska,» whose extraordinary 
t«lvnts and sav.-igo energy cannot perhaps find a parallel in 
modem history. 

Z'litka was u Bohemian noble, born in the latter part of tho 
foortoenth century at Trooznow, bia paternal estate, situat«ii 
in tho circle of ikchin. It ia said that his mother, when 
sunvriD ten ding the reapers during a harvest day, was suddenly 
taken with tho pains of travail, and gave birth to Ziska under 
on oak "f — a circumstance which was afterwards considered 
M an omen of tho vigour which the child bom under its sha- 
dow was to display as a man. Ziska began life as a page of 
the emperor Charles tho Fourth, and afterwards followed the 
military career. He served a long time in the armies of Po- 
land, where he distinguished himself on many occasions, but 

• /.*, " Iho one-eyed." K roust Iw prooounerd here as the French J. 

tTha tnuik of i his oik Mood till theliegiiioinsof thelMt.i,*, eightttenlh 
C«aliU7i Init wu nearly dMlr«yed by tbu blacksmiths of th« ■urranndinff 
mmnlry, wbo uimginol Uiat a siilinttr tftken from this trunk, snd Mtuched 
t« their hkromer, wonld givi' tiddiiioiial loree to it* «trokt«, Tbe ecclrai*>> 
lic«l autliority, iu ordpr lo put a stop to tbis superetliious pmctico, c»u>ed 
tb» rsmi^tui of that trunk lo be rut ilnwn, and a cbappl lo be built an the 
•pot wbM« it utood, with an inscHplioti atating thul the beretie Ziaks, of 
oril memory, wiia born Ibero. 
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particularly at the battle of Oninwald or Tannenberf;, In 
14 JO, where the German knights wero defcatod. Zisko, 
faavini; n-tiirned to his native land, became chamberlain of 
king WencL'alav. He was no longer young when the martyr- 
dom of Hilda took place; and the news of tliis event produced 
upon hia mind a powerful impregsion. The reckless courtier 
forsook the gaieties of the banqueting hall, and was seen peiv 
ambulating the long corridors of the royal palace alone, with 
folded arms, and wrapt in deep meditation. The king pep. 
ceiving his chamberlain in this strange mood, said ouce ta- 
him, " Yanku, i.e., Johnny, what is the matter with yout**! 
" I cannot brook tlio insult offered to Bohemia at Constuni 
by the murder of John Hues," was Ziska''s answer. Tho kioL, 
rejoined, " Neither you nor myself are able to avenge this ii^ 
suit; but should you have means to do it, you have my per- 
mission." Ziska eagerly caught this idea; and perceived at 
once all the advantages which he would derive in the promo> 
tion of his object, by obtaining the support of tho royal name. 
He therefore requested the king to give Iiim a written autho* 
rization under his seal, to do what he had verbally permitted 
him. The king, who was very fond of amusement, and knew 
that Ziska had neither wmlth, friends, nor influence, thought 
this request a good joke, and immediately granted it; but.] 
Ziska availed himself of this document in order to indue*' 
many persons to join him in his project. The quarrels amoni 
tho religious parties of Bohemia were daily increasins, 
though no serious collision had yet taken place. King Won— 
ceslav remained passive; be had no children to inherit hit 
throne; he ditiliked liis brother the Emperor Sigismund, who 
had given him but too many reasons for such a feeling; and 
only thought how to spend the remainder of his days in tbs 
undisturbed enjovment of his low pleasures. His sentiments 
were probably the same as those which are generally believed 
to have been expressed by the celebrated statesman of our 
days, who was in 1848 precipitated from hia high position hy 
a sudden outbreak of the principles which, for more than 
thirty years, ho had sedulously laboured to repress, — ^'^Aprit 
mot U dtlvtjt.'" 

Such were not, however, tho feelings of his brother Sigi»- 
nmnd, emperor of Germany, king of Hungary, and presump- 
tive heir of the Bohemian throne. Ho well knew that hii^ 
base conduct towards Huss could not but make him an ohjeot 
of aversion to the followers of the man whom he had betrayed, 
by violating the safe-conduct under tho protection of which 
Ilues had arrived at Constance, and that he had no hop6 
of securing the throne of Bohemia except by crushing tl 
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Hnaaitra. The Council of Constance could not remain leea 
iodifTerent than tlio emiK-ror to a movement which had been 
provoked by ita own foul deed, and it summoned to its pre- 
sence iibout four hundred principal HuositOR, offering them a 
Bafe-conduct. The example of Huss was, however, ton recent 
to permit his followera to put any trust in the honour of the 
council, and its summons was disre|rarded. The council 
therefore publiahed a declaration against them, contained in 
twenty-four articles; anil it addressed a letter to the Emperor 
Sigittnund, representing to him that the Hussites had become, 
■inco the execution of their two leaders by the council, more 
ardent in supporting their doctrines, and had attracted to 
their party tlie great and the little — that they circulated a 
great number of scaudalous writings against the decrees of 
tJie council — that the communion of two kinds was adminis- 
tered witli impunity — that John Huss and Jerome of Prague 
were revered as saints by the Uohemians — and that the Roman 
Catholifs, but particularly the clergy, were sorely oppressed. 
The same letter complained of the negligence of King Wen- 
ceslav, and even threw out a suspicion of his supporting the 
Hussites, or at least conniving at their progress. 

The Council of GonsLanco closed its sittings on the 2Sd 
April 1418, after having Hnally pacihed the internal divisions 
of Borne by tho election of Pope Martin the Fifth. It was 
DOW the business of tho new pontiff to prosecute war against 
the external enemies of the church ; and he issued a bull ad- 
drt!«B<.'d to the clergy of Itohemia, Poland, England, and Ger- 
loany, reproaching that many prelates and lay nobles have 
been mutf doa» when heresy was raising its head, and ordering 
that all the followers of the heresies of Hubs and Wicklytfe 
should be examined, judged according to the laws, and deli- 
Tored to tho secular power. He also commanded all the princes 
and secular judges to be very i;trict in the execution ot these 
orders; anil, lest any person might pleail Ignorance, he ap- 
pended to this bull forty-five articles of Wicklylfe and thirty of 
Huos, which had been condemned by tho Council of Constance. 
It was, however, not sufficient to issue bulls without adopting 
efficient means for their execution. Martin despatched, 
therefore, to Uohemia, as his legate, the cardinal iJominic of 
Bagusa, in order to enforce the provisions of his bull. The 
legate arrived in Bohemia, and succeeded in causing the exe- 
ontion of two Hussites in a town called Slan; but this act of 
perstfcution raised against tlie cardinal such a strong and 
universal indignation throughout all ihe country, that he was 
obliged to leave it; and he addresseda letter to tho Emperor 
Sigismund. declaring that pen and tongue were henceforward 
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useless in Hohemia, and that it could be reconciled to the church \ 
only by the employment of fire and sword, 

AH these circuinstanceB could not but increase the violenco ■ 
of the excitement whicli thou agitated the whole of Bohemia, 
and particularly its capital Prague. Wenceelav, afraid of an 
insurrection iu that city, ordered its inhabitants to be dis- 
armed. This order spread consternation amonget the citizens 
of Prague; for, if it was dangerous to disobey the order of 
the king and excite his anger, it was still more dangerous to 
bo placed in a defenceless condition. They were relieved from 
this perplexity by Ziska, who, since the conversation with his . 
royal master which I liavo related above, was watching a lit | 
opportunity to put his projects into execution. He appeared! 
in the midst of the assembled burghers, who were deliberat- \ 
ing about the course which they were to follow; and declared 
that, knowing well the real intentions of the king, he could 
give them tlie best advice how to act on that occasion. His 
proposition being accepted, he caused the citizens to dress ia 
their finest apparel, and to .arm themselves in the best manner 
they could; after which ho proceeded at their head to the pre- 
sence of the king, whom he addressed in the following man- 
ner: — "Sire — Your M.ijesty has demanded our arms: her© J 
they are, ready for your Majesty's service. Show us your 1 
enemies against whom \vc may employ them." This ingenioua J 
device pleased or intimidated the king; he approved the coiwl 
duct of the citizens of Prague, and graciously dismissed thein. I 
This event confirmed the opinion that Ziska enjoyed gru 
credit with the monarch, and increased his influence with thft] 
people. 

Ziska now began to a^-t in conjunction with NichoIoB ofl 
Hussinctz, a wealthy nobleman, on whose estates John HiiwH 
was bom, and who zealously embraced his doctrines. Hs^ 
seized a strong mountainous position, to which ho gave tiie^ 
noma of Tabor, and fortified it in a most skilful manner. Itj 
was, indeed, high time that the Hussites should think aboulj 
the means of defence, aa their enemies were becoming eveiyl 
day more active, and derived support from the Emperor Si^'fl 
ismuntl, heir-apparent to the childless Wcnceslav, and who had'f 
already introduced his troops into several parts of iSohemia. 

The causes which produce civil or religious wars gencroUy 
accumulute for a considei-able time before coUisioti takes place. 
The nnitual animosity of the opposite parties, excited by Uie 
speeches anil wriliuL^s of their respective leaders, graduallj' " 
increases, until it reaches such a degree of intensity, thatevt 
those who had fanned the flames of popular passion are i 
longer able to prevent tholr outburst; and one blow, 
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gparlc, eets the whole country into a blaze, which ^nerally is 
not oxtintiiiishcd till after long years of suffering. This hap- 
[>ened in Itohcniia. Four ycnra elapsed since the martyrdom 
of Huen, before that terrible contest, of which it was the prin- 
cipal cause, had begun. 

I Bhall relate the first collision botwepn the Hussites and 
the Roman Catholics in the graphic words of a contemporary 
author who had been an eye-witness of that event — Benes- 
eiuK Horzowicki, a disciple and friend of Muss, and who took 
an active part with him in the contest against the Germans 
about the academical votes. We owe the preservation of this 
account to that honest Jesuit Balbinus, whom 1 have already 
(iaot«d, and who says of it, that, although proceeding from 
a heretic, it is trustworthy. 

"On Michaelmas day 1419 o great multitude of people assem- 
bled on an extensive plain oalled the Grosses, which ties on the 
road leading from Beneshow to Prague. There were many 
people from different towns and villages, but the most part of 
them belonged to Prague, which was then very populous, and 
who came partly on foot and partly in carts. They were called 
together on that plain by throe priests, namely, J.ickobei, 
John Cardinal, and Mathias Toczenicki, because, when Wen- 
cieslar was still alive, people met on some mountains, which 
they called Horeb, Baranck, Tabor, &c., in order to have 
there the communion of two kinds. Therefore Mathiaa Toc- 
senicki caused a table to bo set u[Kin three empty casks upon 
that plain, ond gave the eucharist to the people, without any 
display: even the table was not covered, and the priests had 
no sacerdotal vestments. Towards the evening, the whole 
crowd marched to Prague, and arrived at night, with lighted 
tapers, at Wiitehrad.* It is surprising that they did not seize 
on that occasion this fortress, the uonfjuest of which afterwards 
coat them so much blood; but war had not yet begun. Co- 
raada, the parish priest of Pilsen, came also to the same place, 
bearing tho eucharist, and accompanied by a largo crowd of 
both sexes. Before these people had left the phiin of the 
Crowe*, a gentleman addressed them, requesting them to in- 
demnify a poor man whoso cornfield they had spoiled; and 
immediately such a liberal collection was made that the man 
lost nothing by it. The people committed no hostilities, 
marching like pilgrims only with sticks. But things soon en- 
tirely changed. Tho priests, on leaving tho placi-, exhorted 
the people to assemble there again before Martinmas; but the 
garrisons which Sigismund had in several towns and castles 
Hatted together in order to prevent this assemblage, and this 
' Tht) dull* of Pr>(^e. 
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pave ocoMion to several bloody combats. The inhabitants of 
Pilseu, Clattau, Taush, and Sussicz, who were on their way to 
the place of meeting, having been warned by Coranda of the 
aaibuBcado prepared against them, armed themselves, and in- 
formed of tins the others who were going to the same place. 
Thus a very considerable army was very soon formed. Wlieo 
they arrived at a certain town called Cnin, they received let- 
ters from the iahabttants of Auat, a place situated in the dis- 
trict of Bechin, not far from Tabor, asking their assistance, 
aa the imperialists had placed themselves upon the road which 
led to Prague, in order to intercept them on their march to 
that place. They therefore despatched to their aiasistance five 
waggons filled with well-armed men; but scarcely had these 
latter crossed the Moldawa, when they perceived two bodies, 
one of horsemen and another on foot. The first was com- 
manded by Peter Sternberir, a llomoii Catholic nobleman, and 
president of the mint of Kuttenberg; the second was about 
four hundred persons, men and women, going as pilgrims from 
Auat to Prague, and to whose assistance they were sent. 
They immediately despatched a message to Cnin, demanding 
a prompt reinforcement, and continued their march towards 
the spot where the people of Aust had taken up a position on 
a small eminence; but these latter were attacked by Stern- 
berg, and routed before the assistance had time to join them. 
Several Austians, however, escaped from the rout, and joined 
their friends of Cnin, whf> occupied a little hill, and wera-, 
attacked, in their turn, by Sternberg. Thoy, however, d©-/ 
fended themselves so well, that he was obliged to retire to 
Kuttenberg. After this victory, they remained the whole day 
on the spot where the people of Aust were defeated, buried 
the dead, and caused divine service to be performed by 
their priests. They went then to Prague, in order to cele- 
brate their victory, and were received with great joy by their 
brethren." ^ 

It is evident from this account that the Hussites were not 
the first cause of the terrible bloodshed which followed this 
event, but that their peaceful expedition, of a purely devotional 
character, was violently interfered with by the armed batida 
of the emperor. This combat was a circumstance very favour- 
able to the cause of the Hussites; because in every cont«sti 
the advantage obtained at the first collision, however insigni' 
ficant or accidental it may be, rarely fails in producing a great 
moral effect upon the bulk of the people. It raises the spirits 
of the one, and depresses those of the other party, although 
generally there is no real cause for either of these feelings. 
Yet, although the cool judgment of a leader duly appreciatea 
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?eal ralae of eimilar causes, aman of genius knows how 
to take advantage of their effects, and Ziska was not a man 
to iot i>as9 audi a favourable opportunity for the execution of 
his projects. He therefore issued a pruclamation addressed 
to the inhabitants of the town of Taush or Tista, and which 
sotrms to have been a kind of cli-cular, which he sent to ail 
Iho places of llohemia that were free from imperial garrisons, 
Thia proclamation, appealing as nnich to tiie national as to 
the religious feelings of his countrymen, was admirably cal- 
ciiLaled to strike the most sensible chord of their hearts, 
and it made them vibrate with a most powerful effect. I 
aball thercforo give a translation of this remarkable docu- 
ntPQt : — 

" Dearest Brethren, — GroA grant, through his grace, that 
50a should return to your first charity, and that, doing good 
works, like true children of God, you should abide in his fear. 
If he has chastised and punished you, I be^ you in his namu 
that you should not be cast down by affliction. Consider 
thoflU who work for tho faith, and sulfr^r persecution from its 
adversaries, but particularly from tho Germans, whose extreme 
wickedness you have yourselves experienced, for the sake of 
Je«n8 Christ. Imitate your ancestors tho ancient Bohemians, 
who were always able to defend the cause of God and their 
own. For ourselves, my brethren, having always before our 
eyeo the law of God and tho good of the country, we must be 
vei7 vigilant; and it is requisite that whoever is capable to 
wield n knife, to thniw a stone, or to lift a cudgel, should be 
muiy to march. Therefore, my brethren, I inform you that 
wo hT6 collecting troops from all parts, in ordiT to fight 
a^iiut the enemies of truth and the destroyers of our nation; 
and I beseech you to inform your preachers, that they should 
exhort, in their sermons, the people to make war on the Anti- 
ebrist, and that every one, old and young, should prepare 
himself for it. I also desire, that when I shall be with you 
there should be no want of bread, beer, victuals, or provender, 
and that you should provide yourselves with good amis. It 
is now time to be armed, not only against foreif^crs, but also 
against domestic foes. Remember your first encounter, when 
jou were few against many. — unarmed against well-armed 
men. The hanil of God has not been shortened. Have 
courage and bo ready. May God atrenethen you ! — Ziska of 
the Chalice, in the hope of God, chief of tho Tuborites,"' 

* It !• ratnarkiblf tliat Mr Ilonnpcliciii>, In reproducing (hts celcbmlMl 
Idttr {Bifjrwitri kt/<.H (At B'/onaatiM, vol. ii., p. 28T, Engluh IrBuilniion), 
fcM onaltlvd ita nioal olmmct italic Irail, natnplj, Ihe allusion* to iba Orr- 
I iho ILilicmiiui natiaiis. TliU tetter, wliioh LoDfAol (//itfuire •'« 
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Zioka marched now at the bead of crowds of peasant 
who Socked from all parts to his standard ; he surprised atu 
captured on his way a body of imperial cavalry, whose hor( 
and arms he employed for mounting and arming his ot 
people. He entered Prague, and was received by its populaitl 
tion with great joy. The Hussites began to offer violence to] 
several Roman Catholic clergymen, and attempted to get' 
poBseeaioD of their churi-hcs, in order to establish in thera 
their own mode of worship. The magistrates of the town 
having opposed their wishes, a terrible riot ensued, during 
which the principal of those magistrates were murdered, and 
many churches and convents pillaged. ^ 

King Wenceslav was so much affected by those events, tbafij 
be died from a fit of apoplexy. As he was childless, the BU<^-' 
cession to his throne devolved upon his brother the Kniperor 
Sigismund. Ho was at that time engaged in a war with tbe 
Turks, and this gave free scope to the development of Hus^ 
itism. Unfortunately its disciples disgraced their cause by tbe 
most deplorable excesses of the wildest fanaticism. Ghurohes 
and convents* were every whore pillaged and destroyed ; and 
priests, monks, and nuns often barbarously murdered. Ziaka, 
who was the soul of this movement, lost, at the siege of tho 
town of Raby, the one eye which remained to him; and 
was after having thus become entirely blind thai he display* 
his extraordinary military talents. 

Sigismund convoked at Urunn, in Moravia, a diet, oom- 
posed of Roman Catholics, who were as much attached to his 
cause as the Hussites were opposed to him. He promised 
the latter amnesty on condition that they should return to 
the church. This offer being rejected, he prepared himself 
to reduce the heretics by force of arms. Tbe town of Prague 
was in tbe hands of the Hussites, but the castle of that citjr 
woB held by an imperial garrison. Tbe emperor march) 
against that capital with an army composed of Roman CatI 
lie Bohemians and Moravians, as well as Hungarians a 
Germans. It wns commanded, under tho emperor, by five 
electors, two dukes, two lamlgraves, and more tban fifty Ger- 
man princes; and its number, according to the evidenoo of 
contemporary writers, exceeded an hundred thousand men. 
Yet this immense army was repulsed by the Hussites, wh( 
besides these assailants, bad to defend themselves from 
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BuhUh, roi. i., p. 103) has Iransliitoil from Theobald's work, was pablialM 
La tbe origimi UoUuibuui, with a Germiui triuislutiou, iu Ihc firnt valuine d 
the JV'nK AlAaiiilungrn dtr i'l^iger Gndlttkafi. 

■ PmtesUnI ta well as Itotnan Cfttholic hiitorituia saj' that their n 
ftmouuted [o CCD. 
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eaemy oceopyin; the caetle of Prague. The invaders com- 
mitted great atrocitioe, particularly during their retreat, when 
many inlmbitants were massacred by the eoldicry, wlio con- 
sidered evfry Bohemian as a Hussite, A second attempt 
a^inst Prague, made by the cmporor the same year, l-*20, 
wiu no more elTcctivc. This success raised the Fanaticism and 
eostape of the Hussites to the highest pitch. Many of their 
I prmeners proclaimed the approacli of the r^ign of the just, 
[• nfanoh waa to be eBtablinhed over the whole world by the arms 
I of Ulo Taboritcs, — a belief which couhl not but Inspire with 
lb dMintless courage those who entertained it, and wliich fully 
leounts for the extraordinary triumphs of the Hussites. 
lure was also a prediction spread amongst them, that all 
10 towns and villages of Bohemia wore to be swallowed by 
I tMrth<|uuke, with the exception of five cities, which were 
I pArtiouIarly fuvourablu to them. The Hussites were always 
i pneeded on their march by priests bearing chalices, often 
'b of wood ; and they continually administered the com- 
ion of two kinds, fru()ucntly using water instead of wine. 
I Ww priwuts wore followed by the warriors, who marched sing- 
I %m Malms i and the roar was generally closed by women, who 
I worfced at the fortifications, and took care of the wounded. 
The mipcrstitious belief about the destruction of the towns 
and viliugen, to which 1 have just alluded, caused them to bo 
I lllMrt«d by crowds, who usually joined the army, so that there 
nil never any want of recruits 
'IS I were to describe the manv battlcB which took place 
I the HuMitea and thfir enemies, the extraordinary 
I of valour and the surprising skill which had been dis- 
wed on theae occasions, and to ;;ive an account of the 
was diplomatic negotiations by which it was attempted to 
rtfltminate liii* war, volumes would bo required to do justice 
I to tItU ti]i;"irtant subject. My limits permit mo, however, to 
i gifD onli .-1 brief oulhiio of these events, 

Tlic IJoIh luiona assembled a diet in the town of Cuielaw, in 
vdlir bo deliberate about the afTaira of their country. They 
I'dMbred Sigismnnd unworthy of their throne, and resolved to 
lofhr it either to the King of Poland, or to a prince of hia 
i lljii— Iji It was on that occasion that they 'Icclured the four 
I Mbbrated articles, from which tliey never afterwards departed 
^In thoir n(-goti.-ktions with the imperial as wdl as coclcsioatioal 
Mltkoritii-8. These aKieles were a* follows : — 

1. The Word of God is to bo freely announced by Christian 
prieeta throughout the kingdom of boheuiia and the niargro- 
viatv of Mornvin. 

2. The VL'neralilo sacrament of the body and blood of Jesus 
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Christ is to he given in two kinds to adults as well aa chiMron, 
as Jesus Clirist has instituted it. 

3. The prieats and monks, of whom many moddle with ttie 
afFairs of the state, are to be deprived of the worldly gooda 
which they possess in great quantity, and which make them 
neglect their sacred ofBco ; and their goods shall be restored 
to us, in order that, in accordance with the doctrine of tha 
gospels and the practice of the apostles, the clergy should be 
subject to us, and, living in poverty, serve as a pattern of 
humility to others. 

4. All the public sins which are called mortal, and all other 
trespasses contrary to the law of God, are to be punished ac- 
cording to the laws of the country, by those who have the charge 
of them, without any regard to the persons committing them, in 
order to wipe from the kingdom of Bohemia, and the margro-- 
viate of Moravia, the bad reputation of tolerating disorders. I 

This diet, in which a great many Roman Uatholios toofcj 
part, established a regency, composed of magnates and nobles, i 
the principal of whom was Ziska, and of burghers. Sigismuad 
having addressed a message to that diet, in which he promised 
to confirm their liberties, and to redress the wrongs of whioh 
they might have a just cause to complain, if they should re- 
ceive him as their sovereign, and threatening them with war 
in case of refusal, the diet answered hts message by an addrcas, 
which shows how strongly the feelings of religion and patriot- 
ism were blended in the hearts and minds of tbo Hussites. 
This address contained the following exposition of their griei 

1. Your Majesty baa permitted, to the great dishonour o. 
our country, that Master John IIuss, who went to Coitstanoe 1 
with your aafo-conduct, should be burnt. | 

5. All the heretics who stray from the Christian faith bad 
the liberty of speaking at the Council of Constance, but it was 
refused only to our excellent men. Moreover, in order to ag- 
gravate still more the affront offered to the Ilohemian nation, 
you have caused to be burnt Master Jerome of Prague, a mao J 
of great merit, and who went to Constance under the sai 
guarantee of public faith as Huss. 

3. Your Majesty has in the same council caused Bohenii»1 
to bo proBoribod and anathematized by a bull of excommuni- 
cation, which the pope has issued against the Bohemiaita and 
their priests, or rather preachers, in order to extirjiate them 
from the root. 

4. Your Majesty has ordered the same bull to bo published 
at Hreslau, to the disgrace of Ijuhemia and the ruin of a" 
the kingdom. 
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6. By ffiifl publication your Majesty has excited and roused 
agninet ueall the adjacent countries, as against public hereticB. 

The other grievances were the taking of the crown of Bo- 
hemia out of the country without the conaout of the nation, 
which oxposeii it to the contempt and raillery of the world ; 
tho alieaation of eoine provinces belonging to Bohemia, with- 
out the consent of tho states, &c., &c. They concluded by 
tleinanding that the disgrace which was cast upon Bohemia 
&nd Moravia should be wiped from these countries, and all 
other grievances redressed ; and by requesting Sigismund to 
state to them, in a clear and precise manner, his resolution 
about the four articles,* which they were determined to main- 
tain, as well 08 the rights, constitutions, privileges, and good 
custnnis of Bohemia, which they enjoyed under his predeces- 
sors. Sigismund replied, that the execution of Muss and 
Jerome of Prague took plaeo against his will. Ho endea- 
voured to explain tiie other grievances, and promised to dia- 
cuas the subject of the four articles, and to maintain the 
liberties of tho country. Sigismund's propositions being rc- 
jectetl, he entered Bohemia with an army, composed chiefly 
of Hungarians, but was repelled by Ziska. Bohemia was 
frequently invaded by the imperial forces, but they were con- 
stantly defeated; and the Hussites, in order to retaliate these 
aggrosstoDS, made incursions into imperial provinces. 

Three political parties then divided Bohemia: the Roman 
Catholics and tho greatest part of the high nobilitv, even be- 
longing to the Calixtines or moderate Hussites, wished to re- 
tain Sigismund ; the party of Prague, which was composed of 
the citizens of that capital, as well as of several other towns, 
and supported by many inhabitants of the country, who be- 
longed to the sect of the Calixtines, desired another king than 
Sigismund; and thirdly, the Taboritcs, with Ziska at their 
head, who did not wish to have any king at all. The party 
of Prague proposed to offer the crown of their country to the 
King of Poland ; and the dangor to which the Hussites were 
Dxposed from the hostility of Sigismund, who disposed of the 
forces of Hungary and Germany, induced them to waive their 
diSerenccsi, and to unite in securing the assistance of a cog- 
nate nation. Embassies, composed of the representatives of 
all the parties, amongst whom was conspicuous, as a delegate 
of tlio Taborites, the Englishman Peter Payne, ■(■ were ro- 

" Tha Mino which 1 havo tncutioned abovp. 

t Peler Pnjue oit* born in Lincolnsliire, at a place called Ilaugh or 
Uinigb, Ibroo milpi from Granlham. Uo Mudi^ at Oxford, in Ediuiiud's 
Uall, of wliich be wu i^terwardt Principal (1410-15.) It is impoitiblo to 
a*c«rtjun the precitHi time when Payne airived iu Buhemia, where he en- 
Jojeil a high ri'nutalion aiiiougst Ihc Iluisiles. Leiifunt dcicribee him a» a. 
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peatedly sent to Poland. The throne of that country was 
then occupied by Vladislav Jaguellon, Grand Duke of Lithua- 
nia, who had become a Christian on his marriage with Hed- 
vige, Queen of Poland, in 138G. He was already advanced in 
years, and of an irresolute character. The Bohemians offered 
to him their crown, on condition of accepting the four articles 
proclaimed by the diet of Czaslaw, and supported their pro- 
position by strong arguments in its favour. They urged the 
community of origin and the great similarity of language* 
which united them with the Poles. They represented the im- 
mense political advantages which would accrue to both the 
countries from a union of their crowns upon one head, as it 
would create a most powerful Slavonic empire, extending from 
the Elbe to the Black Sea and the vicinity of Moscow, f and 
eflfectively oppose the hostility of the Germans, which had 
been experienced not only by Bohemia, but also by Poland, 
particularly from the German order, always supported by the 
emperors. The Bohemian delegates were received with great 
kindness ; but the king was undecided as to the course which 
he should adopt. The advantages offered by the Bohemians 
were too great to be rejected altogether, but there were also 
great difiiculties in the way of their acceptance. It was 
opposed by the clergy, whose influence was great in the se- 
nate ; and the idea of becoming the head of a heresy terrified 
the aged monarch, although by no means a bigot. He finally 

man of deep learning, who particularly employed himself in explaining the 
obscure passages in Wicklyffe*s writings. The Komaii Catholic author 
Cochleus gives the following account of him : — ** Petrus Payne, ingeniosua 
magister Oxoniensis, qui articulos Wiclephi ct libros ejus punctatim et seria- 
tim deduxit, et suis opuRcuIis pestiferis imposuit, arte inferiores sed yeneno 
pervicaciores ; qucc Wiclcph obscure posuit, iste cxplanavit : ipse suo prayo 
ingenio non solum crat Wiclephi crrorum doctor, sed approbator et auctor, 
augmentator et promulgator, hujus purissiuii regni Bohemia) primarius et 
perniciosissimus infoctor et destructor. Taboritis maxinie f'avcbat, sectator 
Wiclephi obstinatissimus, Pragam, cum libris ejus, profugit." Cochleus is 
not correct in calling Payne primariug infector of Bohemia, because, as I haye 
already mentioned, the opinions of WicklyfTe were promulgated there many 
years before the arrival of Payne. lie is supposed to have died at Fraffue 
In 1455. 

* The similarity between the Bohemian and Polish languages, which is 
yery great now, was still gre'iter at that time. The author has read several 
Hussite productions, whicli, with the exception of some very few words, may 
be understood by every Pole, as easily as if they were composed in his own 
language. 

f The frontier of Lithuania, which became united with Poland by the 
accession of Jaguellon to the throne of the latter country, extended in the 
fifteenth century, on the east to the river Oogra, not far from Kaluga, and 
included the town of Viazma, situated about a hundred and fifty English 
miles from Moscow. On the south it reached the shores of the Black 8ea» 
between the mouths of the Dnieper and the Dniester. 
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■ed that he would consult upon this important subject 
his cousin the Grand Duke of Lithuania, Vitold ; and he sent 
for that purpose an embaasy to him, accompanied by two 
Dobemian delegates, whilst the others remained in Poland, 
treot«d in the best manuer, but living in a secluded town, be- 
cause the ecolesiustioal authority dei-larcd evcr^' place in a 
state of interdict where the Hussitea were staying. Vitold 
was a character entirely opposed to that of Jaguellon, He 
was bold, ambitious, and enterprising, and not to bo deterred 
from prosecuting a scheme of aggrandizement by religious 
Bomples, tia he frankly confessed that ho understood very little 
about these matters. Although he hold only a kind of dele- 
gated sovorcignty over Lithuania, he ruled that country with 
aa absolute power, acting with a perfect independence in all 
iu internal and external relations. He would probably, not- 
withstanding his great age, have accepted the crown of Bohe- 
mia, which was then offered to him by the Hussite delegates, if 
the distance which separated his dominions from that country 
had not prevented him from taking eifective measures to secure 
the proffered dignity ; particularly aa the greatest part of his 
cobjecta followed the Greek Church, and would therefore wil- 
lingly support the Husaites against the Latins. He seema 
also lo have advised his royal cousin of Poland not to accept 
the offer, as the opposition of the Roman Catholic clergy of 
that country would have marred the execution of such a 
scbome. Tln-y resolved, however, not to abandou the Bohe- 
mians, and sent to their assistance Coributt, a nephew of the 
king, with five thousand cavalry and a sum of money. 

Ooributt entered Prague at the head of his troops, and was 
received with great jny. The forces which he brought to 
the assistance of the Huasites wore not numerous, although not 
iaoonsiderable fur that time, when standing armies had not 
yet been introduced ; but the moral 8U]}port given to the ciuse 
of tbo Husaites by this event was very great. They bad 
hitherto been the object of the universal hatred of the sur- 
rounding populotions, who regarded them as the enemies of 
Ood; and now they received proof of an active sympathy 
from a cognate and powerful nation, whose sovereign, although 
remaining in tho Roman Cutiiolic Church, acknowledged their 
rights by an act which gave just reason to hope that ho would 
finally make their cause his own. The Poles were, indeed, 
the only nation who had supported tho Husaites against tlio 
united forces of Rome and Germany, because a great number 
of tliem had, even before tho arrival of Ci>ributt, joined the 
standard of their ancient companion in arms, Ziska. 

If the arrival of Coributt was a cause of joy to the Hussites, 
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it could not but be a cause of iilarm to the aid 
Emperor Sigismund. They spread the most unfavourable 
and absnrd reports against him, as, for instance, that he waa 
not baptized In the name of thu Trinity, becauso ho was t 
Human, and an anemy to the Christian name. This wae eaid j 
on account of hia being educated in the Greek Church, *— 
circumstance which, on the contrary, was favourable to him, j 
as it allowed hitn, without any scruple, to receive the com- 
munion of two kinds, upon the use of whiclt the Uussitea J 
particularly insisted. A strong party wished to ek'Ct hin 
King of Bohemia ; but he had not the extraordinary abilities 1 
which woro required in a man for maintaining himself at the I 
head of a country so disturbed as Bohemia then was. 

A numerous German army invaded Bohemia soon aftor the I 
arrival of Goributt, but was completely defeated. Zisko, who I 
had been continually engaged with the imperialists, disap* I 
provc-d of the idea of placing Goributt at the head of tha I 
country, declaring that he would not submit to any foreigner, f 
and that a free nation needed not a king. Tins led to a , 
ijuarrel between him and the towns which had formed a league, I 
and desired to elect Coributt king of their country. A do , 
mestio war ensued, and Ziska was marching on Prague: hut 
his soldiers were adverse to the destruction of their own capi- 
tal; peace was concluded, and Ziska entered Prague as e, 
friend, and acknowledged Coributt regent of Bohemia. H« ■ 
then marched with Coributt to Moravia, a part of which had J 
been occupied by the imperialists, but died on the llth Octo-I 
her 1 42 !■, from the plague, near the town of Przybislav, which ] 
he was beBicgin-r.-l- 

I have relaled (p. 59) the story of this extraordinary man 
previously to the beginning of the Hussite war; but the limits 
of this work permit me not to give uny details about the bat- 
tles which he won, and the extraordinary feats, not only of 
courage, but of military skill, which he displayed on the most 
difficult occasions, notwithstanding his complete blindnesa. 
Cochleus, who most cordially hated him, regards him, I 
us the greatest general that ever lived, considering that, not* 

• Vidt Greek CLurch of Poland. 

+ There woa n ilorj current, tliat on liis deathbed he ordprpd a drum t 
be made of bis skin, ae he waa sure Ihnt i<« Bound would lerrirj thit eiM 
tuid his body to be rxpoBed as a \iiey to wild anitnala and birtls, for ho w 
be talh^T devoured by thorn than bf woruia ; »nd thut llii( request waa i 
plied with. There was even al Prague an old drum whirli it woa preteodsd 
had been niado of Ziaka'a akin ; bat when il woi taki'n by thu frusaJuut tS 
the capture of Prague by Froderick the Second in I'U, tli« Bohvmiui 
declared that there woa no foundation for this traditinn ; nnd, indeed, I 
wbolo itory ia a most absurd iuvenlion, and not to be found in 
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wtlBstanduig tho losa of his eyes, he had gained many battles, 
and never lost a single one; and that he taught the art of 
war to peasants who never had been fighting before. Tho 
oontemporary writer Eneas Sylvius gives a detailed account 
of the new tactics which ho invented, by opposing to the 
vharges of the heavily-armed German cavalry, moving walls 
formed of waggons, — tactics by which the Bohemians gained 
many victories, not only under bis command, but also after his 
dcatl).* He left a military code, containing regulations about 
the order and discipline of an army during war, about tho 
manner of pitching a camp, marching against the enemy, 
ahariiig the booty, punishing deserters, Sic, &;c. 

As much as he was cruel towards his enemies, so was he 
kind to his soldiers, whom he called his brethren, and was a<l- 
dressed by them as a brother; and he shared amongst them 
all the booty, of which great abundance was frequently taken. 
When he lost his remaining eye,-f- he was always conducted in 
A cor close to the principal standard of his army; and every 
thing which related to the locality of tho place, the force and 
position of the enemy, &c,, being related to him by officers, 
who would now be called aides-de-camp, he gave his orders 
accordingly. It is particularly remarkable that, although in 
such a condition, he performed most skilful strategic move- 
meiitA, and in the most difficult localities, with a rapidity aud 
mccesa which have perhaps no parallel in the history of mo- 
dem warfare, 

lialbinus relates that he bad seen Ziska's picture of a natu- 
ral s'ixe, apd niado during his lifetime, copies of which wero care- 
fully preserved by several gentlonien of Bohemia. According 
to this picture, he was of a middle size and of a strong make; 
ho had a broad chest and shouhlers, a large head of a round 
shape, and an aquiline nose. He was dressed in the Polish 
cofltume, had a moustache in the Polish manner; his head was 
■baved, with the exception of a tuft of brown hair, which was 
also a fashion of Poland, in the service of which country he 
spent, as I have said, many years of his life, 

Ziska was buried in the Cathedral Church of Czaslaw, whore 

* The «inplo^ent of wng^nns far tnafcing a kind of moving ramparta, or, 
•I tW; arc now called, barricude*, i> common to aJI Ihe nomiidiii natiotia of 
o«ntnl and northrrn Asia ; and il ii undoubtedly one of the moet natural 
and jiiiiniiive inodcH of defence. U was often used by the Poles, who called 
it Tkbor; and it iaprobabb that the; lind borrowed it from Ihe Tahlan, with 
wbon titty fmiiiently wru-rvd. I luii inrliord to believe that Zijika, who 
■«rT*d a lotis tinia in Poland, had liial Ivanied in tliat couatiy Ihia mode of 
warAra, which be aflitrwarda brought to itach a high degree of perfection. 

f U9 loat his fint ej* whmi a boy, hj an acddant at ^7 with othar cMl- 
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a monumpnt of marble, with hin effigy upon it, and several 
Latin inscriptions, were erected to him; and his iron mace * 
BUspcndcd over it. 

It is impossible to aaaertain the precise nature of the reli- 
gious tenets which ho professed. He wus at least politically 
the chief of the Tahorites, whose tenets were the same as 
those of the Waldensians, and which were particularly deve- 
loped by the Wicklj'ffite Peter Payne, whom I have mentioned 
(p. 60); and yet it is said that he destroyed in the most bar- 
barous manner a considerable number of Picards, a name 
which was often given by Roman Catholic writers to the Wol- 
densians, Taborites, and afterwards to their descendants the 
Bohemian brethren. 1 think, liowevcr, that the evidence of 
Eneas Sylvius clearly proves that the Picarda persecuted by 
Ziska were an extravagant ecct arrived from France, which 
had nothing in common with the Waldensians or Taborites, 
to whom the appellation of Picards was given by their ene- 
mies as a term of contumely; and that the punishment inflicted 
by Ziska upon the last-named sectarians was but a just reta- 
liation of their crimes and acts of violence committed against 
others. -f- Itiscurlous, however, that a permanent mass for the 
repose of his soul was established in the place of his burial, 
and performed by a Galixtino priest. He had been for some 

* DBlbinns relates, tliat wlien the Emperor Fcrdinanil the First vupsM- 
ii<g through Czaslaw, he went to visit lliti Cathcdml, and was struck b; lh« 
siglit of a large mace of iron, vhich was Baspended over a a^jmlchral monu- 
nieut. He aaked his courlien what it was, but none of them dared to an- 
swer. At lost one of the bfElanders told hitn tliBt it waa Zislut's. " Pio, 
fie," Eoid the Emperor; " tlila wicked beast, although deid for more than » 
century, itill frightens living people ;" upon wliich he ininiediatelj left the 
Calhednl, and would no longer stop at Cziulaiv, where he had before in- 
tended to spend Ilia night. 

t Eneoa Sjlvius relates, that about the Tear 141S a certain Picard (natiTe 
of Ficard; in Pmnce} arrived in Uohemio, where by his tricks lie collected 
a considerable nuinbor of men and women, wlioni he ordered to go uaked, 
and called them Adamites. He pretended to be ilie son of God, and ordered 
bis disciples to call liim Adam. He established bimself with hia followen 
on an island formed by the river Lusinilx, and introdnced amongst them tb» 
communiiy of women. Ue mninlnincd that the wliole of mankind were ] 
staves, wiih (he exception of himself and his sert. One dny forty of Iheee 1 
secturians issued from their iatotid, and, Btlacking some villuges in the ncieh- 
bourhood, killed more thun two hundred pensiuits. Ziska having learnt this, 
■urrounded the island upon wliich thv Adamites had established theniaelvta, 
ami killtd thfm all, with the cKceplion of two, whom he spared, in order to 
know Tihal kind of snperelitiou tbcira was, It ia therefore evldsnt that 
Ziska exterminated the Adamites, not on account of tlioir dogmas, of wbich 
be knew nothing, but for the miirdera whivh they committed. Tbav is, 
however, another drcumslance which it is more difficult to explain, namelj, 
tliat be ordered, or at least permitted, to be burnt, a priest called Loquia, 
who duTiIeit the ilognia of imuubslaDliation— an opinion which wu ihartd 
by the Taborites, 
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time politically opposed to tho Galixtines, who composed 
the party of Prague, and, as I have mentioned, actually at 
war with them. Prom all this it may be inferred, that this 
rongli warrior, — who seems to have taken up arms against 
Rome, not on account of a dogmatic cause, but simply to 
aTenge the national honour of Bohemia, which he regarded as 
offended by the execution of Huss, — had no fixed principles 
of belief. The only thing certain is, that he considered the 
oommonion of two kinds as the most essential point of reli- 
gioD, as he adopted for his badge its emblem, the chalice, with 
which he adorned his standards, and even took its name for 
his signature.* 

* His tignature was BrcUr Jan z Kalicka, Brother Juhn of the Chalice. 
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Procop the Great — Battle of Aussig — Embassy to Poland — Crusade against 
the Hussites, commanded by Henry Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester, 
and its defeat — Unsuccessful attempt to restore peace with the Emperor 
Sigismund — Devastation of Germany by the Hussites — A new crusade 
against the Hussites, commanded by Cardinal Cesarini, and its dis- 
graceful issue — Greneral observations on the extraordinary success of 
the Hussites — Negotiation of the Council of Bale with the Hussites 
— Compactata, or concessions made by the council to the Hussites — 
Expedition of the Taborites to the assistance of the king of Poland, and 
description of their appearance — Division amongst the Hussites, in con- 
sequence of the CompactcUa — Death of Procop, and defeat of the Tabor- 
ites — General obsei-vations on the war of the Hussites — Their extraor- 
dinary moral and physical energy — Unjust accusation of barbarity — 
£lxaniple of the Black Prince of Wales — Restoration of Sigismund — 
Account of the Taborite9, who change their name into that of the Bo- 
hemian Brethren — Remarks on their descendants, the Moravians — 
Struggles between the Roman Catholics and the Hussites, supported by 
the Poles — George Podiebradski — His great qualities— Hostility of 
Rome against him — He is supported by the Poles — Reign of the Polish 
dynasty in Bohemia. 

The sudden death of Ziska produced a great consternation 
amongst his army, which divided into three parties. One of' 
them retained the name of Taborites, and chose for their chief 
Procop Ilolyj i, e,^ the Tonsured, whom Ziska had pointed out 
as his successor. The second declared that they would have 
no commander, as there was not in the world a man worthy 
to succeed Ziska; and took, on that account, the name of 
Orphans. These Orphans elected, however, some chiefs to 
command them; and they always remained in their camps, 
fortified by waggons, and never went into towns, except on 
some unavoidable business, as, for instance, to purchase vic- 
tuals. The third party were the Orehites^ who had taken this 
name from a mountain upon which they had assembled for the 
first time, and to which they had probably given the biblical ap- 
pellation of Horeb on that occasion. They always followed the 
standard of Ziska, with the Taborites, but now chose separate 
leaders. Yet although the Hussites were thus divided into 
several parties, they always united whenever it was necessary 
to defend their country, which they called the Land of Pro- 
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. giTiDg to the ai^'aoont German provinces the namea of 
Edom, Moab, Anialek, and the country oftho Philistines. 

Procop has not such celebrity as Ziska, although I think 
be deserves in history a place superior to that of the formid- 
able bhnd warrior. The cause of this may perhaps be ascribed 
to the circumstance that Ziska was the first mover of that 
l«rrible war which was continued after his death with a no 
less brilliant success by Procop, until his heroic fall on the 
battlefield of Lipan. Not inferior in valour and military skill 
tn his predecessor, Procop was also an accomplished scholar. 
But wliat places him far above Ziska is, that he was a much 
better patriot than the ambitious leader to whom he auc- 
oeeded ; because, while Ziska thought of nothing but revenge 
against all those who opposed him, and recommended on his 
deathbed to Procop that ho should exterminate with firo and 
sword all tho adversaries of his religion, the latter had in- 
o«B8antly at heart the restoration of peace to his country, not- 
withstanding hie continual triumphs over its enemies. 

Procop was the son of a noble without fortune. He was 
odoptod by his maternal uncle, who gave him a learned educa- 
tion, and made him travel in Italy, France, Spain, and the 
lioly Land. Aftor his return from theso travels, it is said 
that his uncle induced him to enter the church against his 
own inclination ; and it was on that account that he was nick- 
oanied the Tonsured. When the Hussite war broke out, he 
left tho church for tho army, and attached himself to Ziska, 
who attested his high opinion of him by appointing him his 
mccesBor. His exploits afterwards earned for him the sur- 
name oiGreat, by which ho was alsodistinguished from another 
Procop, a leader of tho Orphans, and known under tho name 
of Pfvkoptk\ 1. *.. little Procop. 

War continued, and the Hussites made frequent and 8uc> 
eneful inroads into different German provinces adjacent to 
their country. The emperor and the princes of Germany 
kocuHcd tho pope and the clergy of all this mischief, saying 
that it was their duty to extinguish a Bame which was kindled 
l>? the priests. Thoy moreover complained that the clergy, 
who enjoyed immense possessions, employed not their wealth 
for the above-mentioned purpose, but only for the sake of en- 
riching their relatives. The pope sent letters to the emperor, 
the king of Poland, and the princes of Germany, exhorting 
them to unit« tlu^ir forces in a new expedition ngainat Uohe- 
mia. In tlieso letters he represented tho Hussites as worse 
CDemiea of Christianity than the Turks: becauso the latter, 
beine born out of tho church, did not commit an act "f rebel- 
lion in milking war un tho Chrifstiana, which was the case with 
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the Hussites, who, being bom within its pale, naarevol 
against its authority. 

The rcprosen tat ions of the popp, and the solicitations of 
the clergy, induced the king of Poland to recall his nephew 
from Bohemia; but Coributt soon returned to Prague, where 
he hail a strong party. Thu king, in order to prove that this 
was done against his will, sent an army of five thousand men 
to assist the tmperiulists ; but the latter being afraid, and, I 
believe, not without good reason, that the Poles, instead of 
fighting, would join the Hussites, sent them back before they 
had reached the place of their destination. The princes of 
Germany were not very eager to obey the papal summous ; 
but as their own country was exposed to frequent inroads of 
the Hussites, they at last collected an army of about a hun- 
dred thousand picked men, and marched into Bohemia. The 
Hussites of all parties united in order to meet this dangor. 
The Taborites and Orphans were commanded by Procop th« 
Greats and the Calixtines by Coributt and some Bohemian 
noblemen. The Hussites besieged the town of Auseig, which 
may be known to many of my readers who hove travelled over 
that beautiful country, through wlitch the rood that leads from 
Dresden to Toplitz passes. There, on the conGnea of the 
Slavonic and German worlds, met the armies which repre- 
sented not only hostile creeds, hut also hostile races; and ib 
has been observed, that in that conflict between the Slavo- 
nians and Germane the arms employed on both sides were 
peculiar to each race. Thu mailed warriors of Germany were 
armed, in the usual manner of the west, with lances, swords, 
and battle-axes, and mounted upon heavy, powerful faorsca. 
The Bohemians, with their few Polish auxiliaries, were eiH 
trenched by live himdrcd waggons, strongly chained togetfaer^ 
behind which they stood, covered by their large wooden 
shields, stuck into the ground; and their principal anna were, 
besides the iron fluils, the celebrated weapon of the Hussites, 
long lances, provided with strong hooks, by which they could 
easily pull down the enemy from their horses,* They wero 
much inferior in numbers to their enemies, but superior m 
spirit, because, elated by a long series of successes, they be' 
lievcd themselves inviijcible. 

The Germans charged the Bohemians with the greatest im- 
petuosity: they broke through the line of their waggons, cut- 
ting asunder with battle-axes the chains with which they were 

* II must be rememberrd, thMt tbe b*ttte look |>lnce at ■ lime wbeB tbel 
use uf firenrTiis was not jet comtnou, ttuil individual streugib and ccurog*'! 
»o8 lit niiicli drt-HtiT iin|Hirlftuco tliuu llicy bave Leva nbcc Ibe general WfX 

Iroduction ol tliMo ariuH, and imrlicuUrlj of nrtillerj-. " 
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; and even succeeded in throwing down tlie second 
line of defence wliich the Bohemians had formed with their 
shields. But the Germane had been much fatigued before the 
commencement of the battle, by a long march on a very hot 
dny; and thoefforta which they bad made in breaking through 
thftir enemies' defences exhausted still more their men and 
horsne. The eagle eye of Procop seized that moment; and 
the Hussites, who, having encamped on tho spot for several 
days, were perfectly fresh, and had hitherto remained on the 
dcJensive, furiously rushed upon their half- exhausted assail- 
ants. The heavily-armed cavaliers were torn down from their 
horses by the booked lances of the Hussites, or precipitated 
by the stunning blows of their iron flails, which did no less 
terrible execution amongst the lansquenets, whose pikos were 
but of little avail against that formidable weapon. The battle 
lasted from morning to evening. The Germans fought with 
gr«at valour, tut, notwithstanding the superiority of their 
numbers, the courage, the skill, and tlio advantage of the posi- 
tion decided the victory in favour of the Bohemians. The 
rout of the Gonnans was complete, their slaughter tremen- 
dous, the booty taken from tbem immense. Their principal 
chiefs perished on that occasion. But great as woro tho 
roat«rial a<lvantages which the Hussites obtained on that day 
(16tb Juno li2(I), its moral eonsequencea were still greater, 
because they acquired the prestige uf being invincible. They 
did not remain idle after this brilliant victory, but invaded 
Aaatria under Procop and Corihutt, whilst other bands ravaged 
other provinces of the German empire. 

Not long after these events, Goributt was deposed by the 
party of the Calixtines from his dignity of regent of the king- 
dom, and even confined in a tower at Prague. Ho was libo- 
rated by the Taborites and Orphans, and went with their 
deputies to Cracow, in order to induce his uncle, tho King of 
Poland, to take the part of the Hussites. The delegates had 
public disputations about religion with the doctors of the Uni- 
veraity of Graoow; but the bishop of that place ordered divine 
aerrioe to bo sufiprnded as long as the heretics should remain 
within its walla, which exasperated Goributt in euchamannt-r, 
tliat, in tho presence of his royal uncle, he menaced the bishop 
with his vengeance, saying, that he would not spare even St 
Stanislaus, the patron saint of the country — a circumstance 
which proves that ho adhered to the opinions of tlie Taborites.* 

* Coribnll Recm* lo li*v« then remiuned in PoUad ; bnt he reviBllnl Bo- 
hmiB in 1430. imd joined tlic parly of Uie Oriihana, wiib wham he madu 
•amn advviiliiTou rxiiodUions into Silmiu ■nil I.iuiatiii. Ha finally nlururd 
toroluiiili uid h Ibii ui'cuttur uf ilic priiii-clj futail; of WiBxmuwu-cki, 
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The pope, despairing to find in Germany a man capable of ] 
reducing tho Hussites, turned liis eyes towards a more distaofc 
land, whose arms liad then acquired great reputation by their 
BUCC089 in France. Ho chose for this purpose an individual i 
well known in the history of England, Henrj' Heaufort, the ' 
great Bishop of Winchester, whom he had recently created a 
cardinal, and whom he now appointed his legate d latere in 
Germany, Hungary, and Bohemia, by a bull dated February 
16, ]iZ7. The task of oonquerine and converting such daunt- 
less warriors and obstinate heretics as the Hussites, was in- 
deed an object worthy of the ambition of a Plantagenet," and 
Beaufort accepted tliis perilous mission. He published the 
papal crusade in his diocese; but as his countrymen had then 
enough to do in France, and needed not to seek a new Held 
for the exercise of their valour in the distant lands of Bohe- 
mia, he at once proceeded to Germany for the accomplishment I 
of his object. From Malines he informed the pope of his 
voyage, who wrote him a letter of thanks, urging him at the I 
same time vigorously to prosecute his undertaking. Beau- j 
fort's success was marvellous; and perhaps during the three 1 
centuries which had elapsed since the time when tho cry of \ 
LUus le volt, issuing from Clermont, thrilled every heart ii 
western Europe, a more powerful and rapid effect had never ] 
been produced than that which his summons obtained in Gcp- t 
many. The whole of that country seemod to rise at his voice; I 
and armed bands from the banks of the Rhine and those of j 
tho Elbe, the wealthy citizens of the Hansoatiu towns and tb9 I 
hardy mountaineers of the Alps, hastened to join tho stand-' I 
ard of the church-militant displayed by its English champion, I 
who thus found himself at the head of a force which, accord- I 
ing to the evidence of contemporary writers, amounted tO' 1 
ninety thousand horsemen, and about the same number of I 
infantiy. I 

This immense army, commanded, under Beaufort, by tliroa | 
electors, and a great number of princes and counts of the { 
empire, entered Bohemia in June 14'27, in three divisions, 
and encamped at Eger, Kommotau, and Taush. The danger 
of this formidable invasion roused the patriotic feelings of 
every Bohemian, from the high-born magnate to tho poorest 
mechanic. Religious difTerencea were forgotten. Not only i 
tho Calixtines, Taborites, and Orphans forsook all their difTo* 1 
rences, and united against tho common enemy, but many Ro- I 
man Catholic noblemen, who had hitherto been the stancbeat J 

now extinct ; but ft member of icliich, Klicliftel, bccnnio Kiog of Poland It 
I6fl!t. 

* Henry Ilcaiiforl vas ton of John of Giiunl, liT Gillieriiie Bwvnford. 
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F tho Huasitcs, folt that the voice of their nountry 
fl Biroiiger in their hearts than even religious animosity; 
and they joined the baimor of the gruat Procop againat the 
foreign invaders. 

Tlie united forces of the Bohemians were Etill greatly infe- 
rior in numbers to those of their enemies, who began their 
uporationa by laying siege to the town of Miess. They 
marchoil to eneounter the invaders; but when they arrived 
on the banks of the river Miees, whic!) separated them from 
the invading army, their sight struck the latter with such a 
panic, that they all ran away without even attempting to strike 
a blow." Beaufort, after having vainly endeavoured to rally 
the fugitives, was himself carried away by the wild flight of 
Ilis crusaders, and was joined by the Elector of Treree, who 
had been marching to his assistance with a body of cavalry. 
The Bohemians closely pursued the flying enemy, killing and 
taking a great number of them, almost without any loss to 
themselves. A great number of those unfortunate fugitives 
were killed by the Bohemian peasants, who chased them like 
as many wild beasts, The booty which fell into the bands of 
th« viclors was enormous, — great and little had a large share 
of it; and it is said that several families of ]Iohemia had laid 
oo that day the foundation of their present fortunes.-f- 

Tbe pope wrote a long letter of condolence, dated 2d Oc- 
tober 1427, to Beaufort, on the disgraceful retreai of the faith- 
f»l from Bohemia, and exhorted him to renew his efTorts in 
the same cause; but the English warrior- prelate seems to 
have had quite enough of the Bohemian heretics, and did not 
agun interfere in their affairs. The patriotic conduct of the 
Bohcmiun Roman Catholics on that occasion seems to have 
produced a spirit of conciliation amongst the religious parties 
m Bohemia. A truce between the Hnssiles and the Uoman 
Catholics was concluded for six months, at the termination of 
which a public conference between the opposite parties, in 
order to settle their theological differences, was appointed. 
On learning this news, the pope addressed a letter to Iho 
Archbishop of Olmutz. urging him to prevent a conference 
fly which not/tinp could be gained, and much miijht he toil. The 
ponference, however, did take place: it did not produce any 

■ Tlw contemporiiry nulhor, EiieM Sj-ltius, uij-» llial (lie cnisadon ran 
a«a7 even brforo thn DohpmiiuiB were ia sij^hl. 

t It Ea etnuigc tfaat llii* event, which ia deEcribrd bv nil f«flc*iuli<«l 
■iMtotisM, hM <m«|mhI the Bltoiition of Buch ttii «i<-oinplUhed wrilcr m Lin- 
nnd, «li0v tprnking of Oeauforl, luji IhM lie bui raised * oniall txmy for 
UM dumenisa purpOM of coinliMiiii; the IIiikkAm {lliturj, 0/ E^glaiul, vol. 
vUi^ p. SS.fanrlli edition), and aocnie not to have known that ibis chimerical 
o bad been pat Into e^ieciiiion. 
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eHect upon tlie religious views of tite parties, but it led 
prolongation of the truce between them. 

The Emperor Sigiamuml tried af;ain to obtain by negotia- 
tion what he despaired of accomplishing by force of arms. 
He Bent, in 1428, an embassy to the Taborites and Orphans, 
representing to them his claim to the Bohemian throne, and 
offering them favourable conditions. The imperial ambaHSfr* 
dors were heard at Kuttemberg, but received the answer, 
tbat Sigismund Iiod forfeited his rights by the immense blood- 
shed caused througli bts wars and cruBa<le8 against Bohemia, 
and the insult which he had olft-red to the Bohemians by the 
execution of John Uuss and Jerome of Prague. Procop, who 
was not prcfieut on that occasion, thought, however, ihat it 
was a good opportunity for terminating that bloody war which 
had already desolated his country for nearly ton years. Uft 
requested the ambassadors to pay him a visit at Tabor, where 
he had then his head-quarters, and expressed to them his wish 
to pacify the country. The ambassadors must have beoo 
pk'oeed with the propositions of Procop, because they gave 
him a safe-conduct to go to Austria with a smalt retinue, in 
order to have an interview with the emperor himself; and 
Procop repaired to the imperial court. " There was the fair- 
est hope of obtaining peace," says Balbinua, " but the empe- 
ror would make no concession, and Procop returned with the 
satisfaction of having offered it." He was not disheartened 
by this unsuccessful attempt; and next year, 1429, he pre- 
vailed upon the Bohemian diet, assembled at Prague, to accept 
Sigismund, if he would receive the Scriptures, and follow their 
precepts, take the communion of two kinds, and agree to all 
the demands of the Bohemians. Negotiations were opened 
with the emperor, who assembled a diet at Presburg, whither 
a Bohemian deputation, beaded by Procop, repaired. The 
conference between the Bohemians and the imperial countnl 
lasted a wholo week; and the deputation returned to Prajrua,i 
in order to give a report of their proceedings. The authors 
who have written on this subject do not say what was the re- 
sult of the conference at Presburg, but only that, when the 
accommodation with Sigismund was debated at the diet of 
Prague, it wa« rejected, notwithstanding that it had many 
partizaiis in that assembly. It is, however, scarcely possible 
to doubt, that the emperor either would not make the de- 
manded concessions, or would not give a sufficient security for 
their maintenance. Be this as it may, the Hussites of all 
parties accepted with groat enthusiasm the proposition of 
Pnicop to invade Germany. He entered that countrj', and 
spread desolation over Saxony, to the very gatts of Magdeburg 
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aa well aa over Brandenburg and Lusatia, returning to Bo- 
hemia with an iminense hooty. This circumstance attracted 
crowds to hia standard; and next year, 1430, ho muetcred on 
the 6<'ld8 of Weiseobergan army of fifty-two thousand infantry, 
twenty thousand cavalry, and three thousand waggons, drawn 
each by twelve or fourteen horses. With this array he ravaged 
Saxony and Franconia. to the vicinity of the river Mein. 
Abunt a hundred towns and castles were converted into as 
many heaps of ruina ; and the waggons of the expedition wore 
scarcely sufEcient to contain the booty taken by the Bohemians, 
who received, besides,large suras of money, paid them by several 
princes, bishops, and towns, as a ransom to prevent pillage 
and destruction.* 

These successful invasions of the Hussites filled Romo and 
Grrmany with consternation. The emperor assembled a diet 
of the empire at Nuremberg, where it was resolved to at- 
tempt a new expedition against Bohemia; and the pope pro- 
claimed, through his legate the celebrated Cardinal Julian 
Ocsarini, a crusade against the heretics. The bull which 
wsa published for this purpose granted a plenary indulgence 
to all those who would lake the cross themselves, or send, at 
their expense, others to join the crusade. It remitted sixty 
days of the pains of purgatory to all, men and women, who 
would pray and fast for the happy issue of the expedition. 
Confessors belonging to the regular and secular clergy wore 
appointed to hear the confes^^ions of the crusaders, and or- 
dered to give them absolution, if they had been guilty of 
Tioloiice against priests and monks, had burned churches, and 
committed other sacrileges, and to do it even in the cases rc- 
wrred for the apostolic see. All those who had made a vow 
to go on a pilgrimage to Rorae, Compostella, or elsewhere, 
were released from it, on condition that they should give the 
money which lliey would have expended on their pilgrimage 
for the support of the crusade. The confessors were not to 
toko more than half a Bohemian penny for shriving a crusa- 
der, and never to ask even for this small fee, if it was not 
■pontaneotisly olTered. 

The allurements of these spiritual advantages were con- 
siderably increased by the prospect of gains of a more suIk 
■tantial and tangible nature. The immense booty which the 
miccesaive unsuccessful Gorman invasions had left in Bohe- 
mia, and which had been imported by the devastating expe- 

* The Biilinp of Bambci; ptJd theio nine Uiouwid dncalB, snil lh« (own 
«f Nanimlmv l.-n tlmuMnd, nhich wnm cnonnmis Ijff.iro Ilia dbeovcry of 
Amarita. Similar rangnnm woru |>ni(l liy the Klcelnr of (Irandi-iiliurg, tLo 
Duke of Unrnrin, iIil- Rlnrpravc of Aiii>iiacli, tbe iiiahop b( SdUburj, *o. 
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ditions with which her sons had retaliated those invasions, 
accumulated in that country an enormous wealth. A crusade 
against Bohemia presented, therefore, a splendid opportunity 
to all classes of Germany, from the prince to the meanest 
boor, to get rid at once of all their spiritual and material in- 
cumbrances, to obtain the remission of their sins without sub- 
mitting to a long and severe penance, or purchasing the same 
boon by large donations to the church; and, at the same 
time, to redeem their broken fortunes, or to make new ones. 
In short, it was what many people would now call a capital 
speculation ; it proved, however, — to use the language of the 
present day, — a mere bubble. There were, besides, other 
causes of a less material nature, but not less calculated to 
promote a crusade against Bohemia. The stain which the 
victories of the Bohemians had inflicted upon the long-esta- 
blished reputation of the arms of Germany, naturally excited, 
in every generous heart of that country, a strong desire to 
wipe it off by some deed of valour ; and the smoking ruins of 
so many towns and castles, which marked the passage of the 
Hussites through many flourishing provinces of the same 
country, animated all its inhabitants with a strong feeling of 
revenge against the authors of those calamities. 

The crusaders began, therefore, to assemble at Nuremberg 
from all parts of Germany ; but the emperor tried once more 
to negotiate with the Bohemians. The proposition which he 
made to them for that purpose being accepted, a deputation, 
composed of the representatives of all parties of Bohemia, 
repaired to his court in the town of Eger. The negotiations 
lasted for a fortnight ; but as the emperor would not make 
any sincere concession, and the Bohemians knew that the 
crusade against them was meanwhile preparing, they with- 
drew from the conference, protesting that it was not their 
fault if this terrible war was not terminated by a just peace. 
The Bohemians now prepared for a vigorous defence of their 
country. All parties, not even excepting the Roman Catho- 
lics, united against their common enemy, rallying under the 
banner of the great Procop, who mustered under the walls of 
Chotieschow an anny composed of fifty thousand infantry, 
seven thousand horsemen, chosen troops, and three thousand 
waggons, the indispensable implements of a Bohemian waiv 
fare. 

The crusaders, whose number amounted to ninety thousand 
infantry and forty thousand cavalry, commanded, under the 
legate Ccsarini, by the Electors of Saxony and Brandenburg, 
the Duke of Bavaria, and many otlier spiritual and temporal 
princes of Germany, entered Bohemia through the great forest 
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i eovered ita frontier on the Bavarian eide. The scouts 
wboro tbey bad sent to explore the position and force of tho 
Bohemians, deceived by the skilful monceuvres of Prooop, as 
well 08 by the fulse intelligence which waa given them on pur- 
po«e by tlie inhabitants of tho country, reported that the Uo- 
ueroians, having quarrelled amongst themselves, were flying 
ID all directions before the invading army. The crusaders 
ulvftnccd without opposition as far as the town of Taush, and 
laid siege to it ; but after a few days Procop appeared with 
the Taborites and Orphans, and put the beleaguring troops 
to flight. The orusadors spread about tho country ; but, 
iift«r having ravaged it with 6re and sword, they rallied at 
lUeeenberg, whore they occupied a strong position. Thoy, 
however, soon learned that the pretended division amongst 
the Bohemians was nothing more than a feint ; and that, on 
tbn contrary, they were gathering from all sides against their 
uneniiea. The c^cct of this intelligence upon tho crusadera 
of Cesarini was the same as similar circumstanoes had pro- 
duced upon those of Beaufort. The Duke of Bavaria was the 
Ent to flee, leaving his equipage in order that its pillage 
might delay the pursuit of the enemy ; his example was fol- 
lowed by the Elector of Brandenburg and the whole army. 
Tho only man who made an exception to this general panic 
was not a soldier, but a priest, the cardinal himself. Ho ha- 
rangued his troops with the greatest spirit, representing to 
tliom the disgrace which their conduct was entailing upon 
their country, and that their I'agan ancestors bad fought for 
their mute idols with much more glory than tbey, their de- 
■eendants, did for the sake of Christ. He entreated them to 
remember the anoient heroes of thoir race, — the Ariovists, 
tho Tuiscons, and tho Anniniuses, — and represented to them 
that they had a much better chance of escaping death by 
confronting the enemy in a manly way, than by shamefully 
turning their backs upon him, as they were sure to be over- 
taken and slain. Whether it was the recollection of the 
ancestral glories of their race, or tho sense of their own safety, 
which gave tho greatest weight to the words which tho car- 
dinal addressed to his flying crusaders, I don^t know, but he 
succeeded in rallying them, and they again occupied tho strong 
position of Iticsenborg, resolved to onyountcr the approaching 
oowny. This resolve was not, however, of long duration ; for 
as soon as the Bohemians appeared, the crusaders were seined 
with such a terror, that Cesarini could uo longer arrest their 
flight, but was obliged himself to join in it. Eleven thousand 
Gvrmans are said to hare portshed on (hat ocoaaion, and only 
•evc-n huudri-d wi;ro taken prisoners. Two hundred and forty 
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waggons, of wliii;li some were laden with gold and silver, nnd 
inuny, as a chronicler quaintly observes, with excellunt wine, 
foil into the hands of the Bohemians, who also took the ene- 
my's artillery, consisting of fifty cannons.* Gesarini lost oa 
that occasion his cardinare hat and dress, his cross and hia 
belt, as well as the papal bull proclaiming the crusade which 
ended in so inglorious a manner. 

The extraordinary panic which on this occasion seized so 
warlike a nation as the Germans, and twice made their 
numerous armies fly at the very eight of the Bohemians, wa« 
the theme of much comment to the authors of that nation. 
And, indeed, nobody ever doubted the valour of the Germans, 
which they have displayed on so many occasions before and { 
since the war of the ilussttes. This circumstance proves, i 
perhaps better than any other example on record, that even , 
m a physical contest moral agency is superior to mere brute I 
force ;— that a small nation Qomhating pro arts el /oci», — for I 
its altars and hearths, — and inspired with an impliuit belief I 
in the justice of its cause, and in its final success, may over- f 
come the most numerons and best disciplined armies, which, 
being deficient in similar inspirations, are generally soon dis- 
heartened even by a temporary want of success. The Spa- 
niards are wont to say of a man, that he was, and not that he 
is, brave ; meaning thereby that one and the same individual 
may behave with the greatest gallanti-y on one occasion, and 
net differently upon another. The truth of this obscrvution ■ 
has been admitted on alt hands; and what is true of one io- I 
dividual cannot be false when applied to a number of them, 
— to a whole nation, — with this additional circumstaneo, that 
a collective body is even more subject than a single individual 
to the temporary effects of enthusiasm and depression. Hu- 
tory abounds with examples illustrative of this truth ; and it 
will be my melancholy task to describe the prostration, under 
the withering influence of Austrian and Romish despotism, of 
that national spirit of Bohemia which had developed such 
gigantic energy during the Hussite war. And, indeed, with- j 
out searching the pages of history, we may see in the preaent.l 
day splendid instances of a revival of the national spirit, ia 1 
places where it had apparently been long extinct, — instance* I 
which cannot but fill with heartfelt joy the breast of every I 
friend of the liberty of mankind and of the dignity of human j 
nature. Rome, whose glory seemed to be buried for ever in J 
the sepulchral urns of her ancient heroes, ha* shown, by tbo I 
noble stand which she has made against the unwarrantablo I 
invasion of modern Gaul, that the spirit of Camtllus, which for I 
* Some wtitors Bay one Imndred and fifty. 
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centuriea had been ^yii^g dormant under the ruins of the eter- 
njU city, has now revived in its galhint defenders. And Ve- 
nice, beautiful Venice, who, after centuries of high renown, 
ingloriously fell without striking a single blow for her inde- 
pendence, has displayed, in her admirable resistance to the 
foreign oppre8sor§ of Italy, a patriotism worthy of the palmy 
days of her Dandolos, Zenos, and Piaanis, and which, al- 
though it has not succeeded in restoring the departed glories 
of the widowed Queen of the Adria, will shed upon them as 
bright a light as that which illumines the most splendid page 
<if her romantic history, "(Ab war of the Ckiozza"* These 
oonaiderations cannot but inspire a just hope, that, notwith- 
■tandtDg the dark clouds which are now lowering over the 
horizon of fair Italy, her sons will soon ho able to sccuro to 
ber oil the blessings of religious and civil liberty, and that 
she will again become the 



The miserable issue of Cesarini's crusade put a stop to nil 
future attempts at invading Bohemia; but the Taborites and 
Orphans continued their invasions of the imperial provinces, 
and the two Procops penetrated into Hungary, where, not- 
withstanding the gallant defence of the inhabitants, they 
committed great devastations. It was therefore resolved by 
tho emperor and the council, which had then just assembled 
at Bale, to obtain by concession what it was impossible to 
BGOomiilish by force. In consequence of this resolution, the 
etnperor and tho Cardinal Cesarini addressed to the Hussites 
lettom couchnd in the most affectionate terms, inviting them to 
a conference on religious subjects at Bale, and granting them 
liberty of performing divine service according to their own 
ritea during their residence in the above-mentioned city. 
After a protracted negotiation, the Hussites accepted this 
proposal, and sent to Bale a deputation, composed of priests 
bc-longing to their ditl'erent parties, and which were ohoeen 
for this purpose by tho rector of the University of Prague, as 
well OS several Iny delegates, who were headed by the great 
Procop. 

Thiiy were joined by a Polish ambassador; and this new 
pniof of the interest of n cognate nation, probably a conso- 
(|Uet)ce of the embassies which the Hussites had sent in 1431 
and 1432 to Poland, tho particulars of which 1 shall reUte 
in speaking of that country, was much valued by Procop. 
The Hussite deputation, composed of three hundred persons, 
• In 1379-81. 
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arrived at Bale on tho 6th January 1433; and Eneaii Sylvius, 
who wag present on that uccaaioii, gives the following deecriji- 
tion of their entrance : — 

" The whole population of Bale was cither in the streets, 
or went out of town to see their arrival. Tliere were amongsi 
the crowd even several merobera of the council, attracted by 
the fame of such a warlike nation. Men, women, and chil- 
dren, people of every age and condition, filled the public places, 
occupied the doors and the windows, and even the tope of the 
houses, waiting for their arrival. The spectators gazed upon 
the Bohemians, pointing with their fingers to those who had 
in particular attracted their attention, and wondering at their 
foreign drees, never seen before; at their terrible countenances, 
their eyes full of furj*; and it was generally found that tha 
report about their character was by no means exaggerated.* 
All eyes were turned towards Procop. ' This is the man,' 
people were saying, ' who has so many times put to flight the 
armies of the faithful, who has destroyed so many ciries, who 
has massacred so many thousands ; the man who is as much 
dreaded by his own people as by Iiis enemies; the invinciblo, 
tlie valiant, tho fearless, the indefatigable general.' " 

The Hussite delegates were instructed by those who sent 
them simply to insist upon the four articles, which had ever 
been the point upon which all their negotiations for tho resto- 
ration of peace hinged ; and they refused to enter into any 
discussion of the dogmatic articles proclaimed either by Hum 
or WicklyRe. and which had been proposed to them by iha 
fathers of the council. And, indeed, if tho first of tho abov»- 
mentioned four articles, namely, the unlimited freedom of 
preaching the Word of Godl, had been conceded, its immediata 
consequence, the free expounding of the Scriptures — the fun- 
damt-ntal principle of Protestantism — would have been at once 
attained. The disputations between the Unsaitea and the 
fathers of the church were therefore confined to those four 
articles. The first of tlioni, i.e., the freedom of preaching 
tho Word of God, was defended by the priest of the Orphansi 
Ulric, against Henry Kalteisco, doctor of divinity; the second, 
the communion of two kinds, by John of Kokiczjin against 
John of Kagusa, general of the order of St Dominic, and after- 
wards cardinal; the third, that the clergy should not ponesa 
worldly goods, by the Englishman Peter Payno, aguhist John 
do Polemar, archdcan of Barcelona; and the fourth, th« 

Eunishmunt of crimes without any regard to the persona who 
ad committed them, i.f., the clergy, by the Taborite prieat, 

* Tlicro wiu at Hint tiino a HOf iii); vurrcal in GemiAii^, Ibal Iliere were »■ 
liuiidreJ cjfiuuiu tu oicry llu&aile. 
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Nicliolaa Peldrzymowski, against Gillee Charlicr, profeaaop of 
ilivinity and dean of Caiiibray, The IBohemians were tired by 
the long speeches of their antagonists, but not in the least 
convinced. Cardinal Cesarini took occasionally a part in 
thoMi discussions, and was generally met by Procop, who on 
thvae occasions wielded argunienta with as much dexterity and 
euceesa as on others he did the sword, as may be seen by the 
foUowing instance : — The Bohemian delegates having refused, 
w I have said, to discuss any other subject than the four 
articles, declaring that they were not commissioned by their 
aation to enter upon othor topics, the cardinal reproached 
them with holding many heterodox opinions, and amongst 
others, that the mendicant orders were an invention of the devil. 
"'Tis true," replied Procop, '^ becatue, since tie mendicants have 
lut been tnnlituted eitlwr by the pairiarcltS, hy Motes, by the pro- 
pkelM, by Jesus Christ, or the apostles, w/iat else can they be, if 
mot an invention of the devil and a toort of darkness f' This 
nostrer pro<luced a universal burst of laughter in the assem- 
bly. I must not omit another anecdote relating to these con- 
ferences, and which contains an additional proof of the 
strength of the Slavonic affinities. John of Bagusa was a 
Slavonian, being a native of the city of which he had adopted 
the name, and which was about that time a celebrated seat of 
the Slavonic literature of Uahnatia. During his disputation 
with the Hussite delegates, he several times applied to them 
the expressions of heretics and heresy. This gave Procop 
such offence, that he exclaimed. " This man, being our coun- 
trynutn, insults us by calling ng heretics;" to which John of 
Raguaa rejoined, " It is because I am your countryman by 
nation and language that 1 am so anxious to bring you back 
into the pale of thu church." The national fcilinge of tho 
Bohemians were so much hurt by what they considered a 
■light, coming from one belonging to their own race, that they 
were on the point of retiring from the council, so that it was 
only witli great difficulty that they were persuaded to remain ; 
ftild several of them demanded that tho Ragusan should not 
bo j>emiitted to take any part in the discussions. 

The Hussite deputies, after a residence of about threo 
months at Bale, returned to Duheniia, without having ob- 
tained tho object of their mission. The feeling of mortal 
hatred which bod existed between them and the Roman Ca- 
tholic Chureh, and particularly its Ot'rman members, could 
not, however, be but considerably softened by tho courteous 
recoplioQ wlueh tbey had met with from tho council, and the 
friendly intercourse which bad been maintained between tho 
two parties for so many days. The departure of the Boho- 
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mtans was immediately followed by an Gmbassy which the 
couccil sent to their own country, in order to resume at 
Praii^ue the coDferences which could not bo brought to ao end 
at Bale. Tliia embassy was received with great honours, and 
a diet was convened at Prague. The negotiations between 
that diet and the delegates of the council were carried on 
with such success, that tho Bohemians consented to receive 
the four articles modified, or, as it was called, explained, by 
the council, which solemnly confirmed them under the name 
of the Compactala; and thoJr acceptance was followed by the 
acknowledgment of the Emperor Sigismund as legitimate king 
of Bohemia. 

This covenant was concluded with the council of Bale and 
the emperor by the Calixtiues, to whom almost all the high 
nobility or magnates, and the principal towns of the couotr)-, 
belonged. They were tired of the long war, which, notwith- 
standing its gi-eat success, was a calamity to the majority 
of the inhabitants; whilst many individuals who had acquired 
considerable riches during that war were longing to enjoy 
them in peace. The Calixtines, who were a kind of high- 
church party, had a much greater leaning towards Rome than 
towards the extreme Hussites — the Taborites, Orjthans, and 
Orebites. Sigismund was deservedly unpopular with the Bo- 
hemians, but he had in his favour the prestige of legitimacy; 
and, notwithstanding all the injuries which he had inflicted 
upon Bohemia, many remembered that he was tho son of 
Charles the Fourth, tho best monarch that ever sat on the 
throne of that country. The feeling of loyalty to a legitimate 
dynasty is, indeed, strongly implanted in the national mind of 
every country. It was this feeling which, notwithstanding 
the glorious administration of Cromwell, secured to the pro- 
fligate Charles the Second such an enthusiastic reception by 
tho British nation, and made the adherents of the StuarU 
cling with such devotion to the desperate fortunes of that iil- 
fated dynasty. These feelings were, however, not shared by 
the extreme Hussites, whom I may call the Puritans of Bohe- 
mia, and who, like those of Great Britain, inclined towards a 
republican form of government. 

Whilst the negotiations between the diet of Prague and 
the council were pending, Czapek, the leader of the Orphann, 
olTered his services to the king of Poland, then at war wiih 
the German order. The assistance of these inveterate here- 
tics was gladly accepted by tlie Roman Catholic king and 
senate of Poland, notwiihstanding the oppo§ition of the clergy. 
The Orphans and some Taboritos,* composing an army of 
• Envu SjlviuB gives tho following description of the apjieomncu or Iha 
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EigJit tliouaand infantry, eight hundred horsemen, and three 
hundred and eighty wnggone, repaired to Poland, where, hav- 
ing joined Bonie Polish troope, they entered the poseeasiona of 
the order,* took twelve fortified towna, and spread devaata^ 
tion ot'er the whole country. The very sight of these rough 
warriora inspired with terror, and every one fled at the ap- 
proach of the dreaded Hussites, who penetrated to the shores 
of the Baltic, with the waters of which they filled bottles, in 
order to carry them to their own country, as a aign that the 
Bohemian arms bad reached the shores of a distant sea. 

The Orphans returned to their own country, and joined 
Procop. who, with the Taboritcs and the Orcbites, declared 
against the Compactala, or the four articles, explained by the 
council, complaining that the council was attempting by its 
artiScea to deceive the Bohemians, and that those of them 
who supported the objects of the council were betraying the 
interests of iheir counti-y by a preposterous policy. Tlie de- 
legates of the council, therefore, employed all poeeible means 
to excite the partizana of the Compactala against the Tabo- 
rit«s and their allies. A league, composed of the chief nobles 
of the country, Calixtinea aa well aa Roman Catholics, wna 
fonned, and their first step was to secure the possession of 
Prague. They succeeded without difficulty in occupying the 
old city, the inhabilants of which shared their opinions; but 
the citizens of the new town refused to submit to the league, 
and opposed, under the command of Procop the Little and 
the Taborite Kerski, the entrance of its troops. A bloody 
battle ensued on the 6th May 14^4: the leaguers forced the 
new town, and expelled its defenders, who went to join the 
camp of Procop the Great. The party of the real Hu8sites+ 
was not yet broken, although the loaa which they had suffered 
ot the <iefeat of Prague was very severe. Many towna still 
adhered to their cause, and their united forces formed a con- 
siderable army, formidable by its spirit, even more than by 
its numbers. Procop, who had still about thirty-six thousand 
fighting men, marched towards Prague, in order to take the 
new town; but the league brought against him a force far 

Taboritei:— "These men were quite black, from constiuit expoanre to Ibc sun 
and wiud, u well u lo the smoke of ibe cnrnp. Their ai))H'aniiice «w hor- 
rid M)d terrible : (heir eye» were thote of aa eo^lt-, thuir hstr briatted, their 
btards loDfi. tbeir slftluru prodigiously tall, their bodiM oorered with hair, 
and thrir «lda m lurd that it appeared capable o[ reuiliog iron w much aa 

' They form now Iho pro'incea of 'Westem Prussia, and the now tDorch 
of Brandenburg, 
t Tb* C^liziinsa were colled by lli« Taboritee, Orpbuu, and Orebite*, the 
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superior to his, and it was even joined by some of Procop's 
former assocJatos. The armies mot on tlio Sttth May, on the 
plains of Lipan, between the towns of Biihmiah Brod an<l 
Kaursim, about four German miles from Prague. 

Procop wished to avoid a battle, intending, by one of those 
atratogic movements in which he so muc)i excelled, to got into 
Prague, where he had many partizans, and whence his oppo- 
nents had withdrawn their forces; but the leaguers made a 
furious charge upon bis camp, and broke its usual defence, 
the barricade of waggons. The Taborites, unaccustomed to 
see the cavalry breaking through their movable rampart, 
were thrown into confusion, and fiod to the other side of tha 
camp. Procop soon rallied the fugitives; but at this critical 
moment Czapck, the samo general who had commanded the 
Hussite auxiliaries in Poland, betrayed their causo, and fled 
with his cavalry from the field of battle. Procop, followed 
by his best troops, rushed into the midst of the enemy, with 
whom he for a long time disputed the victory, until, over- 
whelmed by numbers, he was slain, as well as his namesako 
Procop the Little, who had valiantly fought at his side. 

Such was the end of the great Bohemian leader, whose 
very name filled with terror the enemies of his country. The 
hero fell, wearied with conquering, rather than conquered I 
himself.* These words were not said of him by a writer pro- 
fessing his creed and belonging to his racf, hut by a contem- 
porary Roman Catholic writer (Eneas Sylvius Piccolomini, 
afterwards Pope Pius the Second), who was certainly a com- 
petent judge of his character, having personally known him 
during his stay at Bale. The patriotic Balbinus obser^ei 
with honest pride, that Procop's death has verified the saying | 
of the Emperor Sigismund, that the Bohemians could be over- 
come only by Bohemians. It was indeed a victory obtained 
by the Bohemians over the Bohuuiians, but not for the Boh^ I 
miaos. The battle of Lipan may be said to have ended the I 
Hussite war, because, although some Taborite chiefs main- 
tained for some ftmc a kind of partisan war, it was insignili- | 
cant, and easily quelled. 

This war must undoubtedly bo regarded as one of the most, I 
if not the most, extraordinary episode of modern history; 
especially when it is considered that such a smalt country as 
Bohemia, having a population divided amongst themselves, and 1 
having no assistance from abroad, except a small number of I 
Poles, withstood for about fifteen years the forces of tha I 
whdio of Qermaiiy and Hungary, and retaliated in the most I 
terrible manner the invasions of these enemies. There is, be- J 

* Nou tarn victtu qiiain vincciiJo fessus. I_K. Sj). Uiit. Doken. cap. li.) 
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>, one circumstance which showa that the Bohemians had 
displayed during that unequal Btruggla not only a matchless 
valour, but au energy of intellect which will scarcely find its 
pamllel elsowhero. In the midst of the turmoil of that terri- 
ble war which I have described, not only the University of 
Prague continued to deliver its usual courses, and to confer 
academical degrees, but the education of all classes of the 
people seems to have been amongst the Hussites very general. 
There are tracts on difieront religious subjects written during 
that period by common artizans, which often contain as much 
talent as burning zeal ; and Eneas Sylvius, whom I have fre- 
qnontly quoted, says that every woman amongst the Tabo- 
ritee was thoroughly conversant with the Old and New Testa- 
meftt; and he observes oF the Hussites in general, whom he 
cordially hatod, that they had only ono merit, which was the 
love of letters.* I do not think that western Europe could 
have i>ointed out at that time a single individual who, like 
I*rocop the Great, united with such daring courage and oon- 
■ammate military skill a profound scholarship, which enabled 
him at Bale to combat in argument the doctors of the Roman 
Catholio Church with as much success as he opposed their 
armies in the field. Much has been said about the cruelties 
perpetrated by the Hussites, and particularly by their cele- 
brated leaders Ziska and Procop ; and many German wxiters 
of the present day are wont to use the expression of Ilumtic 
barharily, in order to designate every thing that is cruel, bar- 
barous, and rude. Far be it from me to justify those atroci- 
ties, of which the Hussites rendered themselves guilty on so 
nwny occasions; but they were not the aggressors in that 
navage warfare. The responsibility of these atrocities must 
rest with the faithless and cruel murderers of John Huss and 
Jerome of Prague, with those who executed the first Hussites 
at Slan (pago 61), who massacred the inoffensive pilgrims who 
were going to worship God according to the dictates of their 
conscience (page (14), and whoso conduct towards the Hus- 
sites was no less barbarous than theirs towards their enemies. 
And can tho Gennans, as well as the other nations of west- 
ern Europe, plead not guilty to the same charges of cruelty 
and barbarism as those which have been heaped upon the 
memory of tho Hussites by their religious and national op- 
ponents J The evidence of histor)' permits no such pleA to be 
KUlained for a moment. This I boldly assert; and one single 
iiistani--<i will prove whether my assertion be true or not. And, 
indeed, tho whole history of the Hussite wars does not present 
in hoc tolnmboni habot, qnoil Uttens 
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an example of greater atrocity than the massaoroonLimogei^l 
where men, women, and children were murdered, not by an T 
infuriated soldiery, whose rago the commander was unablo to 1 
restrain, but by the deliberate orders of a chief, who com- i 
manded in cohl blood a multitude to be butchered, not only I 
of men ,but innocent women and children, who in vain pleaded T 
on their knees that they had no share in the treason of their I 
superiors. And whw was that chief who committed such aa 4 
otiti^ge upon religion and humanity ! Was he an infidel bar- 1 
barian, or a fanatic goaded to madness by the persecution of i 
his creed and race, like Ziska and Procop! No; he was do I 
other than that mirror of knighthood, paragon of chivalry, and i 
theme of romance, the Black Prince of Wales.* And yet thia 1 
foul stain upon his escuteheon has not darkened in the eyes of " 
poatcrily the glories of Grussy and Pointiers, or of his chivalrous 
conduct towards the captive king of France. Many other in- 
stances of the most atrocious barbarity may be found in the an- 
nals of western Europe during that period; but no impartial . 
historian will judge the great characters of the middle agesoo- J 
cording to tlie standard of morality which in our enlightened J 
century is at least recognised, if not always followed. Though 1 
obliged to record their misdeeds, be will not withhold the I 
meed of praise due to their noble actions ; for their misdeeds | 
were, if I may use an expression of the great Roman orator^ 
not the faults of the man, but the faults of the a^e, — nonvitia J 
Aominig, ted vitta swculi. Therefore we Slavonians, in con- I 
templating the gigantic vigour which our race displayed dur>- 1 
ing the Hussite war. cannot but exult in the hope that it m&f I 
again bring forth characters no less energotio than tho«B I 
which marked that eventful period, and that their career shiUlf 
be productive, not of destruction and suffering, but of blee8--# 
ings and happiness to mankind; that their glory will be, not J 
to continue the terrible deeds of Ziska and Procop, but tol 

• " The Prince, the Duke of Lancosler, the EnrU of CamhriJ^ utd P 
broke, Sir George d'Anfrle, and others, rushed into the [own. Vuu wuald • 
have then seen pillai^ra, sclive to do mischit^r, ruuniag through the town, 
iU>'ing moD, iTomca. and children, according to their order*. IL wi« « 
moot melancholv liusiniMW, for all ranlfs, ages, and aenet, cast thoTDMlvM 
on their knees before the Prince, bc^giugfor mercy; bathe vtut so iuflonwd 
with ponion and rsTuu)^, that lie liaCen^ to none) but alt fare put to Ih« 
■word wberevtr they could bo found, even those who were nut guiltyi for I 
do not know why the jioor were not spared, who eonlil not have lud knjr 
part in the ireoson. Hut they lufTfred fur it, and, indeed, mon- Ihaii thoM 
who hul been the leaden of tlie treachery. There was not that day in Ih* 
city of Limoges any heart to hardeiivd, or ihat hail any tense of mligioD, J 
who did not deeply bewail the nnforlanata cvenla poaain); boforu thoireyM) I 
for upwurd* of tvn tboucand men, women, and childrea wore pat to deatll-l 
that day. God have wi^rcy u|><>u llieir nouls, for they wi-re veritable n: 
tyra.''— -(FruiHari, vol. ii., chap, x^ti.i translated by Thomas Juhne*.) 
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op and complete the noble works of Hubs and Je- 
rome. 

The Calistines and the Roman Catholics received the Em- 
peror Si|risniund as their lawful monarch. He swore to main- 
tain the Compactaia and the liberties of the country. Some 
chiefs of the Taboritea who opposed his authority were de- 
fualed, taken, and executed; but he was wise enough not to 
persecute the remainder of the Taboritea, to whom he left the 
town of Tabor, granting them the free exorcise of their religion, 
and s considerable extent of land, and demanding from them 
only a comparatively small tribute. As soon as they were 
left unmolested, they applied themselves to industrial pursuits, 
anH, from terrible warriors, became peaceful citizens; in short, 
thn true Slavonic character, peaceful and industrious when 
not excited by oppression or ill treatment, showed itself on 
that occasion as much as it did always and every where, 
Edqos Slyviua paid them a visit at Tabor, because, as he says, 
having no place where to sleep for the night, he preferred to 
spend it in their town rather than in the open field, where he 
would have boon in danger of robbers. They received the 
Italian priest with Slavonic hospitality, meeting him with 
marks of great joy ; and although their appearance denoted 
groat poverty, they immediately offered him and his retinue 
abnoilanco of moat and drink. And yet ho calls them an 
abtiminahU, perfidiow sect, deierting of capital punlikment ; — he 
does not, however, impute to them any crime or immorality, 
but because they refused to acknowledge the supremacy of 
the Roman Church, did not believe tranaubstantiation, &c. 
&o. And after having enumerated a scries of articles of hia 
church which the Taborites rejected, he concludes with the 
following words : — " And yet those sacrilegious and most ras- 
cally (fctUratltsimos) people, whom the Emperor Sigismund 
ought to have exterminated, or relegated to the extremities 
of the world to dig and break stones, excluded from every in- 
tercourso with mankind, received from him, on the contrary, 
several rights and immunities, being subject only to a small 
tax; which was an act disgraceful and injurious to him ond 
to his kingdom ; because, as a little leaven sours the whole 
dough, the dregs of the people have defiled the whole nation."* 
Sach was the charitable sentiments with which that celebrated 
■cbolar and future pope repaid the hospitality of the poor 
Taboritea. 

The Taboritea changed their name about 14o0 into that of 
the Bohemian Brethren ; and in 1+5B they began to form a 
oonuuonity, separated by definite forms from the rest of tho 
' Vide bU It-Iler to drvsjal. 
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followers of Huas or the Caltstines. In 1 458 they experienced 
u severe porsecution from the Roman Catholics, as well aa 
from the Calixtines. The persecution waa renewed with in- 
creased severity in 1466; but it did not subdue the zeal and 
courage of the Brethren, whoso devotion to their can«e grew 
with the persecution they sufTered for its sake. They assem- 
bled a gynod at a place called Lhoto, and established their 
church by electing the elders according to the custom of the 
primitive Christians. Having adopted the same dogma as the 

Waldonsiana, their priests received the ordination from Ste- 
phen the Waldensian bishop of Vienne;' and on this ac- 
count they wore often called Waldensiana, This first Protes- 
tant Slavonic church continued to suffer the most unrelenting 
fiersecution, and was obliged to hold its synods and to per- 
orm divine worship in caverns, forests, and other hiddeo 
places; whilst its members were stigmatized with the namoa 
of Adamites, Picardians, robbers, brigands, and every kind 
of contumelious appellation. 

Their sufferings were suspended in lijl, at the accession 
of the Polish prince Vladislav Jaguollon, who immediately 
granted them full religious liberty. The Brethren began to 
resume hopes of a more prosperous time to thoir church, 
which in 1500 reckoned about two hundred places of worship. 
In 1503, they were excluded from public offices : but the apo- 
logy for their creed, which they presented to King Vladislav 
J.-iguellon, persuaded him of their innocence, and suspended 
this persecution. The Iloman Catholic clergy succeeded 
again, in 1506, in exciting a severe perseculion against them, 
under pretence that the queen, who was about to bo coolined, 
might obtain by that act of piety a happy deliverance. 

Notwithstanding the unfavoumble position of the Brethren, 
thoir zeal continued unabated ; and they made a version of 
the Bible in their native language, which they published at 
Venice in 1 506. 

On tho succession of the Austrian dynasty to the Boh»> 
mion throne, the Brethren were again exposed to a severe per- 
seeutiott. The Diet of Prague enacted rigorous lows againak 
them in ISti; their places of worshiji were shut up, and their 
ministers imprisoned; and in 1548, the king, Fi-rdinand the 
First, proclaimed an edict, enjoining thorn, under the most, 
severe penalties, to leave the countrj' in the short spaoo of 

* Same writers suppoaed that he was DUhop of Vienna iu AasliU, tnd.l 
tlial thore wer« nt tliat time a, cooBtileraliie number of Walrlpniiiuiii in thai J 
<vaiitr]t. Tliero it, however, no ovidenise of lliis fftct; luid I bovo followed J 
the opinion of the Itnv. Dr Gilty, who ia certainly one of tlic greAtMl ao- J 
tharitiea on tlu* tobjiMt, and who thinks that it »m Vienoe in Southnw J 
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tartf'tvm days. A ^eat number of them, including the priaoi- 
pal ministers, emigrated to Poland, where.frombeingperBecuted 
exiles, they became at once not only welcome and honoured 
guests, but founders of flourishing churchea, which sprung up 
with an extraordinary rapidity. I must, however, delay the 
particulars of this cvcut to another part of this work. 

It is well known that the Moravian Brethren are a conti- 
nuation of the Bohemian Church, rebuilt in the eighteenth 
century by Count ZinzoodorlT from its remnants scattered in 
Moravia. The truly Christian viitues of this admirable com- 
muuity, their unassuming piety, the sincere zual with which 
they labour in the remotest parts of the world to spread the 
knowledge of tho gospel and promote civilization, are acknow^ 
lodged at all hands. I must, however, express my astonish- 
ment at a circuiDBtance which I confess my inability to 
nnderetand. The Aloravians embrace in their labours of 
Christian love (ho whole world, except the race from which 
thoy have sprung themselves — the race which produced John 
Hum, and which be so ardently loved. It seems, indeed, that 
the Moravians have more at he.trt the welfare of the Green- 
landers, the Negroes, and the Hottentots, than that of the 
Slavonians. They could do much good, indeed, without com- 
pftAsing land and sea, in a circle lying in the immediate vici- 
nity of their most Hounshing estabhshments. They certainly 
couM not undertake the evangelization of those Slavonians 
who live under the dominion of Russia; but there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of them in Silesia, where the Moravians 
bovo several prosp«'rous settlements. There is even no need 
of their attempting to make converts amongst those who liva 
within tho pale of the Roman Catholic Church. This might 
perhaps load to hostile feelings and actions, uncongenial with 
tho peaceful spirit of the Moravians, and productive of more 
ovil than ^ood; but there are many Slavonians in Silesia and 
in Eusleni Prussia nominally belonging to tho Protestant 
Churcli, but whose religious iuetructiou is very deficient, owing 
to tho want of pastors and teachers thoroughly conversant 
with tho language of their (locks and pupils. Those Slavo- 
nians presoot a most fertile field for the Christian labours of 
tho Moravians; but although many of their ministers are un- 
doubtedly very pro5cit-nt Hindoo, Hottentot, and Esquimaux 
Bofaolars, I wonder if there nro amongst them such oe ars 
masters even of one dialect of that tonguo in which Husa 
proclaimed the pure Word of God! I shall not indulge in 
ony further conKideraliuns on this subject, which, as a Slavo- 
nian, I cannot handle without perhaps too much warmth. I 
shall ouly observe, would it nut u])[icar, to say tho least 
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strange, if an individual desc-cnded from an illuatrioua house, 
preserving its name, and carefully tracing hJs pedigree, were 
to take a kind and active interest in the wholu of mankind, 
with the exception of the membcra of that family from which 
he claims hia own deacent! Thia is, however, preciaely tha 
case with the Moravians. They assume the name of that 
Slavonic country where the first national church was esta- 
blished (page 20), and they claim to be immediately descended 
from the most perfect disciples of the great Slavonic reformer; 
and yet they have completely estranged themaulves from his 
race! Should this essay be fortunate enough to attract the 
attention of some Moravians, I would most earnestly request 
them to consider that thoir community is a branch severed 
from the great Slavonic tree, and therefore its many offaete. 
transplanted into diifLTent foreign lands, have never produced 
any thing more than small though verdant groves; but let it 
bo regrafted on the parent stock, and it will rapidly grow into 
a mighty forest. 

I now return to the history of the moderate Hussites or 
Oalixtines, who formod th:> majority of the inhabitants of 
Bohemia. As soon aa Sigismund believed himself in the se- 
ouro possession of the throne of that country, he openly de- 
clared for the restoration of the ancient ecclesiastical order. 
This would liavo probably led to a new war between him and 
the Bohemians; hut he died in 1437. lie left no son, and 
designated as hia successor in Hungary and Bohemia, Albert i 
of Austria, husband of hia daughter Elizabeth. Albert was | 
acknowledged without difficulty as king of Hungary, and i 
elected emperor; but his known aversion to the Compactata j 
created a strong opposition to bis claims in Bohemia. He 
was accepted by the Itoman Catholics, and crowned at Prague; | 
but tbo Hussites declared against him, and elected Caximir, ] 
brother of the king of Poland, and son of Vladislav Jaguel- i 
Ion, to whom they had repeatedly offered the crown of their I 
country. The Polish Diet of Korczyn confirmed that election, I 
notwithstanding a violent opposition by the clergy and their I 
partizans, and sent an army to support the Hussites. Cozt- I 
mir, who was then only thirteen years old, entered Doliomift J 
with that army, and, being joined by the Uu^eites, obtained 1 
considerablo advantages over the imperial party, supportedfll 
by German and Hungarian forcns; but bis final triumph wtUkV 
impeded by the treachery of the Count of Cilliy,* tbo conta^l 
gious disease whicli decimated hia army, and some unfortu-| 
nato diiTercnces among tho Husnitcs themselves. The t-fTorta I 
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of the council of Bale succeeded in suspending tliehostilitios; 
and B. congress was opened at BreslLiu, in order to elfect a 

Eocificalion between the contending parties. The Polish de- 
gatos propoBcd that Cazimir and Albert should Ofjually re- 
sign their claims to the throne of Bohemia, and submit tliem 
to a, diet of that countt7, which should freely decide upon 
the respective merits of tbo two candidates, because, as theso 
delogati's said, their prince had not accepted that throne from 
any motive of ambition or avarice, but simply out of eym- 
pathy for a nation of Me game langua(i6 with the Poles, and for 
the ^ood of Christianity. This liberal proposition, with which 
tho Bohemians of all parties were greatly pleased, was re- 
jected by the emperor, who was afraid that Cazimir'a party, 
supported by the HuEsitce, mif;ht prevail over his own, which 
WM exclusively composed of Roman Catholics. A renewal of 
hostilities was prevented by the council of Bale^ and the em- 
peror died soon afterwards in Hungary. He was a strenuous 
eupporter of the unconditional supremacy of Rome; but his 
p«rBonal qualities wore acknowledged by an ultra Bohemian 
writer, Bartoszek Drahonitzki, who eays of him — " May his 
0oul repose in holy peace, because, although a German, he was 
lioDCBt, valiant, and kind." 

Tho king of Poland, Vladislav the Third, was elected to 
the throne of Hungary after the death of Albert; and his 
brother Cazimir being intrusted with the government of Lithu- 
ania, no longer competed for the crown of Bohemia. Albert 
left no children, but a pregnant wife, in virtue of whose rights 
be bad obtained tho crown of Hungary, and claimed that of 
Bohemia. She gave birth to a son; bub tho claims of tho 
infant Prince Vladislav Posthumua were set aside by the Hun- 
garians, who, as I have said, elected to their throne the king 
of Poland. These claims were acknowledged in Bohemia; and 
George Podiebradski, or of Podiebrad, a Hussite nobleman, 
who was a man of eminent character and talents, enjoying an 
iimnensc influence in hia country, was established regent of 
the kingdom during tlie minority of Vladislav. A sincere 
patriot, Podiebradfiki had truly at heart the peace of hii 
own country, and that of all Christendom, which was tbea 
exposed to imminent danger from the Turks, His honest in- 
tentions were appreciated by the emperor Frederick the 
Third, and some other princes; but their eflorts to obtain 
from the pope the confirmtition of the Compaclata, solemnly 
granted by the council of Bale, and upon the execution of 
which Podiebradski and tho Hussites inMited, were frmtloaa. 
Tho pope, Nicholas the Second, sent to Bohemia, in 1 i*7, as 
hia legate, the Cardinal Carvajul. He was received with tho 
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greatest honours. The BoheniianB ineieted an the confinniv- 
tion of the Compaclnfa; but he allied for time to deliberata 
on this important subject, and to have the original of that 
document, in order duly to examine it. This request being 
complied with, he secretly left Prague, and took with him the 
above-mentioned document. He was overtaken by a party of 
Bohemian knights, who compelled tbo legate to restore what 
they regarded as their ecclesiastical Magna Charta; but he 
said, " Well, I now give it back to you, but the time will come 
when you shall not dare to produce it again." Notwithstand- 
ing the Papal opposition to the Compactala, the Calixtine 
Church was maintained as the established one of the country 
during the regency of Podiebradski. 

Vladislav Posthumus assumed the rcigno of government ia 
1456, but died next year. Many candidates for the vacant 
throne presented their claims to the diet of election assembled 
at Prague in 1458, but the choice fell on George Fodiebradski. 

Podiebradeki was a groat man, but the dif^culties of his 
position were overwhelming. Ho restored to Bohemia the 
provinces which had been occupied by foreign princes; but be 
could not maintain internal peace, which was continually dis- 
turbed by papal machinations. Ho was acknowkdged as 
king of Bohemia by the emperor; ho swore obedience to the 
pope, with the reservation of the Compaclala; but Pope Pius 
the Second, who, as Eneas Sylvius, had himn secretary to the 
council of Bale, and was, as such, one of the principal authors 
of that covenant, now insisted upon its abolition, and in 1463 
eseouimunicated Podiebradski.* The emperor and several 
other princes who intended to place Podiebradski at the head 
of an expedition against the Turks, interceded with the pone, 
but all in vain. Things became still worse after the election 
to the papal see of Paul the Second, who declared by hia 
legate, that "although it was true that the council of Bale, 
which presumed to set itself above the head of the church, 
had granted the Compaetata, yet they never were C0D6nned 
by the holy father." Notwithstanding the representations of 
several monarchs, the pope declared that " the holy father 
was infallible in judging of heresy; a heretical monarch wa« 
impious; the reign of an impious monarch could not but bo 
destructive to mankind; and therefore it was lawful to employ 
bodily arms against him. This declaration was, in 1463, fol- 
lowed by a crusade, which Podiebradski defeated; but the 
intrigues of the popo grow more and more active, la vain . 
Podiebradski represented the dangers of the rapid progresa \ 
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which the Turks h:id made since the capture of Constanti- 
nople in lir>i, and offered troops, money, and his own person 
against the common enemy of Christendom. Tho papal le- 
gate, Fantinus dela Valle, declared at Nuremberg, that " it 
was the wish of the holy father that tho army of the empire 
and a crusade should be employed rather against the heretics 
than the Turks." 

Tho unceasing machinations of the pope finally attained 
their object. Many of Podiebradski's suhjects, particularly 
amongst the great nobles and the bishops, were seduced by 
those machinations from their allegiance to this excellent 
monarehj but the loyalty of the lesser nobles, and of tlie 
toTrns, remained unshaken. The emperor Frederick the 
Third, who had hitherto been his friend, and who had received 
from Podiebradski many services, now made an attempt to 
possess himself of tho Bohemian crown; and the great king 
of Hungary, Mathias Corvinus, joined the enemies of Podie- 
bradski, notwithstanding that he was married to his daughter. 
They invaded his dominions, and tried to scduco all his Ro- 
man Catholic subjects, by representing that the oath of alle- 
giance sworn to a heretic was not binding. These infamous 
•uggestions were rejected by real patriots, but were not with- 
out ofTeot upon many unprincipled or superstitious Bohemians, 
and even his life was not secure from the fanatical assassins. 
Yet, notwithstanding these great difficulties, he overcame his 
foreign and domestic enemies. His eldest son, Viotorin, de- 
feated the emperor, and dictated peace to him, near the walls 
of Vienna; and Podiebradski himself surrounded the King of 
Hungary, who had invaded his dominions, and compelled him 
to conclude peace. 

Podiebradski terminated his life, devoted to his country, 
by a noblo act of patriotism. Ho had two sons Victorin and 
Henry, both endowed with great and noble qualities.* Yet 
be knew to what difficulties Ikihemia would be exposed under 
the rule of his son, who would have been unable to maintain 
himself on tho throne, except by the sacrifice of the interests 
and dignity of his country. Ho therefore looked for a suo- 
eessor who could secure assistance to his country from abroad, 
miflicicntly powerful to overcome its enemies. Suuh assistance 
could be expected neither from Germany nor Hungary, but 
from a cognate nation, with which the affinities of ihe race 
were stronger than theological differences, — « nation which 
fought many times for the Hussites, and never against them. 
Podiebradski opened, therefore, in HGO, negotiations for an 
alliance with Cazimir, kmg of Poland, tho same who had 
* Ilenry left some bcftullf nl poetry in his tutianul Ltnguagv. 
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been elected by the liussites in 1439 to tho tlirono of tbejr 
counti'y. This alliance was coccluileil nt a peraonal intor- 
viow lietweon the two monarclis at Qlogow, in Itlii; and 
Podiebradflki guarouteed to obtain by his influence the suo- 
cps»un or tlio Bohemian throne, after his death, to a son of 
Cazimir, vtho wag to mnrry a daughter of Podiebrodski. 
When the machinations of the pope, to which I have alluded, 
creati'd in Bohemia a party against Podiehradski, that party 
endeavoured to seduce Cazimir, by the otTir of the crown of 
that country to liimself, and the cession of somo provinces to 
Poland, providod he would dissolve tho treaty of Ulogow, and 
employ Ins forces against Podiebradaki, instead of supporting 
him. Cazimir rejected those oflTers, and intimated his renili- 
ness to support Pod iebradeki, notwithstanding the complaints 
of the pope, who reproached him with acting against tho in- 
torcBts of Christianity, by allying himself with an excommuni- 
cated heretic. Cazimir disregarded the papal injunctions, 
and rigorously prohibited the preaching in Poland of thecru* 
sade proclaimed against Podiebradski. 

The severe trials to which Podiebradnki was continually 
exposed greatly injured his health ; therefore, feeling that hia 
end was not distant, he convoked a general diet of the coun- 
try, and proposed to it to elect as his suceeasor Prince VlO' 
difilav, eldest son of the king of Poland. The Bohemian diet 
accepted this proposition, and it was ratified by the Polish 
diet, notwithstanding tho violent opposition of the clergy. 

Podiebradaki died in 1471, in the fifty- first year of his age. 
Ho was a truly national and patriotic king, endowed with 
great political and military talents, and with a noble and 
energetic character. The unfortunate circumstances with which 
he had to cope during his whole reign prevented him making 
it as proHperous as that of the emperor Charles the Fourth. 

Vladislav of Poland took possession of tho throne in 1*71. 
On his aocossion he confirmed tho Cotnpaetata ; but Pope Sixtus 
the Fourth declared against him, and supported the pretensions 
of the king of Hungary, Mathiaa Corvinua. A war ensued, in 
which tho pope supported the king of Hungary, and tho 
Polos Vladislav. The dangers which menaced both partioa 
from the Turks put a stop to the quarrel ; and the popo who 
had excited tho war, now paciRed it. Tho reign of Vladislav 
was insignificant. In U8.') he was elected to the throno of 
Hungary, after the death of Mathiaa Corvinus. Ho died in 
1516, and was succeeded on the throne of Bohemia and Hun- 
gary by his minor son Louis, who perished in 1526 at tho 
battio of Mohacz against tho Turks. 

An eipiuHty of rights was maintained between the Hussite* 
and tho Uoman Calliolics during theso two roigus. 
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CHAPTER V. 

BOHEMIA— (CONTINUED.) 

AccetsiOD of Ferdinand of Anstrin, nnd pcrBPoation of Proti>sUiits — Pro- 
grcBB of I'mtostaDlBtn under Maximilian und Itudolph— Quaireb be- 
tween the ProlestuiiU aiiJ the Itomtiii Catliolics under tlie roi^u of 
Malhios — VrfineiiraUiiii of Pnigup— Ford bund tlia Second; hie firmness 
of chufacter, uid devotion to llie Roman Catholic Church— Uia depo< 
oition, and elpclion of Frederick, palatine of tbe Bhine^Zeal of tiie 
SomaD Calholica for Iheir c&iue — Great Schemea of Queen Elizabetk 
of England juid Uenij the Fourth of France — FaiLhIese conduct of the 
Geraiui ProtestARts — Defeat of tiie Bobemiacis, and melancliuly conse- 
quenoei of that event for their pountr; — General atiscrvationa on that 
■ubJMl — War of thirty yeara. and desertion of the Bohemian Protea- 
ttuila by ihow of Germany — Melancholy condition of the Slavonic iia- 
tionalily of Bohemia, and attcmpta at its entire destruction — Reanima- 
tion of th« national Innguo^e, literature, and apirit of Bohemia — Pre- 
BcnL coudiiiou and future proapeola of that country. 

LoClS loft no chililren, and waa succeeded on the throno of 
Hang:at7 aud Bohemia by Ferdinand of Austria, brother of 
tlie omperor Charles the Fifth, and married to the sister of 
Louia, a princo of a bigoted and despotic cfaaractcr. The 
doctrines of Luther had already found a speedy echo amongst 
l)io Calixtincs under the preceding roign; and Protestantism 
rained so much ground under that of Ferdinand, that the 
uoheoiians refused to take a part in the war against the Pro- 
testant league of Smalkaldon, and formed n union for tbe 
defence of the national and rt'ligious liberties, which were 
menaced by Ferdinand. Tho dcfi-at of tbo Protestants at the 
battle of Muhlberg in IStT, by Charles the Fifth, which laid 
prostrate their cause in Germany, produced a severe reac- 
tion in Bohemia. Several leaders of the union were executed, 
others hnprisoned or banished ; tho property of many nobles 
wa« confiscated, the towns were heavily iincd, deprived of 
scvf^ral privileges, and suhjeeleil to now taxes. These mea- 
raros were carried into execution with the assistance of (Icr- 
man, Spanish, and Hungarian soldiers, and lepilized by an 
Bssoinljly known under the name of tlic Bloody iJiet. It wok 
at that RiiJU'nibly that lin- chapter of Prague declared that 
tbe opposition to the royal authority was cnnsed by heretical 
books; and. in order to prevent this nifchief, tho clerg)' de- 
mandwl and obtained tho establishmMit of a oeneur« of books, 
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with which it was intrusted. Tho JeGiiits were also im 
duoed durinf; that reign into Bohemia. 

The privileges of the Calixtine, or, as it was officially called, 
the Utraquist Church, were not abolished ; and Ferdiniind, 
who had succeedod to tho imperial crown after the abdicatioD 
of his brother Charles the Fifth, softened during the latter 
years of hia reiern his har^h and despotic character, which 
was more the effect of his Spanish education under the guid- 
ance of the stern Cardinal Ximenes, than of a natural dispo- 
sition, lie died in \5Gi, sincerely regrettino', it is said, the acts 
of oppression which be had committed against his Bohemian 
subjects. He was succeeded by his son, the emperor Maxi- 
milian the Second, a man of a noble character and a tolerant 
disposition, which led to the belief that be himself inclined 
towards the doctrines of tho Reformation. He died in 1576, 
leaving a name venerated by all parties. The Jesuit Balbinua 
calls him ths kindest of all princes; and the Protestant 
Stranski, a truly pious soul. He granted perfect liberty to 
the Protestants. Maximilian's son, the Emperor Rudolph, 
was educated at the court of his cousin Philip the Second of 
Spain, and could not be but adverse to Protestantism, which 
had, however, become too strong, not only in Bohemia, but 
also in Austria proper, to be easily suppressed; but several 
indirect means vrere adopted, in order gradually to effect this 
object, and to bring back the liberties of the Protestants to 
the Compaclata. Rudolph was, however, too much absorbed 
in the study of astrology, alcliyuiy, and other similar sciences, 
to pursue any active line of policy, whether good or bad. 
The measures devised against the Protestants were therefore 
not followed up ; and the danger of losing his throne, with 
which be was menaced from his brother Mathias, induced 
him to grant the celebrated patent known under the name of 
the " Letters Patent of Majesty," or Royal Charter, by which 
a. full religious liberty was granted, and the University of 
Prague given up to the Protestants, 

Rudolph was deposed by his brother Mathias, who, in or- 
der to secure the possession of Bohemi.t, confirmed the pat«nt 
of his brother. The dangers with which the states of Ma- 
thias were menaced from the Turks induced him to adopt a 
measure wliich had never been tried before, or repeated till 
the year 1848, i.o., a general assembly of the states of all his 
dominions, which took place at Linz in 161-^ The states 
respectfully listened to all the demands and propositions of 
the emperor ; but as their own demands and grievances on 
civil and ecclesiastical subjects were not listened to, the as- 
sembly separated without producing any result whatever. 
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Mathiaa succeeiled in renewing for twenty years the truce 
with Turkey; but the religious afTaire of Bohemia caused him 
great difBculties. He was not liked himself, and his destined 
auccessor, Ferdinand of Styria, was hated on account of his 
known bigotry. The Jesuits and tho other partizans of Fer- 
dinand openly declared that the royal charter, being extorted 
from the monarch, was void and null; that the heads of several 
great lords would be taken off; that many who had then 
nothing would be soon settled in fine castles ; that Mathias 
was too weak to tear to pieces the old rags of parchment, but 
that the pious Ferdinand would change every thing, because 
noeut rex, nova Jex. 

The national party, composed chiefly of Protestants, were 
growing every day more jealous of the German influence pro- 
moted by Austria. In 1616 the Diet of Prague enacted a 
low, which forbade letters of naturalization or the freedom of 
a city to be granted to individuals who knew not the Bohe- 
mian language. Meanwhile the breach between the Jesuit 
«ourt faction, headed by the imperial ministers Slawata and 
Martinitz, and the Protestant national party, the principal 
leaders of which were the Counts Thurn and Schlik, was daily 
widening. An active quarrel began about two new churches 
built by the Protestants of Klostcrgrab and Braunau. but 
closed, and afterwards demolished, by order of the arch- 
bishop.* A petition, signed by a great number of nobility 
Ui) other persons, complaining of this act, was ungraciouslp 
dUnttMed by the king. The ferment grew stronger and 
Btronger; the Protestants preached; the Romanists made 
processions. A number of tho principal nobles repaired to 
the royal castle, and dcm.tnded an explanation from Slawata 
and Martinitz, whether they were the authors of the royal 
ftHswer to the petition. A haughty reply to this demand led 
to &n altercation, ui consequence of which the above-men- 
tioned ministers were thrown out of the windows. The height 
was considemble; but they luckily fell upon a large heap of 
•weepings, so that they escaped unhurt, — a circumstance 
which produced a strong impression upon the multitude; 
Boroe believing it a divine interposition, others ascribing it 
to the help of Satan. The perpetrators of this act of brutal 
violence, celebrated under the name of the drfenfBtratlon of 
Prague, attempted to justify it by an ancient custom of their 
country of puuishing traitors in tliat way, and founded on the 

* Tlie building of llira« chnrchrs woi nol \fpii, bomuae, ncFOrding lo tha 
pn*iiian of ibe rojal i-lianer, eviTy one could bnild churcb™ nyou lii« own 
«>U1M ; wid Ihe Ivo chtirchM n]Fnttant^d iu the tHt vero rrrcl«d on tlie 
Isnda bcIoBsiog to Lhe ArchbUhop of Frmgut and tho Abbot of BrHWU. 
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cxanipio of Jezebel, the throwing down of political criminala 
from the Tarpeian rock, &c. They immediately CBtabliahod 
a council of regency, composed of thirty porsons, whose first 
act was the expulsion of the Jet^uit?, ns the cause of all mis- 
chief. Tliey wore prohibited, on pain of death, from return- 
ing to the country; and intercession in their favour was de- I 
clared high treason. 

The Emperor Mathios, afraid that all the Protestants in 
hia empire would rise in favour of the Bohemians, wished to 
negotiate; but hia declared succesBor, Ferdinand, was not 
afraid of any thing, whenever it concerned the interests of his 
church. He was entirely directed by hia confessor, the 
Jesuit Lamormain, whom he frequently assured, that if the 
good of the Outholto Church required it, he would willingly 
lay down hia head upon a block, and that he would rather 
live in exile, and beg his bread from door to door, than suffer 
heresy in hia dominions. 

War began; and the imperialists, under the .Spanish geno- 
rala Buquoi and Dampiorre, were defeated by the Protestants. 
Mathius died, and Ferdinand began hia reign under the most 
difficult circumstances. The Bohemians, joined by Bethlem 
Gabor, prince of Transylvania, defeated hie troops, and be- 
sieged him at Vienna. The town contained many of his 
cnemiea. They surrounded his palace, loudly demanding 
that Ferdinand ahould bo aont to a convent, and hia council- 
lors put to death. Ho waa pressed in his own apartment, by 
a deputation of the malcontents, to grant the terms de- 
manded by his revolted subjects; but bis stern resolution did ' 
not waver for a moment. Thie firmness could not but re- 
animate tho courage of his partizans; and it was completely 
restored by tho report which tho priests npread, that when 
he was praying before a crucifix, it said to him in Latin, 
" Frrdinande, turn deteram U." A detachment of the im- , 
perialietH succeeded in entering tho town; and aoon after- i 
wards tho news of a victory gained by Buquoi over tho insur- I 
genta in Bohemia, and tho consequent raiding of the siege, I 
confirmed the tale of the miraclo. It waa believed by all tns | 
Roman Catholic population, and gave an immense strength I 
to Ferdinand's party. The }tohemians, however, deolared J 
his deposition from tho throne of their country, and elected I 
in his place Frederic, palatine of the Bhine, whoao qitalifica- I 
tions for this dignity were, however, more specious than real. 
These qualifications wore, his headship of tho Protestant con- 
federation of Germany,* and his being the nephew of Mauri- | 
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tins, prince of Orango, stadthokler of Hollantt, and son-in-law 
of Jamea the First of Great Britain. Sy his personal charac- 
Ut, FroJcric was quite unfit for the arduoua duties of this 
high but perilous §tation; but the Bohemians vigorously pro- 
soeuted tiio war against Ferdinand. They defeated the im- 
perial forces; and their army, supported by the Protestant 
priucQ of Transylvania, Bethlem Gabor, besieged Vienna 
affain. The fortunes of Ferdinand seemed to be on the brink 
of ruin; but they were saved by the firmness of his own 
character, by ttio immense activity and skill of the Je- 
niitfl, by the fidelity of tho Ri»man Catholics to their cause, 
and, above all, by the shamt>lesa desertion of tho cause of 
Protestantism by tho German piinccs who professed its 
tenets. 

Tho first success of the Bohemians awakened the alarm of 
the Bonian Catholic princes; and not only did the pope, 
Spain, and the Roman Catholic princes of Germany, unite 
for the dofenco of their cause, represented by Ferdinand tho 
Second, but even France forgot on that occasion tho funda- 
mental principle of her foreign policy — opposition to the 
pmere»8 of the houso of Austria. The splendid schome of 
est^lishing tho peace and welfare of the European com- 
munity on u permanent foundation, devised by the gcaiua of 
Henry the Fourth and his great minister Sully, was cut short, 
when on tho eve of execution, by the murder of that admir- 
ablo monarch; and Elizabeth, whoso clear and far-sighted 
mind had conceived the same scheme, even before it had been 
communicated to her by Sully, had been long in hor grave; 
frbilAt the puny successors of those great monarchs were 
totally unabK- to understand tho ideas of their glorious pro- 
deoesBors.' Bicholicu, nho at a later period declared war 

Iroon, coaGnaed in 1603 at Be idalbprj;, uid renewed in 1603 at ABhliaaMt). 
Tha twrtiea beluBgine lo tliii cDDfvderatioii ngreed to furuioh each k fixed 
muaber of troo|KS aim bi ollaw thu dogmatic dilTvreiieeH iKtweun Ihe Lnlhc- 
nil* Mid CalviniiitB lo have no iiillticiiee ujion Ibat anion. 

* It is MOKcly nPccBBai7 to obiene, thai I allude to tbat celelinited pro- 
Jact conofived by Heiiiy and Sutty, lo rt>duce tbe dangcroiu [lower of the 
Anitriao tljaaatf, and lo ntabliali the conmnnitf of EurojH^on tlUtm upon 
aaMuro and permaneut foundalton, — an Brranfreinenl irlucli, \iy Hlisfylng 
Uiw wuiU and fveliilgv of its nalious, Dii|;ht seuurs to Europe tlio btt<*aingi 
of a perpploal peace. Aeoordini; to that aeheme, tbii praoe waa to be main- 
lainra by a pcrmanaDt coi>£res(i, composdit of the delvpites of all llic (latei 
fiirminK thi> Kuropean confi-dentioii, and potaeased of luffielent means to 
prevent ita breach, not by empty wordB, but by real deed*. It seema, how- 
>Tpr, that K Ih not j^nerally known Ibat Ihe same ichantD bad been eon- 
C«ivrd by Qn^en Eiixabelb, oven before it had b«vu communicnled to her 
by Henry; nay. it b net improlwble that alio lug^eated lo him Ibu idea- 
Sally aaya, in *p(«kin(> of lliis i-mjecl,— " If the tint idea of It was not given 
lUn [llanr7 ttio Fonnb] by Blutabelb, it i« at least oertain tW thi* graat 
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against Austria, and Bupportod tlio German Protestants, waa . 
not yet at the helm of afitiirs in France. Tlie French court, I 
qnpen had long before imagined it herself, aa a me&Qs of avenging Europe I 

Sullr bad a. eonversalion on this subject with Queen Eliinbctli, during 
liis voj'age to England, in IGOl ; and in relating that conTeniatiDli, he ex- 
jiresseB his surprise tliat Elizabeth and Henry, nitliout liaviiig ever con- 
ferred upon their political prnji^cl, ehould have 80 exactly twiiif ided in all 
their views, that the relation of ii ncreed in even the miuulest details.-|- 
Bully was filled with adniiration in listening to Eliinbelh's exposition of 
her vieiri and principles ; and after having observed that it waa a freqiienC 
occnrrence to meet with sovereigns who formed inconsiderate projecli, 
which it was beyond their power to execute, he ftdds, — '' But to know how 
to form only reasonable schemes, — how to re^ilate wisely their economy, — 
to foresee and to prevent all inconveniences, in such a manner that, in cnse 
they should occur, nothing more is necessary than to apply Ihe remedy pra- 
vidt'd heforehaDd, — is a thing of which few princes are capable. A great 
part of the articles, conditions, and different arrangements [of this plan], is 
due to Ibis qnoen, and shows well thnt, In point of penetration, wisdom, and 
other qualities of mind, she was not inferior to any king amongst those who 
were the most deserving of the uame."t 

Elizabeth wished to proceed at once to the nxccatinn of that project, and 
grieved much that the condition of France, exhausted by terrible conima- 
tions, did not permit Uenry to second her intentions. Henry himself ats« 
considered it as a great misfortune that he was unable to begin Ihe execn- 
tion of this grrat scheme during the lifetime of the Queen of England. 
" The doalh of Elizubelh,'' says Sutly, " was an irreparable loss to Europe, 
and particularly to Henry. It was to him snch a severe blow, that it nearly 
made him siiondon his project, became, occordiug to hi* own expression, ha 
had lost a second self,— ua leeond Kti-mtme." 

1 confess that I am at a loss to understand why such an imporlunt fact, 
exhibiting in a strong light the superiority of Eliiabelh's mind, and certainly 
not the least glorious to the memory of that truly great sovereign, is not 
mentioned either by Home or Lingard. The last of these writers saya that 
** it was difficult to reconcile the policy of her ministers with honesty and 
good faith; hnt that in the result it proved eminently ■acceiiful."§ Tlie 
polilical scheme to which I have alluded, devised, aa it appears, by Elisa- 
belh's own genins, and not by her ministers, was certuuly reooncilabl* 
with good faith and honesty. This otnission appears to me the more un- 
aeconnlable, as it is impossible to believe tliat a work so generally known aa 
the Afemoirt of Stdi;/ should have escaped the attention of those two emitwut 
writers. 

I liave no hesitation in saying, that Elizabeth, Henry the Fourth, and 
Sully, were far in advance, not only of their own age, but of that iu which 
we live ; because, had the days of the two great monarchs been prolonged, 
England and France would have accomplished by deeds (hat gri.'nt and nubia 
work, — a permanent peace, — which the present politicians attempt to effect 
by a profuse expenditure of words. The project of Henry and Fliiabetb 
was not an Utopia ; for no one acquainted with history tvill oecoso them of 
having been idle dreamers. The result of iheir respective reigns is a suffi- 
cient proof that they were profound adepts in the mysteries of the true tiit<f- . 
etafti and, indeed, «vants have proved that their schnme was practical- , 
Amongst the many artioletof that elaborate plan wa« the restoration of ' 
Hungary to an independent sovereignty, strongtbennl by the addiljon of \ 
several adjacent provinces, in order to make that country an efficient bal> 
wark against tlie infidels. PoUuid was also destined for the saiae object. | 
■ Ifewtntf Ai%lwek»a- \ nii-.^mlt %U. X tUi. |Vsl. MILM 
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Iby the intri^GB of Spain, Bent an ambassador to Vienna, 
and arranged a pacification between Ferdinand and Ucthlem 
Gabor, who bad been obliged to retire from under the walls 
of the Austrian capita), by the hardships of a severe winter, 
and by a diversion which Sigismund the Third of Poland, whose 
baneful reign I shall narrate in another chapter, had made by 
an invasion into Hungary. Jamea the First disapproved of 
the enterprise of his son-in-law, regarding the Dohemian insur- 
rection against Ferdinand as an infringement upon the divine 
right of kings; and, instead of assisting him, repressed the zoal 
of hia subjects, who were willing to help their fellow- Protes- 
tants of liohemia; and Mauritius of Nassau, uncle to the new 
Bohemian monarch, was prevented from assisting his nephew 
bjr a Btill unexpired truce with Spuin, as well as by his internal 
difficulties, created by a strong opposition to his authority in 
Holland. The Evangelical Union, whose evident interest it 
waa to rapport the Bohemian Protestants against the very 
same power which it had itself been formed to oppose, adopted 
quito a different course. The Lutheran princes who belonged 
to it were more jealous of the llefonned or Calvinists than of 
the Ronmu Catholics. The Elector of Saxony waa afraid that 
tJie success of the Bohemians would enable the Ernestine, or 
eldest branch * of Ins family, zealously devoted to the Prote»- 

Boheiuu was to be rendered independent, and her extent increased bj 
wvnni [irovioeei contHiniiig a Slavoiiio population ; vhibt the prince* of 
iLe Austrian dyntuty. deprived of tlio croirns of Hungary and Bohemia and 
thuir Gi'mian jioweMloas. were to be provided with alatea rormeil from the 
Spaniab colonies of AmeriiNl. Now, is it uecosisary to sny, thU the dmiruc- 
lion of Poland a* an indegietident state i> generally adniitted to be, not only 
■ polilicid crime, hut a political miBfurtuue, to the vhole of Europe, — that 
toe receDl events ot tlungsry have aliaken the political edifice of Austria to 
It* very foundation, and reodered ber uiierty iiieOicient ax a, barrier (o the 
progms of Itiuaia towards Coosiantinoplc,— and, tinally, Ibat the separation 
mm tlie muthvr country of the Spanish Americau eoloniot, unprepared for 
■elf-goTcnimeiil, hai tbrown Ihi-m into a perpetual atale of tbe wildcat 
hluirchv, and ri-duced Ibem to a miserable condition 1 Would not all ibis 
niiochief bare been pr«>venlcd if the existence of Hungary and Pulanit had 
b«cn firmly niablisbcd, and tbo SjMDiali colonjei rendered independent 
Bad«r a mtinarcliical form, congenial to tbe babits and ideas of their popula- 



it monaTehioui go%'erninenI, with the gnvleel advOJituge, iiol only lo 
Ivm, but to the wbule world ; because the establishment of a aaierT* 
jt k«<t< was one of tliu principal articles of this scheme, oa well aa on 
■ nlij:ioua tiberiy to Roman Calbulica and Protolanti. Aocording to 
■BIS plan, the Caar of Ktuscory, with whose power Elizabeth had cnRi- 
■{•bt means of bacomiu); acquainted, wa* lo be invited to become a member 
i4 the EuropiMn coufederation ; and. jf he rcfusnl to join it, rultgaled lo 
the confine* of Asia. Curainent ia tnperfluous on this provUion. 

* This limnrb is now rt-prescnted by the sovereiKn houses of Stzs Allon- 
Imrj;, Soxe-Cobiirg, Saxe-llciningon, aud taie-Wuininr. 
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taut oauae, to retake tho electoral <l>gnity, and the statM otA 
which, with the assiatanco of Austria, thoy had been deprived ' 
hy his ancestor. He therefere embraced tlic cause of Ferdi- 
nand, and, instead oT supporting the Bohemians, took ao 
active part against tlieni. The other members of the Evan- 
gelical Union were induced, by the negotiation of tho same 
French embassy wliich had arranged a pacilication betweea 
Bethlem Gabor and Ferdinand, to sign, on tho 8th July 1620, 
a, treaty at Ulm, by which they formally abnmloned their chief, 
the Palatine of the Rhine, in regard to the alTairs of Bohemia, 
with tho reservation that they would take hia defence, should 
his hereditary states ho attacked by the Catholic hs&gao. 
TIius the Boman Catholics nobly stood by their cauKe on 
that raemorablo oocaaion; the Protestants basely deserted 
theirs. 

Such ahamelesa conduct on the part of the German Pro- 
testants could not but completely dishearten those of Bo- 
hemia, who soon perceived that they could not have chosen a 
monarch leas fitted for this dangerous honour than Fre- 
deric, The Bohemians were defeated on tho 8th November 
1(520, at Weisaenberg, near Prague, by a superior forco of Ba- 
varians and imperialists, commanded by Binjuoi. Frederic, 
who had been feasting at the timo of tliu battle, was so terri-'j 
fied by tho disnatroua newa of its loss, that, instead of do- I 
fending his capital, as hie subjects entreated him to do, hs I 
ignommioualy fled, leaving them to the revenge of an irritated J 
enemy. This revenge was terrible. Many pnncipal noblemoai 
and other persons of note were executed, and a great number J 
of individuals belonging to tho most respectable clasaes of 4 
society fled the country, and had their property confiscated. 
Many persons who had taken no part in the insurrection n 
heavily fined. All these spoils went to enrich a host of foruiga J 
adventurers who served in the imperial army; and whole pro-1 
vinces were detached from the country, to reward the service J 
of the imperial allies, — the Duke of Bavaria, whose as«i*Uuioo 1 
bad chiefly brought about the triumph of the imperial cause, I 
and the Protestant Elector of Saxuny, who received as blood- 1 
money, for helping to destroy his Bohemian follow-Protestantfli T 
the fine jirovinee of Lusatta. Protestantism and tho Slavoiiia J 
nationality of Bohemia, considered as synonymous by tbol 
Jesuit counsellors of Ferdinand, were suppressed by a moatj 
relentless system of persecution: and the consequence which it] 
produced was tho unutterable misery and moral dcgrudatioal 
of the country. This wretched slate of things was described | 
in tho following manner by a Boman Catholic writer of Bohs^ 
mia, in a work published at Vienna under the Austrian cca-^ 
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gar9. About half a century ugo : it cannot, therefore, he sus- 
pected of being untrue, or even exasperated : — 

" Under the roi^n of Ferdinand the Second, the whole of 
the Bohemian nation was entirely changed and recast. It is 
scarcely poaaibla to 6nd in history anotlicr instance of a whole 
nation so much changed in the apace of about fifteen years. 
In the year l(i20, all Buhemia was, with the exception of some 
nobles and monks, Protestant; at the death of Ferdinand the 
Second, it was, at least in appearance, entirely Roman Catho- 
lic, The merit of this converaion of a whole country in so 
short a time was claimed by the Jesuits. When on one occa- 
•ton they were boasting of this achievement at Rome, in the 
presence of the pope, the celebrated capuchin monk. Valerian 
Magnus, who was present on that occasion, and who had also 
taken part in the convereion of Bohemia, said — ' Holy father, 
give me soldiers, as they were given to the Jesuits, and I shall 
eon vert the whole world.'" 

The states of Bohemia, until the battle of Weissenberjr, 
poasetsed a power at least equal to that of the Parliament of 
England. They made laws, concluded alliances with their 
neighbours, impoacd taxes, conferred the rank of nobility 
upon meritorious individuals, kept their own troops, chose 
their kings, or their consent was at least aeked when tbo fa- 
ther wished to leave the crown to his eon. They lost all these 
privileges in the above-mentioned space of time (i.e., the reign 
of Ferdinand the Second). 

Until that time, the Bohemians appeared on the field of 
battle as a separate nation, and they not unfrequentty earned 
glory. They were now thrust amongst other nations, and their 
name has never since resounded on the field of battle. For- 
merly it was said, the Bohemians have marched tnto the field; 
tilt) Bohcniiuna have carried the furtiiications; the Bohemians 
have taken tlie town; the Bohemians have advanced against 
the enemy; the Bohemians have gained the victory. These 
glorious expressions were no more uttered by a mouth, or 
transmitted to posterity by a historian. Till that time, the 
Bohemians, taken as a nation, had beou brave, dauntless, pas- 
sionate for glor}', and enterprising; but now tbcy lost all 
uournge, all national pride, all spirit of enterprise. They fled 
into forests like shet.'p before the Swedes, or suffered them- 
Botves to bo trampled under foot. Their valour was then 
lying buried on the battlefield of Weissenberg. Individual 
Bohemians still posses courage, martial spirit, and a love of 
glory; but, min^'lid with foreign nations, th«y resemble the 
waters of (he Moldavs, which have mingled with (host- of tho 
Elbe. These two united rivers bear vessels, overflow theit 
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banks, inundate the country, carry away rocka aii<3 moantotns: 
yet it is always said the Elbe did it, and nobody ever thinks 
about tho Moldava. 

The Bohemian language, which was used in all publla 
transactions, aud of which tlio nobles were proud, fell into 
contempt. The upper classes adopted the tiermun, and the 
burghers were obliged to learn it too, because the monks 
preached in the towns in German. Thoinliabitantsof tho citiea 
began tu be ashamed of iheir native tongue, which, being retain- 
ed only by the peasants, was called tho peasants' tongue. As 
high as the Boliemians hod risen in science, literature, and 
arts, under the reigns of Maximilian and Rudolph, so low did 
they now sink in all these respects. I do not know of any 
scholar who, after the expulsion of the Protestants, distin- 
guished himself by any learning. The University of Prague 
was in the hands of the Jesuits, or rather in abeyance, be- 
cause, the pope having ordered all promotion to be suspended 
in it, DO person could receive an academical degree. Some 
patriots, clergymen as well as laymen, openly murmured against 
such a state of things, but without producing any effect what- 
ever; whilst many others silently deplored the fall of the n:^ 
tional literature. The great majority of the schools of tho 
kingdom were conducted by the Jesuits and other monks, and 
not much else than bad Latin was taught in them. It cannot 
be denied that there were amongst the Jesuits many indivi- 
duals possessed of literary and scientific accomplishments; 
but their principle being, that people should not be enlightened, 
but rather kept in darkness, they imparted to their pupils only 
the outward shell of knowledge, retaining the kernel for them- 
selves; for their object was to remain in theexchisive posse** 
sion of learning, and to stand in this respect superior, not 
only to the laity, but even to other monastic communities. Id 
order to keep people more effectually in a state of ignorance, 
they went from town to town, exacting from the inhabttanU, 
under the penally of everlasting damnation, that they should 
show the books in their possession. These books were exor- 
mined by the Jesuits, who burned the greater part of them,, 
and since that time a Bohemian work is a rare book amongst 
us, They also endeavoured by tho same means to obliteratfl 
tliruughout all Bohemia evorj- trace of her ancient learning. 
In conseiiuence of this, they related to their pupils, that, previ- 
ously to their arrival in Bohemia, igmiranco prevailed in that 
country, and they carefully conuualed from tho people not only 
the learned labours of our ancestors, but even their verj- names. 
Nolliing that the learn<-d and patriotic Balbinus had collected 
and compiled about tho ancient literature of Brjhemia could 
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bepnblished before the abolition of their order, because they 
took care not to coniinunicate his manuscript to any body. 

The Bohemians changed even thcirnntional dregs, and gra- 
dually adopted their present costume. I must also remark, 
that with that period the history of the Bohemians ends, and 
that of the other nations in Bohemia begins. (Pelzd'$ Ges- 
ehiehtg von Bohmen, p, 185, et »eq.) 

But if this wretched condition into which Bohemia was 
plunged was the work of the united satellites of Rome and Aus- 
tria — of soldiers and priests — it was mtunly bronght about 
by the faithless conduct of the Protestant sovereigns of Ger- 
many towards the cause of their religion — conduct to which 
Uicre wore but a few noble exceptions. 

It is indeed curious to observe that some Protestant writers 
aeem to be at a loss how to account for the rapid and almost 
complete suppression of Protestantism in Bohemia and Aus- 
tria proper by Ferdinand the Second, although the cause of 
this melancholy event is eoobvious. People ascribed the rapi- 
dity with which that deplorable revolution was accomplished 
fo the ficklfiiess of the Slavonic character, the raslineaa of 
the Bohemian leaders, their want of foresight, and I don't 
know what, and finally concluded that it was a mystcrioua 
destiny which made Rome regain so easily many extensive 
regions in the east of Europe, which had been wrested from 
under its dominion by Protestantism. The causes of the 
rapid suppression of Protestantism in Bohemia may be, I 
think, reduced to two principal ones: firet, the violent perse- 
cution of the Protestants, to which 1 have alluded; and, se- 
condly, the moral effect which had been produced on the Bo- 
hemians by the complete desertion of their cause, and even 
the assistance given to its enemies by those who were most 
interested in its triumph. It could not but create a general 
impression, cither that those who had acted in such a manner 
were not sincere in what they professed to believe, or that 
their conduct, unaccountable to the unsophisticated mind of 
the masses, showed that they were destined to perish, accord- 
ing to the proverb. Quern Deut vult perdere prius dementat — 
a circtmistancc which could not fail to afford the anti-Pnites- 
tont party an argument in their favour, which, striking the 
imagination of the nmltiCude, made a far more powerful im- 
pression than could have been produced by the most logical 
reasoning. Historj' iihows us that snocess had every where a 
grcat'T intlucnco upon the great bulk of the populatinn than 
the real merits or demerits of the cause which had triumphed 
or succumbed. It is more easy and profitable to side with 
the successful; and the generality of men ant but too ready 
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to believe that the most advantageous course « aTab tho nght 
one: only a few generous characters stand to tlie last by a 
oause which they consider to be that of justice. It was there- 
fore no wonder that, after tho death and exile of tho most 
respectable and intelligent of the Bohemian Protestants, the 
remainder should be driven, like as many true sheep, into the 
fold of tlie Roman Catholic Church, or tempted to conceal their 
creed under an outward conformity to its rites. The ways of 
Providence are undoubtedly inscrutable, but they are carried 
out aeoording to immutable laws, by which that Providence has 
regulated tho affairs of the physical and moral world, by an 
unlnteriniptod concatenation of cuusos and effects, the imme- 
diate agency of which is not beyond the reach of human com- 
prehension. No one will bo astonished if ho sees an indivi- 
dual break his neck or limbs in leaping from a considerable 
height; and there is as little reason for marvel if a cause, 
when abandoned by its natural defenders, succumbs. The 
only real subject of wonder would bo, what could have induced 
people to act in tho manner they did, if they were of sane 
uiind. 

A severe and immediate punishment was inflicted by Fer- 
dinand himself upon the Protestant sovereigns of Giermonj, 
for their base and senseless behaviour towards the Bohe- 
mians. As soon 08 this monarch bad crushed the Bohemiana, 
he began to trample upon the religious and political liberties 
of those who had deserted them in their hour of need. The 
consequence of this was that celebrated war which for thirty 
years desolated Germany, whose liberties were saved only 
by the valour of Gustavus Adolphus and of his generals, and 
the policy of that great statesman Richelieu, — a sorvioe which 
that country was, however, obliged to repay, by giving up 
Alsatia to France, and its finest northern proviuoea to Swe- 
den. The treaty of Westphalia, whiuh terminated the war 
of thirty years, regulated with great minuteness the relations 
between the Roman Catholics and Protestants of Germany, 
securing the rights of the smallest community in that coun- 
try, but containing not a single word in favour of tho Bohe- 
mian Protestants. No stipulntiou whatever was mode, either 
for their religious freedom, or even for the smallest oompen- 
sntion to those who had been driven into exile and deprived 
of their property, for the sake of that very cause, tho rights 
of which were secured by that celebrated treaty. Those ad- 
vantages were, however, only for the Germans ; and it seoma 
that the Bohemian I'rotostants, being Slavonians, were deemed 
unworthy of sharing them. They could, indeed, exclaim with 
tho prophet of old, — "I eultud on my friends, but they did 
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not liaten to me." Had the days of that truly Christian hero 
Gustavus Adolphus been prolonged, the fute of fiuhoniia 
would have been different ; but the principal author of the 
Weetphalian treaty seems to have acted on that occasion in 
accordance with bis celebrated saying, QuanlUla sapiettlia re- 
ffitur mundut — for no policy is wiao which is not founded upon 
justice. This circumstance awakens in a Slavonic mind a 
painful reSection, namely, that the Bohemians were treated 
on that occasion by the Swedes and Germans, with whom 
they were connected by religious tics, in the eamo manner 
as the Poles have been in our days by the nations of wcfitcm 
Europe, who have evinced such strong sympathies in their 
favour, and whose most evident interest it was to support 
them. It is n remarkable fact, the importance of wbtch 
srems not to have been observed by the writers of western 
Europe, that in tho fifteenth century, when religious opinions 
still powerfuity influenced jKilitical transactions, the Roman 
Catholic Poles supported and allied themselves on many 
oocnsions with the Hussite Bohemians against the Roman 
Catholic Germans, whilst noillicr community of religious opi- 
nions, political sympathies, nor even identity of interests, 
could ever secure to the two above-mentioned nations any 
support against their enemies from the powers and nations of 
western Europe, though they made no scruple in using them 
as tools for their selfish ends. Is it, then, really true, that 
those Slavonians who are now struggling for their rights, 
aiuxt no longer look for assistance to the west, but turn 
their regard to Ibut great Slavonic nation, the progress of 
whose power they had hitherto strenuously opposed *, This is 
an opinion which is rapidly growing amongst the western and 
Bontliem Slavonians, and recent events have not been calcn- 
lated to stop its progress. The atatesmcn of western Europe 
will therefore act wisely by giving this subjeot their serious 
consideration, ere it be too late. 

The Bufferings which Bohemia underwent during the war of 
thirty years wore beyond description severe. That unfortu- 
nate country was ravaged with no less barbarity by the Pro- 
testant Swedes and Saxons than by the Roman Catholic 
bands of Tilly and ^V'allen8tei^. The number of largo and 
small towns, which at the beginning of the war had been com- 
puted at ccven hundred and thirty-two, was reduced to loss 
than the half of it ; out of thirty-four thoiLsnnd seven hundred 
villa^s, only about six thousand remained; and the popula- 
tion sunk from about three millions to nearly seven hundred 
and eighty thoumand souls. 

A great number of Germans, attracted by the new land- 
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a and tho patronago of the government, settled on tiw 
waste lands of Bohemia, and gradually repeopled its desolated 
towns ; the consequenco of which was, that whole districts 
were so entirely Germanized, that not a single inhabitant of 
thom spoke Hohomian. The public education was entirely in 
the hands of the Jesuits, whoso systematic hostility to the 
Slavonic nationality of Bohemia I have related. It was there- 
fore natural that all the upper and middle classes should be- 
come entirely Germanized, and that the national language, 
although not legally abolished,* should be in imminent danger 
of sharing the fate of its sister dialect, which had been spoken 
by the Slavonians of the Baltic (page 6). Fortunately !t 
was saved by the efforts of some patriotic individuals, at the 
bead of whom I may unhesitatingly place the excellent Bal- 
binua, whom I have already several limes mentioned. He vin- 
dicated in a treatise tho claims of his national language-, 
pointing out all its merits, and the absurdity as well as injus- 
tice of the attempts which were made to destroy it. Several 
patriots continued to labour in the same cause, amongst 
whom stands conspicuous Field- Marshal Einsky. Tho Em- 
peror Joseph the Second, in 1781, proclaimed his edict of tole- 
ration, in consequence of which many persons in Bohemia who 
had secretly professed Protestantism openly declared their 
roligious persuasion. It is supposed that this monarch was 
for some time undecided whether he was to introduce the Bo- 
hemian or Gorman language for oHicial purposes throughout 
the whole extent of his empire. The idea of forcing one and 
the same Iangiia[re upon the different nationalities, entirely 
distinct from each other by origin and language, which com- 
pose the population of the Austrian states, was undoubtedly 
preposterous. Joseph, however, resolved to execute such a 
sohf-me ; and for this purpose he adopted the German, in 
preference to the Bohemian, which was natural enough, oon- 
sidering tho inferior condition into which the latter had fallen, 
although it is easily understood by tho majority of the Aus- 
trian population, composed of Slavonians, to whom German 
is an entirely unknown tongue. In consequence of this reso- 
lution, German was substituted for Latin as a medium of in- 
struction at the University of Prague, and introduced for 
the same purpose into schools of every description, not ex- 
cepting the primary ones; whilst all children who had not 
been taught German were prohibited from being admitted to 

• The Dohomian Ungnage wm dMkred by rfpentcd ordinaneos to Iiavn 
thn Mtno righto an ihv Gorman, but prnctirally, ii« luu wus *ii iieneded, hy 
th» lul-nkiacil idiom, except in tliecamTnuiiirstioni of Iho locd ftulhorities 
ititli tlia uueduMlcd clai«e><, iiDdcrBlandiiig only their natioiuU idiom. 
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tlie Latin scHooIb,* and even from being apprenticed to trades. 
Thus the greatest opponent of the Jesuits devised u nieu^nro 
more destructive to tlio Slavonic nationality of Uohemia tli:in 
all the means which these fathers had employed for that very 
purpose during a century and a half. This open agf^ression 
upon the Bohemian language raised the national spirit ; and 
great eflorts have been continually made since that time to 
promote the national language and literature. The ordinance 
of Joseph was withdrawn with the rest of his plans ; but the 
impulse given to the national literature continued with in- 
creasing energy, so that it has already reached a high degree 
of development, and produced a great number of very valua- 
ble works. The principal noblemen of Bohemia have displayed 
great zeal in promoting the national literature ; and it is very 
remarkable, that many descendants of those foreigners who 
had received estates in Bohemia, for the services which they 
had rendered to the Austrian dynasty in suppressing the re- 
ligious and political liberties of that country, now rank 
amongst its most ardent patriots, and the most zealous pro- 
moters of the Slavonic nationality of their country, which had 
been nearly destroyed by their own ancestors. One of tho 
most striking instances of what ! have said is, that Count 
Buquoi. a lineal descendant of the same Butjuoi who defeated 
tho national party of Bohemia at the battle of VVeissenberg iu 
1620, one of tho wealthiest landowners of that country, and 
known as the author of several scientific works, is now consi- 
dered as the head of tho national party ; so much so, that 
after the insurrection iu Prague in June last year (1848), he 
was imprisoned by the Austrian government, on suspicion of 
being the chief of a conspiracy formed by the Slavonic parly 
of Bohemia, in order to place him on the throne of that couu- 
try. This charge was disproved, and Count Bmiuoi liberated; 
but it shows the high degree of popularity which the deaoen- 
dant of the conqueror of Uohemia now enjoys with the pa- 
triots. 

Tho recent events of Austria gave the Bohemians an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining the full restoration of the rights of their 
nationality ; and it is now acknowledged on all hands, that 
tho llohcmian patriots have shown on several occasions a 
better organization, and more tact, than any other political 
party in Austria. 

No one can predict at this moment what turn tho affairs of 

Austria may take. One thing, however, la curtain, that it 

cannot be German ; for the Slavonic populations, which hava 

displayed during these lato events tho greatest loyalty to the 

* Tbo sanie an ILe EIu(;1iiili graniiuur bcliootft, 
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Austrian dynasty, have done so because they expected to receive 
by it the full enjoyment of their nationality ; and the latest 
news from Croatia fully confirm what I ventured to predict 
three years ago, that the Slavonians will no more consent to 
become Germans than Magyars ;* and I may add to this, that 
if the political movement which now agitates Bohemia be al- 
lowed to develop itself in a peaceful manner, and lead to a 
really constitutional government, it must soon be followed by 
one of a religious nature, and bring about in the church a 
change similar to that of the state, and towards which there 
is a strong tendency amongst the most enlightened minds of 
Bohemia. 

* Pantlatitm and Germanitm, p. 193. 




General character of the religious hiBlory of Poland — Introduction of Cliris- 
tianity — loIliienceofllieCiemina clergy — Exiiilenceof nalioniLl churchea 
— laBuence of Huasitism — Polish hymn in praise of Wlcklyffe — Influ- 
ence of Iho University of Cmcow on the progress of national intellect — 
Project of reforaiine the church preseoted at the diet of 1459 — Pro- 
tMUut doclrines in Poland before Luther — Sproad of Lulhcraniam in 
Poland — Affair of Dantfic — Chsrooter of Sigismnnd the First — Poli- 
tical state of the country — Becret society at Cracow for diacuBaing reti- 
tfiou lubjcots — Arrival of the Bohemian Brethren, aud spread of their 
Soclriucs — Riot of thesludentB of the University of Cracow; thar de- 
parture to foreifpi nniversities, and aonseqncncea of this event — Firet 
movement af[ainBt Bome — Roman Cutholtc Synod of 1S51, and tbi viO' 
lent reMlnlions against the Proleitonti — Irrilalion pTodoocd by Uieee 
reMlnlions, and abolition of the eccleBiasticoI authority over horetica — 
Orichovlus, hill quarrels and reconciliation witli Rome, and iaflneiice of 
his writings — Disposilion of King SiKiamundADgnaliutowordsa reform 
of the church. 

TnB eocleBiosticul history of Poland contains not that etirrin<^ 
interest which is presented by the content of religiotjs and 
political parttca in Bohemia; but it uouvcys lesaona of far 
greater importance for the present time than tlioso which may 
bo gathered from tho great explnits of tho Hussites, or the 
overthrow of Protestantiem in Bohemia by Ferdinand the 
Socond, ae woll as the melancholy oonsequcncoe which that 
event brought upon the country. Tlio buttle of Protestant- 
ism was foufcht and lost in Poland, not by a physical struggle, 
but by a moral oontost — not by the sword and the cannon, 
but by what is now called peaceful agilalian^ though occiwion- 
olly degenet^tin^ into acts of violence; in tihorl, by the same 
means which are now employod for the same object in Great 
Britain, and in every free country, although moditic'l, to a 
ucrtatn extent, by circumstiuicea peculiar to the age and the 
eoutitry i» which that contest took place. It ia on this ao- 
count that the history of Protestantism in Poland fhould, I 
think, have a greater interest fur tho British piibitu than tho 
relation of all those bloody wars by which its triumph or fall 
yiM bniught about in other eoimtnes. It fnrniahes not only, 
like that of Bohemia, an additional oridence of thia great 
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truth, tha,t the spread of scriptural religion haii always luid 
every where powerfully contributed to the Intcllectunl, ami con- 
sequenlly political and material development, of the nations 
amongst which it has taken placo, and that its decline and 
suppression have produced correepondtng effects upon that 
development; but also another no loss importaut though me- 
lancholy truth, namely, that in a moral as much as in a phy- 
sical contest, it is not the best, but the best defended cause, 
which has the greatcH chanco of success. And, indeed, the 
events which I am about to relate will sufficiently show that 
the most ardent zeal, and talents of the highest order, when 
acting separately and without a ffxed plan, are generally un- 
ablo to withstand a system having a determined object, which, 
combining all individual efforts into one whole, directs them 
to one and the samo end; and that a well- organized and dis- 
ciplined force generally overcomes, not only, in a physical 
struggle, the most daring courage of irregular bands, but also, 
in a moral contest, the isolated efforts of the most talented 
and zealous individuals. 

Christianity appears to have penetrated into Poland from 
Groat Moravia in the ninth century, and to have been already 
very prevalent in the tenth; for its sovereign, Mieozyslav the 
First, received baptism in 965, not by the persuasions of some 
foreign missionaries sent to convert him and his country, but 
by the influence of the native Christians of Poland. He raar- 
riod. at the same time, the daughter of the Christian moaarcli 
of Bohemia, and was baptized by a Bohemian priest. It was 
natural that the national Slavonic Church, established in Bo- 
hemia by the labours of Methodius and Cyrillus (page 25), 
should have extended to Poland, where it had already many 
followers, converted by Moravian missionaries, and whose 
number was considerably increased by the Christian fugitives 
from Moravia, who sought an asylum in Poland after the con- 
quest of llioir own country by the still unconverted Ma^ars. 
The intimate relations which then existed between the Polish 
sovereigns and the Crermun empire,* soon guvo a paramount 
influence to the German Church over Puland, whose first 
bishop (of Posen) was placed under tho epiritnul jurisdiction 
of the archiepiscopal see of Mayonee, and afterwards trans- 
ferred to that of Magdeburg. Tho first convents of that 
country were filled with Bi'nedictinc monks from Clugny, in 
France; and a great number of regular and secular clergy 

* Mipctfitftv acknowledged Uie aovpreignty of the Gennan emperor for 
tho IjuidB Iwjrouil [liu river Vortii, and touk pari in the divta of the rtnpire 
M one of ita tnembert. This feudal conoectioD was tevered undar the fol- 
lotriiig reign. 
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oontiDually flocked from Italj and Franco, but particularly 
from Germany, to Poland, where for a considerable time ati 
eculesiitstical preft?rmonta were in their possession. The in- 
flux of German clergy became bo great, that not only the con- 
vents, but also a large number of parishes, were occupied by 
tliem. These ecolesiastioal adventurers were more intent on 
promoting the intortsts of their countrymen than the religious 
instruction of the natives; because there were convents esta- 
blished in the midst of Poland, whose inmates were not only 
all Germans, but which made a positive rule of admitting only 
their own countr)'mcn;* and there are extant pastoral letters, 
issued by the Polish bishops during the thirteenth century, 
which enjoin the parish clergy to preach in the national, and 
not in the German language, unknown to their congregations,t 
and prohibit the appointment to parish churches of priests 
unacquainted with the language of the country. It was very 
natural that this foreign clergy shouhl have strongly supported 
the pure ritual of Rome against the national churches, which, 
however, continued to maintain their existence till the four- 
teenth century. This at least is the opinion of the most 
learned Polish antitjuaries, amongst whom I may particularly 
quote the Rev. M. Ju^zyoski, a Roman Catholic clergyman, 
well known for his deep learning and acute criticism, who 
states, on unquestionable authority, that the reformers of tho 
sixteenth century adopted for the use of their congregations 
many canticles of the ancient Polish national churches; which 
proves that their memory was then still very recent; and ho 
assures us that Polish breviaries were frequently used beforo 
tho end of tlio fifteenth century. I have mentioned, in speak- 
ing of ttohemia, that the influence of tho Waldensians ex- 
tended to Poland, and I have described the intercourse of tho 
Hussites with the same country. The most remarkable cir- 
cumstance in that connection was the public disputation be* 
twecn tho Hussite delegates and the doctors of the University 
of Cracow, which took place in that city in IWl, in the pre- 
senco of the king and tho senate. The Polish historian) 
Uishop Blugoeh, who relates that event, says, that tho con- 
ferences, which were almost continually held in Polish, lasted 
several days, and that although, according to the opinion 
of all present, tho heretics were vanquished, they ne^er ac- 
knowledged their defeat, vinother Hussite ombasay arrived 



■ I givo lliia Rla(«ai«nl on the cvidcQca cf a Gennui itrit«r, Itoepcl, 
Otiriifhli J'oltnt, vul. i^ piigo aT3. 

t The locinurjr of llii* circumHtoncD u prcscrvf^d !□ » popular prOTrrii, 
wliich, in order to duigiu>t« tomcUuiig uiiint«UigiblO| wy*, Tkit it a (nmoa 
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in Poland in 1433, proposing to the king, Vladislav Jagnel- 
Ion, an altiaoco against the German knights, and annountv 
ing to liim that the conncil of Bale had admitted their 
deputies. Tiiis last-named aircumstance induced the arch- 
bishop of Gniezno and several bishops to admit the Husaita 
delegates to tlieir churches; but nhun they arrived at Cra- 
cow, the bishop of that place proclaimed the interdict, as long 
as the heretics should remain within the walls of that city. 
The king, who wished to conclude on alliance with the Hus- 
sites, was so irritated against the bishop, that he intended to 
put bim to death, but was dissuaded from committing this 
act of violence. The projected alliance <lid not take place; 
but a Polish ambassador was sent to Bale, in order to sup- 
port the Hussites (page 87). It was very natural that thu 
continual friendly intercourse with the Hussites should spread 
llioir doctrines in Poland, — a, fact which is attested by the 
regulations issued on several occasions by the Roman Catho- 
lic clergy against the progress of those doctrinee. Thoio 
regulations enjoined the parish priest to imprison and bring 
before the bishops all those who were suspected of favouring 
the new doctrines. It was forbidden to have any intercourse 
with Bohemia or the Bohemians, and it was particularly re- 
commended carefully to examine the books used by the parish 
priests. The influence of the clergy obtained from the civil 
authority severe enactments for the punishment of the here- 
tics ; but the records of that period mention only a single act 
of bloody persecution against the Hussites, committed in a 
time of general trouble, on the sole authority of a bishop." 
Several great families openly favoured the Hussite doctrines ; 
jind their party, headed by Melsztynski, a powerful grandee, 
had nearly triumphed, when its leader was killed in battle. 
Yet although the Hussite doctrines had been widely spread 
in Poland, they had not in tliat country the support of the 
national feeling, nhidi gave them such strength in Bohemia, 
because the Polish nationality was not exposed to any struggle 
with the German element, as was the ease in Bohemia.— a 
struggle which began with the atTair of the University of 
Prague {page 31), and to which the execution of Hubs, who 
was the leader, not only of the religious, but also of the 
national movement of Bohemia, gave this twofold character. 
These doctrines, however, recommended by the Slavonio 

* Andreas Dnintld, bisliop nf Put«n, collected Dine hundred armed pcr> 
•ous, iHNtletred llie town of Ziiouetya, uid compelled Ihe iiihabitBUU to 
ddirer to bim five Ilu)i«ite |irviivlicr^ whom he puliliclj' Immt. Thii toiik 
pLicv in f 439, when thu cotuitrjtwas troubled Iqr iitt«nMl &Mliooa daring 
tbe niiuartly uf the king. 
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initiea with Bohemia, and supported by their own merit, 
independont of all extraneous circumelances, were muoh 
spread in Puland, us is evident from the regulations of tho 
Itoman Catholic clergy to which I havo already alluded (page 
122); and there can be no doubt that they wuro entt-rtained 
by many, and prepared the ground for tho reformation of the 
eiKteentb century.* 

* It is ft reniBrkiililc Tuct, that the earlint prodiiotion of the Poliah poetry 
extant, with the exception of the Hymn to the Virgin,* is n Lttle poem in 
pTsiee of the En;jiiah refomier, compoied about tlie middle uf tlie Intli 
ceatnrjr, b; Andreas Galka Dubraynalii, M.A. of the UoiTenily of Cracoir. 
Aa I sDi sure Ilia', it will uot be uuiuteresting to my English reiiden to see 
the imprmision [iroduced b; their ^reiit counlryman in such « distant quarter 
as the ■uthnr's native land, I ahull givo them the following (raoBlBtiou of 
tlie poem id question, which I have mule as literal as poesilile : — 

" Yo I'olcM, Gennans, and all naliuiisl Wickt^ffe speaks the truth I 
Ileaihondom aiid Christendom have nevur had a greater man than he, and 
never will liave one. 

" Whoever n'i»hes to know himself, let him approach Wickljffe ; whoever 
will enter tho ways which be bos pointed out, wiU never err. 

" He has unvL'iled Uiviae wisdom, human knowledge, aud things that 
were hidden to pliilosopUcrs. 

" Ho has written bj inspiration abont the ecclesiiisficnl dignity, the 
nnclil^ of the Uhurch, the ItuUno Antichrist, and Iha wickeduena of the 
PeiKii. 

" Ye priest* of Christ, who are called in by Christ, follow WicklySe. 

" The imperial popi;s are Antichrists ; their power it derived from tho 
Antichrist, — from imperial German erants. 

" 6y1ve«ter, the Rnit pope, took his power from the dntgon Constantino, 
and difliucd bis venom over all the churclies. Led by Satan, Sylvester 
deceived the eiuperur, and ]{ot poHgessiuii of Rome by fraud. 

" We wish for (leaco, — lot us pray to God ; let us sharpen the swordf^ 
and we shall conquer the AntichnsL Let ns strike the Antichrist with the 
aword, hut nut with odo made of iron. St Paul says, ' Kiil the Antiohriat 
with the sword of Christ.* 

** Truth is the herilage of Christ. The priests have hidden the truth ; 
Ihey UP afraid of i(, and they deceive the people with fables. O, Christ, 
for the sake of thy wouuds, send us such priests a« may gxude tia towarda 
the truth, and may bury the Antichrist '. " 

The Eome autlior wroto a Latin comtaealary on tho melaphyneal works 
of WirktyRp, tha niauuiscript of wlijcti is preserved in the library of the 
University of Cracow. He was obliged to retire fmrn Cracow, but found a 
Tpfupi at the court of Bvlexhiv, printw of Oppelu, in Sileaia, who profttBed 
Ihe doctrines of Ilona. I have extracted these particulars from the hiatoty 
of the Polish literature by PrulvMor ilicliael Wisiniewski, a pupil of ih« 
University of Edinbargfh, and for a considerable time profemor m that of 
Ctnoow. This work, which I* certainly in no way interior lo ihe moKt o-Ie- 
braii-d jiruductions of thb kind, as, fur instance, llioaa of TinUwucbi, Gin- 
Bhcnt, Btunoiidl, Ac., has uot, unfortunately, been brought to a condiuion 
by iiH acoomplishod anthor, who was induced by the preeeut mi^lanchuly 
oundition of our country to retire from bl« native land, and to settle in 
Italy, — a circumstance which in muoh to be deplored, because It Is a truly 
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A powerful impulse to the advance of the national intellect 
in Poland was givun by the establish m en t, in 1400, of the 
University of Cracow, which produced Copernicus in about 
a century after its foundation. The chairs of this learned 
establishment were filled chiefly with natives of the country, 
which contained already many accomplished scholitra, formed 
in the Italian universities and in that of Paris, but parti- 
cularly at Prague, where the Poles had a college of their 
own. A great stimulus to learning was now given by the 
honours, emoluments, and prospects of prcfenucnt attached 
to the chairs of the University of Cracow, because the candi- 
dates to the vacant episcopal sees were generally chosen from 
amongst the most celebrated professors of that learned 
establishment. This encouragement to letters produced a 
noble result, for it gave to the Polish Church, during tlio 
fifteenth century, many prelates distinguished for their piety, 
learning, and enlightened views. The most celebrated of thesa 
were Dlugosh, who rendered groat services to his country by 
his patronage of learning, by several important diplomatic 
transactions, and by composing its Annals, a work which is 
well known to the historical students of all Europe; and Map- 
tin Trotnba, archbishop of Gniezno, primate of Poland, who 
look a prominent part at the Council of Constance, but who 
is particularly remarkable for a project which he seema to 
have entertained, of establishing in his country the worship in 
the national language, or at least of rendering the Latin 
liturgy intelligible to the generality of the people, for which 
purpose he ordered the liturgienl books to be translated into 
Polish.* A remarkable proof of the enlightened views enter- 
tained by the Polish clergy of that period is the treatise which 
was presented to the council of Constance, and publicly read 
on the 8th July 1418, by Paul Voladimir, doctor of law, roo- 
tor of tho University of Cracow, and canon of its cathedra), 
by which he disproved the principle maintained and acted 
upon by tho Qorman knights, (hat Chrintiana teere permitttd to 

nntionnl aervice vliicli the author hu rendered lu hi* couDlry tij tbs woik 
iu qutwtioii. iiaj hnppier t^iraamataiiCM permit him to reoiime and lu 
complete bia useful labours for the benctic ot liin i-auntrj' and Ibe advanUp 
orgeneral literaluri'l thoiigli hi« awn ri'piitnliori has no D«c*d uf tnj rartlier < 
eMrdons in order to tw firmly eetabliabcd in the liUinii7 world. . 

* A MS. of tliia tnuulatiuD wu prcwrvi^J at Warsa* iu llie library of I 
Zaiiuki, no called A'om tbs Diiine of (wo biihopi, bruthen. wlio oolleoted it ! 
Bl urmt pains and expetiso. It iraB coniiid»reil emu of tbe ricliesl in Runip«^ 
aud [ho pacriolic (trelatci by wbuni it liod bc«n funned gave it la tbe publioj 
but, at tlie liool diHmenibenncnt of Pobind in i7!IA, Ibia tplendld library wu 
tninipoTlcd to St retcrsbuig. This act of Epolialion was cfTvoted in a very 
ciirclees manner, and a great taany valuaUo works were loit on Uiat kco- 
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4 infidel* h/ force of armg, and that tfm lands of ih» infidtUt 
laufully belonged to Christians — a principle upon which the 
popu panted these knights tho possession of Prussia, inha- 
bited by a Pagan population, and which, in virtue of that 
grant, thoy conf|uorod and baptized, but reduced to the moat 
oppressive bondage. The most striking evidence of the ad- 
vanced state of intellect during the fifteenth contury in Poland 
ia, however, tho project of reforming tho church, presented to 
the Polish diet of 1459, by Oetrorog, palatine of Posen. In 
this project, although he did not touch either the dogmas or 
the rites of the Roman Catholic Church, ho unreservedly 
pointed out its abuees, and proposed reforms of such a deci- 
sive nature, that their adoption would have brought about a 
separation from Romo, perhaps more speedily than the boldest 
attacks of a dogmatic reformer.* There were in many coun- 
tries private individuals who attacked the abuses of the church 
without leaving its pale; but this was a public exposition of 
these abuses, made by a senator of tlie realm to the assembly 
of its states. It shows what spirit animated the Polish states' 
men during that period; and it was undoubtedly owing to a 
similar disposition of his senate that King Uazimir the Third 
was enabled to assist the exuomniunicated king of Dohemia, 
Gcoi^ Podiebradski (page 1 02), notwithstanding the most vio- 

* III tliis plan of refanning the Churcli of Poland he maintuncd that, 
Christ baTlng declared Ihut his kinf^dom wu out of thi« world, the pope had 
no authontv whatever over the Viag of Poland, aud should oat be ei'en 
addrciwed by Ibc latterin humble ternia unbi!culnii>|; his dignit;; thai Rome 
wai dmwiug every year from the cotinlry large sums under ilie pretence of 
relif^on, but, in facta ^J rneans of mpentitioo; and thai the bishop of Roma 
iroa inventing iniwt niijuBt reaaona for levying taxes, the proceeds of nhich 
werf employed, not for the real wauU of the cburub, but for the Pope'i pri- 
vato inti-Teiiia ; that all (be ecclruaitical lawsuits sliuald be dooided in the 
coonlry, aud not at Rome, which did not lake " any sherp wilhont wool;" 
" that there were, indeed, ninoagst the Pulea jieople who respected the Rio- 
man scribblingi fumislied with red seals and hempen strings, and suspended 
on tlie door of a oliurcb; but that it was wrung to submit to these Italian 
decdti." He farther says — " Is it not a deceit that the pope imposes upon 
an. ill spite of the king oud tlie senate, I don't know what, bulls ca]W ia- 
diil^nci'st lie gels money by aBsaring people tliat he abaolves their lin; 
but (iod has said by bis |irnphet — ' My son, give me tliy heart, and not 
moiif y.' The pope feigns that ho employs his Iruuum for thu errclion of 
churches: but he docs it, in fact, for enriching bis rrUliDns. I sliall pass 
ID silence thing* tliat are still worse. There are monks who praise still such 
fiiblcB. There am a gmt number of preachers and confessars who only 
think how t« 1^ th« ricliMt harvest, aud who indulge thnnaclre*, after 
having pinndered tlio poor people." He complains of the greal number uf 
monks unfit fur tho clerical nnice, saying, "After having aliaren his head 
and endowed a oowl, a man thinks himsi'lf fit to correct the whole world, 
lie cries, and almmt Iiellnws, in the pulpit, brcaiuiB he cers no op|Hinenl. 
lammed men. and even those who pom««s an inferior degree of knowledge, 
c«iinat lisien without horror to tho nonsense, and nlmont blaaphemy, uttered 
by such prtw:lioi»." 
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lent opposition of the pope and the Polish bishops, and which he 
would not have dared to bravei if lie had not been supported 
by what may be colled the pubhc opinion of his country. 

It IB evident, from what 1 have said, that the ground for an 
ccoleeiastical refomiation was sufficiently prepared in Poland 
before this movement had commenced in Germany and Swit- 
zerland ; and 1 am much inclined to believe that it would have 
originated in Poland without any impulse from abroad. And, 
indeed, it was virtually begun by a work published at Cracow 
in 151 G, consequently two years before Luther had proclaimed 
his opposition to Rome, and which openly advocated tho great 
principle of the lleformation — " that the gospels alone must 
be believed, and that human ordinances may bo dispensed 
with," • The doctrines of Luther spread with great rapidity 
in the towns of Polish Prussia, inhabited chiotiy by German 
burghers, and maintaining a frequent intercourse with Oer- 
many. At Dantzic, the principal city of that province, and 
which enjoyed, under the sovereignty of the Polish monarchs, 
a perfect self-government in all its internal affairs, the Refor- 
mation of Wittenberg made such progress, that in 1524 live 
churches were given up to its followers. The rerunnera, un- 
fortunately, were blinded by their success, and, instead of 
prosecuting their advantages by the same means with which 
they had gained them — persuasion — they resorted to violence, 
which gave to their movement a political character. Four 
thousand armed inhabitants surroumleil the tuwnhall with 
pointed cannons, and compelled tho council, composed of tho 
aristocracy of the city, to dissolve themselves, and to sign a 
declaration, that it was by their own actions that they had 
provoked the insurrection. Tho new council, chosen from 
among tho movement party, entirely abolislied tho Roman 
Oatholic roodo of worship, closed the monastic establishmonts, 
ordered that the convents, and other edifices devoted to thu 
uso of the clergy, should be converted into schools and hoetii- 
tals, and declared the treasures of tho church to be public 
property, but left them untouched. 

This revolution was not justifiable, because a very great part 
of tho inhabitants of Dantzic adhered to the old church, and 
had an indisputable right to enjoy tho same religious liberty 
wliich the reformers claimed for themselves. The change of 
tho ecclesiastical and political order, effected by the violent act 
of a party, and not by tho deliberate votes of all the cit.ixena, 
was as illegal as it was unjtut, and could not be considered ia 

* EpUlU of Bftmard af LMi% (a Sirno* of Craaie. Two prrviow «ork*, l>i 
Virv Uuiu ibi, kiid t>i JfuIriMiiiu &ieirjniim, publiaiixd u UrsMW In l&Olt 
klto conIaiu(!4 upiiiiuiiti which Itumo ouiisitlvni an liurusitM. 
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any other light by the HoverelgQ of the country, whatever might 
have beoti hia personal views on religion. 

The throne of Poland wnaat that time occupied by Sigismund 
the Fire t, a monarch of noble and upright character and enlight- 
ened views. A deputation of the old town-council of Dantzic, 
dressed in mourning, appeared in his presence, supplicating 
him to save the city, which waa going to utter ruin by 
the introduotton of heresy, and to restore by his authority the 
ancient order of things. They assured him, at the same time, 
that the principal citizens, and a great part of the inhabitants, 
desired such a restoration. The king summoned the authors 
of the revolution to appear before his tribunal. They pro- 
tested their loyalty, but did not obey the summons. They 
were outlawed by a diet ; and the king proceeded himself to 
Dantzic, restored the ancient order of things, whilst the prin- 
cipal leaders of the movement, tried before the royal tribunal, 
were oither executed or banished. 

This act of Sigismund the First waa a purely political mea- 
sure, and by no means a religious persecution ; and, indeed, 
had be allowed a revolution to take place without his consent 
in a town subject to his authority, it might have been followed 
by similar occurrences in other parts of his dominions, and 
scriouHly compromised the peace and safety of the whole coun- 
try. He did not commit a single act of persecution against 
the disciples of Protestantism, which waa spreading in differ- 
ent parts of his dominions ; and had the reformers of Dantzic 
contented themselves with promoting their cause in a peaceful 
maimer, he would certainly never have interfered with them ; 
and indeed, although, in restoring the ancient order of tbinga 
in that town, he prohibited heresy, yet when Lutheranism bo- 
gaa, a, few years afterwards, to be again preached within its 
walla, and to spread amongst the inhabitants, he never molusted 
them on that aecount, and Lutheranism became, under the 
subsequent reign, the dominant creed of that city, but without 
infringing upon the religious liberty of the Roman Catholiea, 
Sigismund publicly declared his tolerant views in an answer 
given to the celebrated antagonist of Luther, John Euk or 
Eckius, who dedicated to him a work against Luther, urging 
him to persecute the heretics, and recommending to him, as an 
example worthy of imitation, Henry the Eighth of England, 
who had just then published a work against the Gorman re- 
former. In that answer be says, amongst others — " Let king 
Henry write against Martin ; but with regard to myself, I shall 
be king equally of the sheep and gout." 

The advaucod state of the national intellect, to whii'h 1 havo 
alluded, was very favourable to the reception of the doctrines 
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ortbe BGrormatlon in PoIanH, am! thoir spread was p&rtieO' 
Inrly facilitated by its political condition ; bt^cause perhaps no 
country in the world enjoyed at that limo iin e()ual degree of 
liberty with Poltind. It is true that this liberty was conGnod 
to the class of nobles, but they could not bo compared with 
the nobility or gentry of western Europe, They formed a 
kind of military caste, comprehending about the tenth part 
of the population of the country, which made tho number 
of persons enjoying political rights, when compared with the 
rest of tho inhabitants of the country, much larger than 
that of the French electors before the introduction of uni- 
versal suffrage. There wero amongst them families possessed 
of wealth and influence equal to that which waa enjoyeil by 
the most powerful barons of feudal England ; whilst others 
tilled their land themselves. Yet, notwithstanding the great- 
est disparity of fortune, they were all equal in point of 
law. The house of the poorest was as much bis oastle as 
the palace of the richest, and his person was equally pro- 
tected by the nemhi^m eaptioabimua, or the Polish habios 

This powerful body was no leas jealous of the encroachments 
of the clergy upon its liberties than of those made by the royal 
authority, and this circumstance could not hut facilitate the 
spread of now opinions on religious subjects. Tho towns, of 
which there were at that time many in a very flourishing con- 
dition, were governed by the municipal laws of Germany, which 
rendered them in their internal afiairslittlo republics, because 
each of them was governed by elective magistrates, who ad- 
ministered justice in civil as well as in criminal coses. 

A contemporary writer relates, that the works of Luther 
were publicly sold in the University of Orncow, read by many, 
and not disapproved by tho Polish divines ; and he adds, 
speaking of himself, that when he read these works out of 
curiosity, old opinions were, in his mind, gradually giving way 
to new ones.-f- This was the general disposition of the ea- 
lightenod classes in Poland, but they were more doubting than 
convinced. A secret sooiety, composed of the first scholars of 
the day, clergymen as wull as laymen, met frequently t<i discuss 
religious fluhjucts, and particularly the new anti-Komanist pub- 
lications which appeared in ditti^rent parts of Europe, and 
which thoy received through Lismanini, a learned Italian 

* The nmiiHn eaptlrahimui nin jart cicfam was ea>abli9lird by the iliot of 
1431- Aocnriling to IhiB Inn, the king, who rr[ires«iit«d tbcii not only tho 
exooutive bat also the judicial power, coiilJ not Imiiriion any tioblt' except 
in caw of b^dfc taken iafitgntnu dtlieh i but was ubligeil to admit him to 
bail on a iMiiniy pro|«rtianBl to the g;tdlt of vbiob he woi ocoused. 

f MixIrscwEki. 
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inonk, ounfoBSor of Booa Sforz-i, quoen of Sigismtind the First, 
who look a very active part in these meetings. The Bomaa 
Catholic tenets, which have no scriptural foundation, were 
fVeely Cfiavnssed by that society ; but at one of its tii(.'etin;;s 
a priest, called Pustoris, a native of Belgium, attacked the 
inyetory of the Trinity, as being inconsisteat with the uuity 
of the Siiprome Being. This doctrine, new at that time iu 
Poland, although already broached in the works of Servetus, 
startled in suuh a manner the members present, that ihey be- 
came mute with astonishment, perceiving with terror that such 
n proposition would lead to the subversion of revealed religion. 
It wns adopted by several members of the above-mentioned 
society ; and it laid in Poland the foundation of that sect 
whose opinions became afterwards known under the name of 
Socinianism, although neither Lulius nor Faustus Socinua may 
be considered as its true founders. Ou the other hand, tins 
daring proposition had the effect of frightening many timorous 
minds, and deterring them from any farther attempt against 
Romanism, so that they preferred to remain within the pale of 
the established church, in spite of its acknowledged errors 
and abuses, rather than venture on a dangerous course, which 
might lead them to pure deism, and reduce the gospel to a 
Btmplo code of morality. There were many, however, who, 
firm of mind and inspired with true piety, resolved to search 
for the truth, not by the sole guidance of human reason, but 
by the test of holy Scripture. 

At the time when this religious movement was agitating the 
minds of the superior classes at Cracow, a more powerful im- 
pulse to this movement amongst the bulk of the population 
was given, in the provinoo of Posen, by the arrival of the 
Bohemian Brethren, whose expulsion from their own country I 
have relnteil above (page 'Jd). The exiled Brethren, whoso 
number amountud to about a thousand souls, left their coun- 
try, and proceeded to Prussia, where its duke, Albert of Braa- 
denbiirg, a zualous reformer, offered them an asylum. They 
were obliged to pass, on their way, through Pusen ; and when 
they arrived at that place, in June 151>S, Andreas Gorka, 
supreme judge of the provinces of Great Poland,* a nobleman 
possessed of immense wealth, and who bad already embraced 
the doctrines of the Reformation, rt-eeived them with the 
greatest kindness, and located tliem on his estates. The 

* Poland wu poKlicAll; dividej into Great knd Little Poland. The firat 
of Uh'W jiruvliicM, compri-heniltng its wciteni part, vu lliui calli'd oa nc- 
eouiil of its heiag Ihe original nvt of llie PolUh alato, oliioh gnuluatlj «x- 
puidod tuword* Ibo <uwt and south, aUhauxli >■• <!xlcnt wm *iiii(II<-r iKua 
Ihal ot tdttiD ['ulaiiit, ci)ui|ir(!litiDJiii|; Iho ■ouih-costcni part of Iht' cnuulry. 

K 
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Brethren publicly performed Divine service; and their hyiuna 
chanted and their eormons preached in the Bohcmiiin language, 
intelligible to the inhabitants of the country, gained for them 
at once the eympathies of the population. Tlio Slavonic origin 
and language of the Bohemian Brethren gave them many ad- 
vantages which Lutheraniem, being of German growth, did not 
possess, and created reasonable hopes of converting the whole 
province, where they had met with such an hospitable recep- 
tion. But the Bishop of Posen, perceiving the danger with 
which his spiritual dominion was menaced by the presence of 
the Brethren, obtained from tho kin^, Sigismund Augustus, 
who had just succeeded his father, Sigismund the First, an 
order that they should quit the country. This order might 
have been easily evaded, or its recall obtained ; but tha 
Brethren, afraid of creating some disturbance, proceeded to 
Prussia, where its duke granted tbom the rights of naturali- 
zation, full religious liberty, and a church for their use ; whilst 
his patronage sheltered them from the attacks which the Lu- 
theran divines began to make upon their dogmata.* Next year, 
15+U, many of the Brethren returned to Poland, where they 
had been so well received, and continued their labours unmo- 
lested. Their congregations rapidly increased ; many of tho 
principal families, as the Leszczynski, Ostrorog, &o., embraced 
their doctrines ; and in a short time they established about 
eighty churches in the province of Groat Poland, besides many 
others scattered throughout different parts of the country. 

An accidental circumstance which took place about the samo 
time greatly accelerated the ditfusion of Protestant doctrines 
over all Poland. The students of the University of Cracow 
having got into a sculBe with the beadles of the rector, the 
tatter made use of firearms, by which several students were 
killed. The students all united in demanding signal justice 
azainst tho murderers of their comrades, accusing the ri>ctor 
of the university, who was a dignitary of the church, of having 
ordered this crime. This accusation woe disproved, and satis- 
faction was promised; but they were so irritated, that not- 
withstanding tho efforts of several inHuenlial persons, they left 
Cracow in a body, and, with the exception of some few who camu 
back, repaired to the foreign universities, but particvdarly to 

* The proUclian of tlie duke •heltcred Ihe Buhemi^a Brethren from tba 
pi^rsecutroa ot tlio Lutliemi divine* of Prusiia oiil; titl hi> death, afler 
wlikh Chd pcrEMQlion wtia renewed. In IfifiS. ibey were prnhibltt-d Iniiu 
having public worship, ordered to sign Ihe Iweoly articles of ihe Confession 
MtabUslied in Fninia, and inlerdicled from having any communication wiUi 
Ihnr brethren, citlier in Poland or Bohemia. Thi« induced Ihem to euii- 
gmie in 1074 to Poland, wlieretheir churches had rajiidly iiicreosud unon^t 
the cogoale population, and whore religious libcrt; was Ii-gali; e«tablbbi:U. 
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Uie Protestant academy at Goldberg, in Silesia, and the newly- 
erected University of Konigsberg,' whence the greater part of 
them returned strongly imbued with Protestant opinions. 

The influence which the Protestant opinions had acquired 
in Poland became apparent when a priest in the vicinity of 
Oraeow married, and was Bummoned for this act before the 
'ribuDal of the bishop of his diocese. He obeyed the sum- 
mons, but appeared in company with eo many influential 
friends, that the prosecution was abandoned. The first de- 
cided step against the Uoman Catholic Church was made by 
Olcsnieki, a wealthy nobleman, who turned out the nuns from 
a convent in the town of Pinczow, belonging to him, ejected 
the images from the church, and eetabhshed the Protestant 
worship according to the Confession of Geneva. This exam- 
ple was followed by many, and Protestantism spread'with an 
extraordinary riipidity, particularly in the province of Cracow. 

The Roman Catholic clergy, whose unceasing denunciations 
of heresy, and citations before ecclesiastical tribunals of here- 
tics, proved unavniling, convened, in 1551, a general synod, 
presided over by the primate himself. It was on that occasion 
that Hosius, bishop of Ermeland, and of whom i shall have 
but too much occasion to apeak, composed his celebrated 
Confe«eion of the Catholic faith, which has been confirmed by 
the Church of llome as the true exposition of its creed. Tho 
synod resolved that all the clerg}-, of whom many were sus- 
pected of heresy, should subscribe to this creed, and peti- 
tioned the king to exact its subscription from the laity. It 
adopted not only many resolutions for preventing the spread 
of heresy, but decided on making a real war against the here- 
tic nobles, and on imposing for that purpose a considerable 
tax on the clergy. A most severe persecutioa was to be com- 

* The Univereilf of Knnigsborg coiitribnted much to Uie spread of acrip- 
taral IinowlciJgv in PoUtid. Tbe first Polish Goapeli ttod Ihu &nt uiiii- 
Kiimuiul worluin Ibnl lungiisge ajipoiired aoder the direction oflbat loamed 
inMilulioD. It waa eslablisbed in 1S44 by Albert, duke of Pruuia. wilh the 
objrct of promoting Prulestaut prinriplei end eduntioD atnougit the Ger- 
mao, Pulisli, anil Lilliiiaiiiiui pojiulatioua of Fruuik. There i* k Eurioui 
niieojole stlof had to tbe fonndAlion of tliis univenilv. In Lbo*e times iba 
•luivlinii of the pope or the emperor aeeini to have been conaidcred as iii- 
dUprnaablu to the foundntiau of a univervitj; aiid Sabinus, the firat rector 
of that of Kouignborg, waa to alroKgljt itnpn.'ased bj thta idi^a, that be 
applied to Cardinal Ilemtio, in order lu obtain from the pope, by hi* iiistni- 
roeiiialitf, a charter for a onivormty, Mablielied with ihe mowed object of 
oppomiig hia authority. Brinlio politely declined the ridiculous reiiacat. Tho 
emperor likawiae rofuacd to grunt the demanded charter i but it wna obtained 
from the k<n|; of Poland, Sigiamnnd AogtiattiB, who f^iire it aa liege lord of 
the Ihiltc of I^mia, It i> curiou* tliat tbe chnrtcr for (he erection of s 
Protvalanl nniveraity ■ 
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menoed againat tlie herelicH, and the king's oaaiBtance for tliia 
object was to be secured by tlie bribe of the confiscation of 
the property of tlio licretios. The representations made by 
some moderate prelates about the danger of attacking such a 
powerful body as the Polish nobles, were silenced by the voice of 
passion. The sjTiod decided on putting into execution its vio- 
lent resolutions; and the bishops tilled the country with judi- 
cial citations against the clertry and nobles who had broken 
off their connection with the Ftoman Church. They were con- 
firmed in their resolution by the court of Rome, which recom- 
mended, by an encyclical letter, the extirpation of heresy. 

It was, however, more easy to pass Euch resolutions against 
heresy than to put them into execution, in a country where 
the liberty of the citizens was so fully cstabhshed as it was in 
Poland. A few eolitarj- instances of bloody persecution, per- 
petrated in the darkness of a convent or a dungeon, seem to 
have really occurred; but the first open attempt to arrest the 
progress of the reformers produced an effect quite contrary to 
that which had been intended by it, Stadnicki. an influential 
nobleman, established in his estates of Dobiecko* the refurmed 
worship, according to the Confession of Gieneva. Having 
been cited on that account by the bishop of hia diocese, he 
offered to give a justification of his i-cligious opinions; but 
the ecclesiastical tribunal rejected that offer, and condemned 
him, by default, to civil death and loss of property. Stad- 
nicki denounced this act of the clergy in the strongest terms 
to an assembly of nobles, who perceived with terror the dia- 
position manifested by the church to assume a power that 
might prove more dangerous to their liberty than the autho- 
rity of the monarch, which bad always been the object of great 
jealousy on their part. The idea of becoming subject to the 
Bway of a body which, directed by an irresponsible foreign 
leader, sought to usurp tiio right of deciding ujion the life, 
property, and honour of the citizens, filled the minds of the 
Polish nobles with horror; and the outcry raised by the Pro- 
testant Stadnicki was re-echoed throughout Poland, even by 
those nobles who remained within the pale of the Roman 
Church. It roused a universal indignation against the clergy, 
and their pretensions became almost the exclusive eubji'Ct of 
the discussions which took place at the elections of 1552. 'f' 
All the country unanimously, and In a decisive matnier, in- 

* la tlie preMiii Augimii Poland. 

t The PulUli CDUntitutiun. like lliiit of tlungiTj. was not reprrncntativ*^ j 
but dulcgftlive, •.«., the sulijprbi lo be brout;lit foriranl at Ili« diet were not I 
d«oiili?d tij Ui mei libera, but by Uivir ouiinlitnendrs, acoonjuig to whvM lo- j 

ilruutioDi l\>e lucinberB vera obliged Co ipculi aiitf ' 
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stnioted their delegates at the diet to restrict the authority of 
the bishops. 

The t&ndency of the diot of 1552, convened under sueh 
auspices, could not bo doubtful for a moment ; and the reli- 
gious opinions of a great many of its niouibors became imme- 
diately manifest. At the moss, which waa usually performed 
before tlie opening of tho deliberations, several nuncios turned 
away their faces during the elevation of the host, whilst the 
monarch and the senate were bowing their kuees before tho 
sacrament. Kaphael Leszczynski, s nobleman of great 
wealth and influence, c'cpreesed his opinions in a still moro 
decided m.inncr, by covering his head during the most sacred 
ceremony of the Koman Church. The Roman Catholics dared 
not to reprove this open contempt of their worship ; and tho 
Chamber of Nuncios (the House of Commons) expressed its 
approval of that bold manifestation of anti- Romanist opinions, 
by electing as marshal or chairman of their chamber tho 
some Leezi'zynski, who had shortly before resigned his sena- 
torial dignity, in order to become a nuncio.* This act re- 
moved every doubt about the real disposition of tho majority 
of the diet ; and, indeed, this disposition was so general, that 
parties opposed in politics agreed in their hostility to the 
episcopal jurisdiction, which it was now quite impossible to 
retain. The king, who was naturally inclined to moderation, 
tried to arrango this affair by conciliatory means ; but hav- 
ing failed in this attempt, he stipulated with the diet that the 
clergy should judge whether the doctrine was orthodox or 
heretical, but should not apply any temporal punishment to 
those whose creed it condemned. Thus religious liberty for 
all confessions was virtually established in Poland in 1552, at 
a lime when in other countries, even in Protestant ones, this 
liberty was exclusively enjoyed only by one favoured persua- 
sion. The general opposition to tho ecclcsitistical authority 
had been greatly promoted by an individual who has obtained 
a oon^derable name in the religions and literary history of his 
time, — one who might havo rendered groat services to his 
country in respect to religion, literature, and politics, if his 
eminent talents )^ad not been degraded by an uncontrollable 
violence of passion, and an utter want of principle. 

Stanislaus Orzeebowski, better known to learned Europe 

under his Latinized name of Orichoviuj»,f was born in 151S, 

* Thii R, Lnzcxjiiiki aduptcd for his inottn, Sfala pBiailii*am libertaum 
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in the palatinate or county of Russia, (present G^iola). 
studiod ill the German universities, and was when at Witten- 
berg a great fiivourite with Luthur and Melancthon. Ho 
ofttTwarde visited Rome, and returned to his country in 1643, 
thoroughly imbued with the doctrines of the reformers ; but 
perceiving that they could not afford him any worldly advan- 
tage, whilet the Roman Church could dispose of wealth and 
honours in favour uf its defenders, he took orders, and wa^ 
promoted to a canonry. He soon, however, began to espresa 
bis real opinions, and publicly married. He was excommu- 
nicated, and condemned to severe penalties; but he found 
such strong support amongst a great number of influential 
friends, that nobody dared to execute the sentence against 
the refractory priest ; and his writings and speeches at many 
public meetings powerfully contributed to the establishment 
of religious liberty by the law of 1552. But before this event 
took place, Orzechowski became reconciled to the Roman 
Church. Ho was absolved from exoommunioation, and sub- 
mitted his marriage to the authority of Rome ; and a confir- 
mation of it was promised him by the bishops, who did every 
thing to seduce such a powerful writer from the Protestant 
party. The pope, however, delayed to give a decision on 
that important subject, as he dared not allow such a danger- 
ous precedent as the confirmation of a priest's marriage ; and 
moreover, Orzechowski was no longer so formidable as he had 
been before, having lost, by the change of his opinions, the 
extraordinary influence which he had enjoyed over the whole 
nation. He soon perceived that Rome wished only to amuse 
him, and he began again to attack it with powerful argu- 
ments and most bitter invectives.* His works were put into 



* Id order to give an ideaof Ihe vi 
pMsages of hU leltera to Pope Juliui 



e of his style, I sboJI quote lonie 
, IB tlie Third ;— " O, holy father, I con- 

jure you, for God's (ak«, for ihe sake of our Lord Jesus Christ, and of tlie 
holy &n){i.'ls, to read wbaC 1 am writing lu yuu, aud gita me an aa9«er I 
Do not play any tricks witb ine. I ihuU not vi'^ ya any money ; I do not 
wiib to have an; bargains with you. You liave taken grat is ; you must 
also give gratis." In another place, lie addri'sties the same pouliff; — " Con- 
aider, Julius, and coDsider it well, with what a man you will have to do, — 
not with an Italian, indeud, but with a l{uMine,t^not itilh one of your mean 
pupisli Bubjecta, but with the citizen of a kingdom where the monarch himself 
it obliged to obey the law. You may condemn mo, if you like, to death ; 
but yon will not have done with me. Tlie king will not execute your sen- 
tonoe. Tbo cause will be inbmitled to tbe diet. Your Itomans bow their 
knees before the crowd of your menials: they liear on their necks Ihe de- 
icruding yoke of the Roman scribes. But sucb is not tin- case with lis, 
where tbe htw rules even the throne. The kiug, our lord, oanoot do xiUU 
he likes; he must do what the hiw prescribes, He will not say, as soon a* 
jou will give him a sign witb your fiuger, or twinkle before liW «Jim wilJi 
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thn {lapal index, and he wa« declured by the ecclesiastical 
wriU-rs to be the servant of Satan. But these proceedings ooly 
excited new and more vehement attacks on thu pai-t of Orze- 
chowski against Pope Paul the Fourth ; and he represented, 
in a work addressed to the king, that a Roman Catholic 
bishop, invested with the dignity of a senator of the realm, 
was necessarily & traitor to his country, as he was obliged to 
prefer the interests of the pope to those of hia sovereign, hav- 
ing sworn allegiance first to the pope and then to the king.* 
The clergy, to whom Orzechowaki became very dangerous, 
particularly by couching his arguments in the moat violent 
language, always acceptable to the multitude, were anxious to 
silence such a desperate antagonist, and to convert him into 
a useful tool for combating their enemies. The death of his 
wife removed a great obstacle to his reconciliation nith Rome, 
and he returned to the obedience of a church which was will- 
ing and able to reward the services of a zealous and talented 
defender. Orzechowski began now to attack the Protestants 
with the same virulence with which he had formerly assailed 
Rome.+ He also advocated the supremacy of the pope over 
the nionarehs of Christendom, in perhaps a bolder and moro 
unreserved manner than it ever had been done by any writer 
of the same party. ^ The opinions which Orzechowski, pushed 
the fuhpniia.ti'H rin;;, ' Slanidans Ortechoviki, Pope Julius wishes ;od 
•hnold go inlu exili'; go therefore.' I assure juu the kin^ canuot do lliat 
which }rau winh. Our lava da Dot allow him to exile or to imprison mny one 
who hoi not been candemued bra competent tribunal," All Uiat Orie- 
rliowslci uid nliuut the royal authority and the liberty of ihe iiubject iu To- 
luid WM perfectly true; and 1 don't know whether any other couutry could 
at ttiat lime booiit of the aouie decree of liberty. 

* "The oath," layi Orzechowski, addreasing the king, "aboliahea the 
liberty of tlie tnahoja, and reoden tbem spin upon the natiou and the mo* 
oaroh. The higher clergy hsvin); volunlorily iubmitled to this slavery, 
have entered by it inlu a conspiracy, and raised a rebellion against their 
own country. Conspiring agaiast yoa, they wct« sitting in your councils^ 
they were investigAling your plans, and reporting ihem to their foreign 
nuuler. If yoa woutd, for the benefit of the public cause, limit the papal 
uiuruntioD, they woald prDclaim yoor eKCommauication, and excite some 
bloody riots. The pope has emitted from his boeom the nionlu, who fell on 
your lands like locusts. Look only on all those crowds who are conspiring 
agaiukt you ; how nuuierniis oiid liuw barbarous they are I Cost your looks 
on the abbots, ooormts, chapters, and synods; and be assured, tbot as many 
shaven crowns ynu will meet, so many conipintors you have." 

f *■ The alioininsble locusts of Ariaus, of JlacedoniaDs, Eulycheans, and 
Nntoriaus, hnva fallen on our fields. Tbey increase and spread over all 
ruland and Lithuania, through (be sopinenera of nur magialratns. Au ia- 
solenl mub aoatten fire, dt«tniys the cliurahes, {wrverls Ins laws, oorrupta 
tbft monnors, despises the authority, and degrades the goTemniani. It will 
OTerturn the throne. It is mooh mar* lai[Mrt«nt to defeat the heretical 
fDrics than the llusoovile ■neuijt." 

3 Onechowski says, * The king is retabllshsd only thai he should serve 
the clergy. The supreme pontiff olune eelablisbes kings, and, as ho esin- 
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by the vehemenoe of his ungovernable passions, proclaimed 
without any disguise, must have considerable value in the eyes 
of every reflecting reader, because they may be considered as 
a faithful exposition of the principles by which the world 
would have been governed, if the Roman Catholic Church 
had succeeded in crushing its adversaries. He did, in fact, 
nothing more than proclaim the opinions which were enter- 
tained by that church ; and one of its greatest luminaries. 
Cardinal Hosius, of whom I shall have ample occasion to 
speak, gave his unqualified approbation to the propositions 
of Orzcchowski. But why should we go back to the si^tteenth 
century for proofs of what I have adduced ! Has not the 
doctrine of the supremacy of the pope over the monarchs of 
Christendom been defended in our days, to the same extent afl 
it was done by Orzcchowski, but in a more relinoil style, by 
authors of first-rate talent, such as the Count de Maistrc, iu 
his works SoireeB de Si Petershourg and Du Pape, and by tho 
Abbe de Lamennais, before he changed from a defender of j 
political and spiritual despotism to another extreme, with a 
versatility equal to that of Orzcchowski, although not from ' 
interested motives! 

This dangerous ally could not, however, restore the lost 
influence of the Boman Church in Poland, whoso position, 
according to tho evidence of its most zealous defenders, was 
quite desperate. The king, Sigismund Augustus, an enlight- 
ened and tolerant prince, evinced a strong leaning towards 
the doctrines of the reformers. The Institutes of Calvin were 
read to him, and commi'nted upon by Lismanini, a learned 
Italian, whom I have already mentioned (page 128); and he 
received in a very gracious manner letters addressed to him 
by Calvin. He was surrounded by Protestants, or such a» 
were strongly inclined towards a reform of tho church, ns, 
for instance. Francis Krasinski. who had been educated with 
him, studied under Melancthon, and, having entered the 
church, became finally bishop of Cracow. The refonners 
were in great hopes that the monarch would declare against 
Borne i but his principal objection to Protestantism was, tho 

bllilips Uiem, he hu aii nulhorilj ovvt tliem. Tiie lisiid of i jirivfit ii the 

b^nd of JraoB Chriat himself. Thu autlioril]' of St Petvr cannot bo 

snbJMt to aaj otiicr, but ia superior to nil; it pkys ocitbcrtribulo nor taxes. 
ThvmiiniunorihBpriMliBsu^riorlo thatofiheluDg. Tlie king ■■ the snU- 
ject of the clergy i ibe king| is nothing wiUiout ihe pricat. Tbe pope Iim 
th« rii^ht of deiiriving the king of bi« urown, The pricat scrvcn tlie kllur, 
Wl the king serres the prieil, and ii only bis armed minisler," fee, &c. 
Xle rrpresontcd (he siAle in ibe fomi of a triangle, tbc lop of which wu 
fonueii bj tbi> clergy, and llie body oniistituted by Ibe king and [lie nobltw. 
The remainder of (lio natinn «■■ nothing, »id bv recoinmtfndvd tho Qabli<s 
to govern lb« people with u paternal nitc. 
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groat disunion which prevailed amongst its adherents. He 
entertained, however, a sincere desire to reform the church 
by means of a national synod. This wish was shared by a 
very great number of enlightened persons, not only amongst 
the laity, but also amongst the clergy. It was expressed by 
the diet of 1552, and it was revived at that of 1555, when tho 
Chamber of Nuncios, or House of Commons, represented to 
the king the necessity of convoking a national synod, pro- 
sided over by tho king himself, and which should reform 
the church on tho basis of the Holy Scriptures. Not only 
were tho representatives of all the religious parties of Po- 
land to bo admitted to that assembly on equal terms, but 
it was even proposed to invite the most celebrated reform- 
ers of Europe, such as Calvin, Beza, Melancthoh, and Verge- 
rius, who was at that time in Poland. But the greatest hopes 
for introducing a reformation of the established church were 
placed in John Laski, or A Lasco, who had acquired a great 
reputation by having laboured for the advance of the same 
cause in Oermany and England ; and I therefore hope that 
a few details about this eminent countryman of mine will 
not be uninteresting to my readers. 
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Acconnt of John A Lnski or Liucii, liis family, aad of liia evangelical labours 
m Germany, England, and hifi own coiiutry — Arrival of the papal nuncio 
Lippomani, snd bis iutriguea — Roman Catboltc synod of Lowiz, oud 
judicial ujurdor of a poor g;irl, and of some Jews, perpetrated by that 
assembly throirg-h the influence of Lijipomani — Prince RadzivUl the 
Bladf, and bis oiTrices in promoting Uie cause of tlie Befonnation. 

The family of Laski produced ilurin;^ the eixtoonth century 
several individuals who reudered tht-ir names conspicuous in 
the church, in the council, and in the camp. Juhn Laaki, 
archbishop of Gniezuo, published, whtn chancellor of Poland, 
the first collection of the laws of his country in IsOfi, well 
kno^v'n under tho name of the Statutes uf Laslu. He had 
three nephews, all of whom acquired a. European reputation. 
Stanislaus resided a long time at tho court of Francis the 
First of France, accompanied that monarch to the battle of 
Pavia, and shared his captivity ; after which he returned to 
Iiis nativo land, where he was successively invested with the 
first dignities of tho state. Jaroslav, whoso extraordinary 
talents and acquiremonts as a warrior and a statesman were 
extolled by the first writers of his times, as Paul Jovius, 
Erasmus, &c. acquired a great celebrity for having been the 
main cause of tlio Turkish intervention in Hungary, which 
produced the first siege of Vienna by their army in 1629.* 



party elected John Zapo1ya,wtuHode of Tr>ui^lvauiii,whaaouldnot,lioii 
muQlain binuelf against Ferdinand of Austria, elected by an opposile parly, 
and who, being married to a sister of the late kbg, succeeded to him in 
Bohemia, and was supported by his brother, the Emperor Charles the Fifth. 
Zapolya retired to Poland, where Jaroslav Lasid proposed to him the pro- 
ject of replacing him on the throne of Hungary by tho OMUslBiice of the 
Turks. Zapolyn gave unlimited powen to Laski, and promised liim, as a 
reward of Ids services, the sovereignty of Transylvania. Laski repaired to 
Censtautinopte, as the Tepieseataliva of an exiled monarch, having no ad- 
vaiilHges to oRer, and every thing to denuuid ; and yet his oe);utlation was 
to successful, that, hating arrived ia Seccmber 1627, he sigued a treaty of 
•llianca agniust Austria on the 20tli of February 1S28, by which Sultan 
Bolyman mgnnd to replace Zapolya on the throne of Ilungary, without 
exacting that he should become the vassal of the Porto, but only acknow- 
ledge the Bultaii as a protector, or, according to the czpresiion used in the 
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The third of the brothers was John Laski the reformer. He 
WOB bora in 1499; and beiog destined from his boyhood for 
the church, he received a learned education, and afterwards 
visited difierent purts of Europe, where he became acquainted 
with the most eminent scholars of that time. In lo21 he 
was introduced iu Switzerland to Zuinglius, who sowed in his 

treaty, as tu eldt-r bToUier. Il is very remarkable, that tlie ra[)id success 
of Luki'i tiegotiuiiou was chiefly facULtaled by thu Sluvunic affiuities, of 
which 1 huvtf ijuoted soveial insiunces in the coune of this wurk. The 
viiiur nud the principal officKrv of Ihe Tarkish state were at that lime 
SlavoniBUD of Uo^uia, who, havioK embraced iKlnmiijm towards ibe end of 
the fuuneeiith century, became ibo moat loyal nibjcclB of the Porte, vitU- 
out abandoning their Dative language and a itrong attachnieut to Uieir 
Slavouio nationality. The Slavonic language was at that lime as marh 
•poken at the sultan's court m the TurkiBJi ; and Loski could freely converse 
with the vixiifr and other Turkish grandees, who treated him as a coutilry- 
nian, Laski left a diary of tbia negotiation, wbich contains the fullowjiig 
Tcmarkable words, addressed 10 him by Mustaphs Paslui, a native of Uosnia, 
who gieuLly contributed to tlie success of his negotiation : — '' We are of tha 
same nation. You are a Lekh,* and t am • itosnUn. It is tberefore a 
natural afieciion tliat ouo tovus more his own than another nation.'' I'liese 
words, addressed by a Mahammcdaa Slavonian, invested with a high 
dignity in the Turhuh empire, to a Chrisiiuu Pole, prove the strength of 
the tilavunic aSiuitics, and to what account they may be tumud by a 
nonarcb or cabinet who will knuw bow to lake udvouiage of this circum- 
Btancc In cuusequeuco of this treaty, a Turkish army teptoccd Zapolya 
on the throne at Hungary, aud even laid siege to Vienna, which hod nearly 
Itecu taken. Zapulyo, huwever, forgot what he owed to Laski, or perhaps 
he could not buir 10 owe him bo much. Laski, iuslexd of receiviug the 
priociiiality of Tiausylvaiiia as a reward of his servicus, woa accused of 
MngHToui machinal ions, and conGned iu a ca~tle, although treated with all 
the coiisideraiiou due Iu his niuk. lie was released Uiruugb the effurts of 
some iaflueutial fricuda. Ills innocenin) was proclaimed by royal letters 
]»lBut : and bo received as an indemnity for the sums be had expended ia 
tho service of Knjwlyu the towns of Kesmark and Debreczyu. Luski's 
haughty spirit could not, however, be ap[>eased by au act of justice wrung 
witli difficulty from a monarch who owed to him the throne. He left the 
•ervioo of Zapolyu, and resolved to undo his own work by depriving him of 
the Uungoiian crown, lie therefore repaired to his aulagouist, Ferdinand 
of Austria, who received such it valuabL- ally with open arms- In IS4U, 
when Ferdiuiuid was aaHeinbling an army for reconquering Hungary, Loski 
went OS bis wmhnMsdor (u Constaiiiiuople, in order to prevent Solymon from 
giving assistance tu Zapolya. His upi>eatsncc at the Ottoman court, iu a 
capacity illainelricalty opposed lo that iu which ho hod aetcd twelve yc>n> 
belong cxeited thu anger aud suspicion of tlie sultan, wito ordered him to 
be imprisoned. His life was oven fur some limu hi danger; hut he luo- 
ceeded in aj.iMwsing the sultan's anger, and received from him marlu of 
favour. He fell, however, dangetously ill at CoDatantinajilo ; and having 
returned In ['uluad, he died in 1^43, from the effects of this ilbiMis which 
was strongly suspected to have origiwrtcd from poison. Ills son. Albert 
lAski, palatine of Sierada, visited England in 1SS3, where Queeu Kliaabeth 
received him with great distinotiou. Tbe honours which were shawii lo 
him at Oxford, by the special command of Ihe queen, were equal lo Ihoao 
rendered tu suvereign prince*. V<di WtvCt Uitlar/ and ^■(i>failM> o/ Ux- 
ford, Rnglish trunslaiiou, vol. ii, pp. SlS-lilS. 
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miud the first doubts about the orthodoxy of the Roman 
Church. Ho spent the joar 1525 at Bale, with Erasniue, in 
whose bouBO bo liveii, and who entertained for him a regard 
bordering on enthusiasm. Laski showed the value which he 
attached to the friendship of Eraanius, by admiuieteriDg to 
his wants with as much generosity as refinement. He not 
only pair! with great liberality for the expenses of house-keep- 
ing during his residence in Erasmus' houat% but he purchased 
the library oollected by that ctilebrated scholar, leaving to 
him its use during his lifetime;* and it was probably froiu 
Erasmus that he derived that great mildness and suavity by 
which all his proceedings, notwithstanding their strength of 
purpose, were characterized, and to which, as is apparent 
from Erosniua^B letters, he was naturally disposed. 

Laski returned to Poland in 1526, with a strong bias to- 
wards the doctrines of Protestantism. He remained, however, 
in the establiaiied church, entertaining a hope that it would 
be possible to effect its reformation without seceding from the 
obedience of Rome; and it was in accordance with that opi- j 
nion that Erasmus was induced by him to represent to the 
Polish monarch, although very cautiously, the necessity of 
some reforms. The influence of his family connections, united 
with his own merit, would have certainly raised Laski to the 
first dignities of the Polish Cliurch, and his preferment in it 
was rapid, for he was nominated by the king, bishop of Cuja- 
via. But he presented himself to the monarch, and frankly 
stated to him his religious views, which would not permit him 
to accept the proffered dignity. The king respected the mo- 
tives of Laski, and provided him with letters of recommenda- 
tion to several monarchs. Ho left his country in 15iO, and 
declared his adherence to the Protestant Church as it was 
established by the refoniiers of Switzerland, and completed 
hia separation from Rome in 1540, by marrying at Mayence. 
Laski's extensive and diversified information, his upright cha- 
racter, and the friendly intercourae which he maintained with 
the first scholars of his time, acquired for him a great reputa- 
tion amongst the Protestant princes, who sought to attract 

* The letters of Erssnius cantain expreasionH of tbi; f^tilett ftilminiliall 
for tbe laleiitt and charoclur of L>;aki. He atjt that, althaDgh an old tnan, he 
k'arn<.-d many things Iroin young Laald, and improved by liia company. Al- 
though Laulu was then only twenty-aix years old, ho icrnis Ui Imve tiwn 
Dlrfady favDuruhty Iciionn to the most eminent penrons of his timo, lut il 
evident from a iclier of Ertwmut » Margnret of Navarre, sbler of Frmncia 
tlie First of Pranco^, od the oecnaion of the ciipture of her royal brolhrr at 
Pdvia, and in which hp meiitiuni the t«tten written by Ilutt qn«*ii to John 
Lwlci, who then lived in hia home. It is probable that Laaki bvoamo m- 
quaiiited Willi tbo Queen of Navarre tliroiigh )■>■ brother SianiiUtu, who, aa 
1 huvi> uieiitioued, was nttwiht^d to the court uf Fnuicis tliu Firet. 
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him to tJieir states. Tbo sovereign of Eoat Frioslaud, where 
tbe reformation of the church had been in some degree com- 
menced in 1 528, desired Laski to complete that work. Laski 
hesitated a Ion;; time to undertake this arduous task, pointing 
out his friend Hardenbcrg as a fit person for it, til) ut last, 
induced by the entreaties of the sovereign and the principal 
inhabitants of tho abovo-mentioned country, ho accepted the 
proffered charge in 15i3, and was nominated superintendent 
of all its churches. The difficulties which he had to encounter 
in accomplisliing the reformation of the churches of Friesland 
wore indeed very great; for he was obliged to struggle against 
the marked reluctance to the entire abolition of Romanist 
ritca, many of which were still retained by the churches of 
that countrj' — against tho corruption of the clergy — and, 
above all, against the lukewarmnees in religious uiatters which 
prevailed amongst many persons. The uncompromising leol 
of the Polish reformer, and his perseverance, unshaken by any 
disappointment, succeeded, after six years of hard struggle, in 
weedmg out completely the remnants of Romanism, and in 
fully establishing the Protestant religion. During that period, 
interrupted by some interrals, in which La^ki, disgusted by 
tlie obstacles which wore continually thrown in his way, bad 
been obliged to resign his office, ho abolished tho worship of 
images, introduced an improved order of hierarchy and church 
discipline, established a pure scriptural mode of receiving 
oommunion and of explaining its meaning, and determined a 
confession of faith; so that he m.iy bo considered as the real 
founder of the Protestant Church of Friesland. 

The confession of faith which Laski drew up for the churches 
of Friesland maintained tho same doctrine about tho commu- 
nion that has been adopted by the reformers of SwiUerlaod 
and the Anglican Church; and it raised, on that account, vio- 
lent indignation amongst the Lutherans. The divines of 
Hamburg and Brunswick attacked Laski in the most abusive 
and coarse manner, which ho answered by opposing argument 
to the Inw abuse of the Lutherans. A marked leaning to- 
wards Lutherauisni began, howtivcr, to prevail amongst many 
inhabitants of Friesland; and thi« party rapidly increasing, 
loudly proclaimed the project of calling Mclancthon, in order 
to eflt^blish liie Lutheran mode of worship, instead of that 
which had been introduced by Laski. All these diflicultieB 
compelled tho Polish reformer to resign tho supreme direction 
of tho ecclesiastical alFuirs of Friesland, tmd to limit hia sphere 
of action to tho ministry of a church at Emden, tho capital of 
that country. 

In lo4S, Laski received a most flattering invitation from 
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Archbishop Crannier to join the many eminent reforinera i 
wore then called from several parts of the continent to Eng- 
land, in order to complete the reformation of its church. Thia 
invitation was chit-fly made by the influence of Peter Martyr 
and Turner, the latter of whom particularly recomnieoded 
La«ki to the Protector, Somerset, who wrote himself on that 
occasion to the Polish reformer. Although Laski had still a 
strong party in Krietiland, and enjoyed the favour of the sove- 
reign princess, who was very reluctant to part with him, ho 
resolved on accepting Oranmer's invitation. Being, however, 
uncertain as to the real principles on which the reformation 
of the English Church was to be effected, he decided on pre- 
viously making only a teuiporarj- Wait to England, in order 
to become thoroughly acquainted with the projects of the 
English reformers. He therefore took a temporary leave of 
the congregation whoso minister he was, and repaired to Eng- 
land, where he arrived in September 1548. A residence of 
six months at Lambeth with Archbishop Cranmer established 
an intimate friendship between these two eminent reformers, 
who entirely coincided in their views on the reformation of the 
church in point of doctrine, as well as in that of hierarchy and 
ecclesiastical discipline. He returned to Fnesland in April 
1549, having produced in England a most favourable improa- 
sion, which ia evident from the high praises with which Lati- 
mer extolled him, in a sermon preached before King Edward 
the Sixth.* 

Laski found the affairs of his congregation in a very dan- 
gerous state; and tho introduction of the Interimf into Fries- 
land accelerated his departure from that country. He visited 
several parts of Germany, and afterwards went to England, 
where he arrived in the spring of 1550. 

Laski was appointed superintendent of the foreign Protes- 
tant congregation established at London ; and his nomination, 

• LfltimiT made way for his recepti 
King Edward made honoumlilp menli 
for that audieucfl, viz, how much it 
Uud'a blesaing upon tliv realm Ui rece 
** John A Laiico was her«^ a great learned 
' ' I country, and is goiio his way ag.i 
'' « the pity. I coald ' ' 
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le of hia aermona beforo 
jing an argnment proper 
o llie brining down of 
Bueli piuui uiiln u he, 
lan, and, as Ihey say, a iiohte- 
n. If it bo for larlt of entor- 
such men aa lio lo be in tbu 
realm, tor the realm should prosper in ri-oeiciu); tlit^m- ' lie thai rwviv^ 
yuu received me,' saith Chritt ; and it >hau1d be for the king's lionour to 
ri»ccjivB them, and lo keep them.'' — Sir^i MaturiaU n/ OTmaier, uajje 23.;. 

i I'he well k'iDwn emletiastioal regulation pronlaimed by Cliarlca iha 
Filth, aftfr hi* victory ovvr the Prntealaiita, aa a tumporary eoactinent 
until llie aflUin uf thu church should lie tvltlnl by a general cou'ictl. It 
allowed (u the ProleatautB of (termany the communion of two kinds, whilut 
it cumpflled thi;m to receive alt the Human riles and teoeU. It was 
abolished by the treaty of Passau in 1503. 
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made by Edward the Sixth, on thu S.3d July 1 550, was couched 
in tho most flattering terms. The congregation received the 
church of Auatiii Friars, and a charter, conferring on thcni 
all the rights of a corporation. It was oompoaed of French, 
Oenuans, and Italians, who found an asylum and liberal sup- 
port from the English govemmeDt. The object of such a 
enngrejtation was very important, and proves the enlightened 
zeal and extensive views of Crannier, as it might easily have 
become the seed of reformation in those countries whence its 
members wore obliged to flee. 

Laski had considerable trouble in maintaining the liberty 
of his congregation, the members of which were repeatedly 
molested by the authorities of the parishes where they resided 
to attend the local churches, and who, besides, frequently 
quarrelled amongst themselves. In the following year he was 
appointed one of the commissioners for the reformation of the 
eocleeiostical law, in conjunction with Latimer, Cheek, Taylor, 
Cos, Parker, Cook, and Peter Martyr. It scema that the 
position of Laski in England was very favourable, and that ho 
took advantage of it in order to support learned foreigners, 
who were obliged to seek refuge there on account of their re- 
ligion. Melanuthon, in a letter addressed to Laski in favour , 
of such exiles, alludes to this circumstance, and recommends 
himself to his patronage. 

The demise of Edward the Sixth, and the accession of 
Mary, arrested the progress of the Heformation in England ; 
but the congregation of Laski was permitted to leave the 
country without molestation. They embarked on the lath 
September li>53, at Gravesend. whilst crowds of English Pro- 
testants were covering the banks of the Thames, and invoking 
on their bent knees Uivine protection for the pious wanderers. 
A storm scattered their little fleet, and the vessel which bore 
Laski entered the Danish port of Elsinore. The King of 
Denmark received them fftvourably at an audience, and did 
not refuse an hospitable reception to the pilgrims; but his 
chaplain. Noviomagus, a zealous Lutheran, succeeded in chang- 
ing the mind of his master. He violently attacked the Gone- 
vese Confefision, at which time Laski, being invited by the king, 
was present. Lo^ki deeply felt this mean breach of hospita- 
lity couimitlod by the Danish clergy, who did not limit their 
persecution to such a despicable proceeding as to insult a man 
m misfortune, but proposed to him to abandon what they 
called his heresy. The apolog}' for his creed, whit-h Laski 
pnsentvd to tho king, did not soften the odium IhriiliMiicum of 
the Lutheran divinvs ; and one of them, named Westphalus. 
called the wandering church of L.Tski the martyrs of the devil ; 
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wIiilBt another of them, Bugenlingius, declared that they ought 
not to be coiiBiJered aa Christiana. The congregation of 
Laalii rcceiveti intimation that the king wouhl ratiwr euflFer 
Paiiists than them in hia dominions ; and thoy were obliged 
to embark, notwithstanding the inclemency of the Eoasoii, tho 
children of Laaki alone being permitted to remain till the re- 
tiim of more favourable weather. The same hatred of the 
Lutherana waa ahown to thu congregation of Laaki at Lubeck, 
Hamburg, and Rostock ; and the Lutheran miristers, in whose 
ininda tlieology aeemcd to have atiflod Christianity, refused 
cvon to listen to their doctrine, condemning them without a 
hearing. Dantzic gave an asylum to the remnants of the un- 
fortunate congregation ; and Laski himself, who retired to 
Friealand, was received with every mark of respect and at- 
tachment. He thence sent to the King of Denmark a severe 
rcmonetranco against the unmerited treatment he had met 
with in his states ; and he soon received an invitation from 
that groat monarch of Sweden, Gustavus Vasa, to settle in his 
dominiona, with a proniiae of full religioua liberty to him and 
his congregation. Laski did not avail himself of this liberal 
offer, apparently intending to settle in Friesland, where he had 
laboured with so much advantage to the cause of tlie Refor- 
mation. The^owing influence of Lutheran ism, and hostility 
frnni influeutiaT quvirtera, rendered bis residence in Friesland 
very irkaome, and he retired to Frankfort-on-the-Maioe, 
where he established a church for the Belgian Protestant re- 
fugees. 

Laski maintained a constant intercourse with many of his 
countrymen on religious and personal affairs, and enjoyed the 
regard of his sovereign, to whom Edward the Sixth wrote 
during Laski's residence in England, bestowing upon him the 
greatest conunendations. He never lost eight of his great ob- 
jeot, which was to promote the eauso of tbc Uefonuation in 
liis own country as soon aa a fit opportunity for action might 
present itself. ^Vben he engaged in hia labours in Friesland, 
as well as in England, it was always with the express condi- 
tion that ho ahould be able to return to his native land, aa 
soon OS its religious affairs should render his presence useful 
and necessary. 

During hie residence at Frankfort, Laski was moetly en- 
g:aged in attempts to unite the two Protestant Churches, i.e., 
the Lutheran and the Reformed. He was encouraged to pro- 
mote this union by the letters of his sovereign, Sigiemund 
Aii^'UBtua, who considered such a union an important stop to- 
wanU an amicable settlement of the religious differencee which 
agitated his kingdom, and which he had much at heart. This 
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"union was, moreover, of the greatest consequence to the Pro- 
tcetaiit cause in general, weakened as it wus by iho unfortu- 
nate dissensions between its two principal confessions. In- 
duced by Bucli motives, Laeki presented to tlio scnato of 
Frankfort a memorial, wherein he proved that there was not 
eufficieot cause for dividing tlie two Protestant Churches. A 
discussion on this important subject, fixed for the 22d May 
155(>, and favoured by several tiermau princes, was expected 
to produce that desideratum. Itismorc than doubtful if eucb 
a result would have bet-n obtained; but the Lutheran divine 
Brentins put a stop even to an attempt of this kind, by de- 
manding that thu Reformed Church should sign the Confession 
of Augebnrg. This led to discussions, which widened tho 
breach, instead of effecting a reconciliation. Laski, however, 
did not despair of effecting the desired union ; and in order 
to make a last effort, he went to Wittenberg, having been in- 
duced by the Duke of Hesse to converse with ML-lancthoQ on 
this important subject. He was received with great distinc- 
tion, but did not succeed in obtaining an official discussion on 
tho subject in question. Klelancthon, however, intrusted him 
with a letter to tho King of Poland, to which he added the 
modifie<l Confession of Augsburg, with the promise of adding 
a more ample explanation on that subject, if the king should 
decide on establishing the Reformation in his country. 

Hcfnro Laski returned to Poland, he published a new edi- 
tion of his account of the foreign churches which he superin- 
tended in London, as well as after his expulsion from England, 
which he dedicated to his monarch, the senate, and all tho 
states of his country. He explained, besides, in a calm and 
dignified manner, but with strong argument, Iiia views about 
tho necessity of reforming tho Church of Poland, and the mo- 
tives which induced him to reject tho doctrines and hierarchy 
of Rome. He maintained that the gospels alone were the true 
foundation of religious doctrine and of ecclesiastical discipline, 
and that neither tradition nor long-cstabliehcd custom could 
havo any authority whatever; that even the evidence of tho 
faihcrs of tho church was not decisive, as they have frequently 
expressed opinions widely diflerent one from another, and had 
endeavoured to establish a complete unity of faith, without 
vver attaining this drsidnratum ; that the surest means of re- 
moving every doubt and uncertainty wa« to investigate the 
do ctrine and the organization of ibe primitive apostolical 

^^' rch : that the words of the gospel cannot bv expounded, 

1 its sense extracted, by expressions entirely foreign to its 

ind that councils and learned divines had in this re- 

t committed many abuses. Ho also stated, that the popo 
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was rnising great obstacles to the restoration of the goepol, 
whieh it was neoceaary to overcome ; and that a very prosper- 
ous beginning to that effect was already made, the king not 
being adverse to the reform which was demanded by the 
greatest and beet part of tho nation. The reforms, however, 
ehoidd be carried on with great judgment, because every one 
who reasoned against Home woe not necessarily orthodox. It 
was necessary to take care that, instead of the old tyranny, a 
new one should not be raised ; or that, on the other hand, 
too great indulgence should not give birth to atheism, to which 
many people seemed to have a great inclination. " The di»- 
piiLe," said he, " about the true meaning of the eiicharist being 
till now doubtful and indefinite, it is necessary to pray God 
that he may enlighten us on this importaut subject. How- 
ever, the body and blood of our Lord are received only by 
faith ; there is neither bodily nor personal presence in tho 
communion." Itesides this exposition of his religious princi- 
ples, he added some explanations relating to himself; as, for 
mstanee, that he never was an esile from his country, but left 
it with the sanction of the late monarch, and that he had ful- 
filled in many countries the duties of a Christian pastor. 

Such an eminent character as Laski was undoubtedly the 
most fit person to take the lead of the Refonnation in Poland; 
and it was natural that the Protestants should look to him 
with hope and admiration equal to the malice and hatred with 
which he was viewed by their antagonists, who were spreading 
the foulest calumnies against him. Laski arrived in Poland 
in the end of the year 1556; and as soon as his arrival became 
known, tho bishops, excited by the papal nuncio Aloysius Lip- 
pomani, held a meeting, in order to deliberate about tho man- 
ner of acting against "■ the butcher (carnifex) of the church," 
OS they culled him. They represented to the king the dangers 
of tlie arrival of such a man as Laski, who, according to their 
veretun, was an outlawed heretic, and who, being expelled from 
every place, returned to hie native land in order to produce 
troubles and commotions; that ho was collecting troops, in 
order to destroy the churches of tho diocese of Cracow, in- 
tending to raise a roboliion against the monarch, and to spread 
riots and depredations all over the country-. This represen- 
tation produced no effect whatever upon the royal miud. 

Laski was, soon after his return, intrusted with the super- 
intendence of all the reformed churulies of Littla Poland. 
The united inSuence of his learning, moral character, and 
high family connootions, particularly contributed to tho spread 
and establishment of the tenets maintained by the Swiss re- 
formers amongst tho higher classoa in the land. The great 
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objeota which he kepi steadily in view were, to unite all the 
ProttTStant sects of his country, and finally, to establish a 
reformed national church, modelled on the plan of that of 
England, of which he was a great admirer, and in which he 
continuod to take an active iutoroet to the end of his life.* 
The difficulties with which Laski had to copo were greatly in- 
creased by the rise of antitrinitarian doctrines amongst the 
ohurehes which ho superintended, and against which homain- 
taiued a successful polemical struggle. He took an active 
part in many synods, and in the version of the first Protestant 
Btblo in Poland. He also published several works, most of 
which are now lost. His death in lotIO terminated his unwea- 
ried exertions in the cause of tiie Reformation, and prevented 
him from executing the great designs for which ho was making 
adequate preparations, and for which he was undoubtedly 
better qualified than any other man in his country. Unfor- 
tunately wo have much less information about the exertions 
which he made after his return to Poland, than about the 
labours which he had performed in foreign countries. This 
scarcity of materials for illustrating the latter part of his life 
may be chiefly attributed to the careful dostructlon of all re- 
cords relating to the Protestant doctrines and their promotera, 
which was systematically carried on by the Roman Catholic 
clergy, but particularly by the Jesuits. This must especially 
have been the cose with Loski, as his descendants, having 
turned Romanists, have undoubtedly endeavoured to destroy 
all that referred to the labours of their ancestor, whom they 
naturally considered as a horotict 



*Ha(A LM('n)wM alive ftttliOM* 
UbU throne ; and llinngli ho came not 



<n of Queen Ellxnbetli to the F.Bg- 
d llinngli ho came not back tiitn to England ngain, wlii'iicti 
ke de|i*rl«d ujion King Eilward'a death, }'el, kccordin^ to thn ^reat lutcmt 
he hail there trilh the tniMrt pminciit penout, and evon wilb the <|ueen lier- 
wlr, he neglected not by hi* Ji-ller* to promnte the Refonnatiuo, and («give 
'ill order tbercrlo. And Kiinrhy, public prufwBor M Slrw- 
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in.tii.addreMipd bin) in'thpcn word*:— That he doubled not he had bn^orenow 
written to the qBcen, and givea her hia advice wliat he judned fit fur Ibe 

Eri'arrratidii of Iter kingdom, and for rMtoring llw kingdom 01 Chrill. Yet 
H vruuld not omit tn pray liim to do it again and tfpuD by hi> reiHiated lct< 
ten. " For I know," laid he, " how great « your authority with the Eugllsh, 
ami with the queen herself. Now, certainly, is the time that you, and lueb 
Mjws abould by your euanwila help m pioua a quewn, and oonmilt for tba 
■My af ao irroat a kioKdotn, yea. and meoour the whole Chriatiau ohurcb, 
#VW7 where ananiclad and vexnl; for we know that if Chrlal'akingdom be 
fciq^ly inlradnred into the kingdom of KngUnd, no *iniill alii will thenee 
oome In all thenllivrchorehmilUpfmrd through Germany, Poland, and other 
COnutriH." ( Vidr l^rf't Mimorialt <^ (>aa«wr, )f . S38, U59.) 

t liuki wa« twlw married; the aecoud tiroo iu England. He left aine 
children, of whom th* tnoil remarkable woa Samnel Lanki, who lorved with 
diitinelluD in tlio artnlei of hit country, and was employed in louie vory 
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The convocation of the national BjTiod, promoted by Laak!, 
and even by many who, remaining within the pale of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, wished for tbo establishment of a na- 
tional one, waa strcnuonaly opposed by llome and its partizana. 
The pope, Paul the Fourth, despatched to Poland one of his 
ablest servants, Lippomani, bishop of Verona, and sent letters 
to the king, the senate, and the most influential noblemen of 
the country, promising that he would effect all necessary re- ' 
forms, and restore the unity of tho church by a general coun- 
oll; but the fallacy of such a promise waa ably exposed by 
the celebrated Italian reformer Vergerio," who was then in 
Poland. Tbo pope's letterf to the king is very remarkable, 



imporlant diplomatic mtsaiona. The familj' of Laski, vlioso immense riches 
irere eihaualed hy their ambicioua projccU, dwintlled iuto coiiipnriitive iusie- 
ninoance, and became Roman Catliolic. Tliere ia, liuwever, as 1 uiiderstand, 
one bninch of that family which continue* id the Protestout confession. 

• FW« ifCrWi B-forBtatioK in Iialg. 

+ The content! of this letter Are u followi ;— " If I nm to credit tho re- 
ports that reach me, I must feel the inoBt profound grie^ and even doubt of 
your own and your realm's salvation. You favour heretics; you assist at 
their lermona; you listen to their con verHLtioo, and you admit them to your 
company and board; you receive their letters, and you write lo them; yoo 
suffer ihoir works, sanctioned with your name, to be read and circtilatedi 
you do not forbid heretical assemblies, conventicles, and preachings. Are 
you not, therefore, yourself a supporter of the rebels and antagonists of the 
Catholic Church, since, instead of ojiposing, you assist them t Con there be 
a grci&ter proof uf your allachnient lo the berotirs thao tliis, thai, contmy 
to your oalb and the laws of your country, you grant the first dignilieaof the 
state to inRdelsl Indeed, you animate, you feed and spread lieresy, by Iho 
favours yoo bestow on heretics. You have nomlnnled, wilhoot wailiD|; tbo 
confirmation of the apostolic see, the Bishop of Chclm to the bishopric of 
Cujavio, although he is inf(.-cted with the most abominable errors. The Pa- 
latine of Vlliia (friiice ilodKiwill), a beretio, the defender nud chief of 
heresy, is eotrusled by you with the first dignities of the coaniry. He u 
obancellor of Lithuania, palatine of Viina, the moat intimnle friend of the 
kin|t in private and in public, and may be considered in some measure aa 
regent of the kingdom, and the second monarch. You have abolished the 
jurisdiction of the church, and yon have allowed, by au enactment of the 
diet, evory one to have such preachers aud eucti worship as he may choose. 
John Laaki and Vergerins have arrived by your orders in your country. 
You have given to the inbabitauTs of Elbing and Danliig an aothorixatioa 
to aboliah the Roman Calbolio relig;ion. Should my admonition against anefa 
crinies and scandals be despised, I shall be obligod lo make use of different 
and more effective meant. You ought lo abauge your proceedings alloge- 
Ihor. Give no faitti to those who wiah you and your I'ealm to rebel against 
the church and against tme religion ; exeouta the ordinances of your most 
pious ancestors ; abolish all the innovations which have ln«n introduced iuto 
your kingdom; restore to the church its suspended jurisdiction; take from 
tlie heretics the ohorcbee which they have usurped ; espel ihe teachers which 
infect the eouulry with impunity. What necessity have you to wait for a 
genoral couucil, when you possess ready and efficient means to eilirpato 
hertwyf Should, however, our present admout (ion remain without effect^ wu 
shall be obliged to make use of those arms which the apostolic see never 
omploya ia vain agninsl the obstinate rebels to its authority. God is our 
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?'ving a fTood Mca of the advanced state of Protestantism in 
oinnd at that time, and an additional evidence, if that were 
necessary, of the real nature of the papal prctensionB, which, 
as is the boast of the Koman Catholic Church, are unchange- 
able. 

Lippomani'a mission was not without effect. He reani- 
mated Iho waverinfT courage and fuinting zeal of the clergy, 
increased the vacillation of the king hy assuring him tfaiat 
Rome would grant such concessions as might be proved to be 
indispensably necessary, and even succeeded, by his intrigues, 
in fomenting discord amongst the Protestants; and he neu- 
tralized the activity of those who remained in the Church of 
Rome only because they expected that a national sj-nod would 
reform its abuses, by assuring them that a general council 
would introduce all the necessary ecclesiastical reforms. His 
advice to the king to extirpate heresy by acts of violence 
against its leaders having become known, raised against him 
a violent hatred throHjrhout the country, so that when ho en- 
tered the Chamber of Nuncios of the diet of 1556, ho was re- 
ceived with a general outcry, — ^' Salve, prooenies ripcrarum!" 
— wcleomo, generation of vipers ! He assembled a general 
synod of the Polish clergy in the town of Lowicz, which ex- 
pressed bitter lamentations about the internal and external 
dangers of the church, and passed many resolutions for im- 
proving its condition and coercing the heretics. The attempt 
which the synod made to assert its jurisdiction proved, how- 
ever, unsuccessful. Lutomirski, a canon of Promysl, was 
cited, on suspicion of heresy, to appear before the synod. 
Lutomirski seized that opportunity publicly to declare his 
Protestant opinions; and he arrived with a large number of 
friends, each of whom was provided with a Bible, as the most 
efficient anus against Romanism. The synod dared not to 
open the prosecution against such a bold antagonist of Homo j 
and the doors of the hall where he was to bo tried wore 
closed against the accused and his friends. 

Having failed to assert its jurisdiction in a oaso of heresy, 
tho synod tried it with lamentable success in a case of sa- 
erilegu. Tn order to have a better chance of attaining their 
object, the clergy now chose their victim from amongst the 
inferior class of society. Dorothy Lazecka, a poor girl, was 
accused of having obtained from tho Dominican monks of 
Socbaczew' a host, feigning to receive communion. It was 
witneaa that wo hkrc not nrglcctcd Biijr tncsDa ; but aa onr lelten, embu- 
■iea, adnmnitinna, and pra^ere, bave been wilhout effect, we iliatl have te- 
Couna to thp ntmust Boveritr." ( Vid4 HajaaUn ad A'n. \iK). 

• A litiln town betweea Lowid nA Wimw, thirty-eight Eiiglish miles 
ttma tLat cai'ital. 
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Eaid that she wrapped that hont in her clothes, and sold it to 
the Jews of a ni<igIibouring village, by whom she hod been 
instigated to commit this act of gacrilege by the bribe of three 
dollara and a gown embroidered with etlk. This host was 
eaid to have been carried by the Jews to the eynagogae, 
whero, being pierced with needles, it emitted a quantity of 
blood, which was collected into a flask. The Jews tried ia 
vain to prove the absurdity of the charge, arguing, that 
their religion did not permit them to believe in the mystei 
of transubstantiation, thoy never cnuld be supposed to ti 
a similar experiment on the lioat, wliich they considered ae 
mere wafer. The synod, influenced by Lippomani, condemm 
them, as well as the unfortunate woman, to bo burned alivSki 
The iniqnitoua sentence could not, however, be put into exe- 
cution without the fxcqrtatar, or the confirmation, of the kin^, 
which could not be expected to be obtained from the enlight- 
ened Sigismund Augustus. Thu Bishop Przerembski, who 
was also vice-chancellor of Poland, made a report to the king 
of tho above-mentioned ease, which he described in exprea- 
eions of pious horror, entreating the monarch not to allow 
such a crime, committed against the JJivJne Majesty, to go un- 
punished. Myszkowski, a great dignitary of the crown, who 
was a Protestant, became so indignant at this report, that bs 
could not restrain his anger, and was only prevented by the 
presence of the king from using violence against the prelats, 
the impiety and absurdity of whose accusation he exposed in 
strong language. The monarch declared that he would not 
believe such absurdities, and sent an order to tho Staroit 
(chief magistrate or governor) of Sochaczew to release the 
accused pai-ties ; but the vice-chancellor forged tho exequatary 
by attaching the vojal seal without the knowledge of the 
monarch, and sent an order that the sentence of the synod 
should be inmiediately carried into execution. The kim 
being informed of this nefarious act of the bishop, immediatcl 
despatched a messenger to prevent its effi'cts. It was, boi 
ever, too late ; and tho judicial murder was perpetrated. 

This iniquitous affair has been recorded by Protestant aa 
well as Komnn Catholic writers. The well-known ecclesiaa- 
tical historian Kaynatdus, who wrote by the order of the 
court of Rome, and published his work with its approbation, 
gives an account of this scandalous afRiir, and remarks, thai-j 
this splendid miracle had most opportunely happened in Po 
land, and that the Almighty God had willed to confound bj 
it thoso who foolishly demanded the communion of both kindB,i 
OS it was proved by this miracle that the body and bloc " 
of Christ were contained in either of tho kinds. Comment 
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gnperfluous on these remarks of the leiirned hietorioD of the 
Boman Catholic Church.* 

This atrocity filled Poland with horror, and the hatred 
which Lippotnani had already inspired was still more increased 
by it. He was attacked in pamphlets, caricatures, &c., and 
even his life was in danger; be was therefore obliged to leave 
the countrj'. 

Amoni^st the maoy efforts whioh Lippomani made during 
bis stay in Polanil to restore the authority of his church in 
that country, I mtist not omit his attempt to convert that 
very Prince Radziwill, palatine of Vilno, whose favour with 
the king tbc pope so bitterly reproached that monarch with 
(page 148). Lippomani addressed to him a letter, in which 
ho h;igned a doubt of Radziwill's heresy, and represented to 
him that be would be the most perfect of all men if he were 
faithful to the truo church. UadziwtU sent an answer to this 
epistle, composed by Vergerius, full of severe antmadversions 
against Rome. This eminent individual deecrves particular 
notice, as having been undoubtedly the greatest promoter of 
the cause of the Reformation in his country. 

Kichohu HodEiwill, surnamed the Black on account of his 
dark complexion, sprung frounwahTady wealthy and influen- 
tial family of Lit^huanii^. was a man of great natural abilities, 
which Tvpre developed by a careful education and extensive 
travel. King Si^ismund Augustus having married his first 
cousin, llarbura R.'idi:i»ill, he was brought into intimate con- 
tact with hlfi Bovert-ign, whose unlimited confiiience ho ob- 
tained. He was oreatcd chancellor of Lithuania, and palatine 
of Vilna. employed on the most important affairs of the state, 
and his wealth increased by the grant of extensive demesnes. 
He several times visited, as ambassador, the courts of Charles 
the Fifth and F'enlinund the First, where he earned the repu- 
tation of being the most accomplished gentleman of his time; 
and he received from Charles the Fifth the dignity of a prince 
of the empire, not only for himself, but for oil his family. Rad- 
ziwill was converted to the doctrines of the IteformatiQU 
chiffiiy by his intercourse with Bohemian Protestants nt 
Prague ; and he emhrooed the ConfcGsion of Oeneva about 
I5.'i3. From that period ba devoted uU his influence and 
wealth to promote the cause of his religion. That influenco 
in Lithuania was immense, for he was intrusted by the mo- 
narch with almost the whole government of that country, 
where Uio royal authority was then much greater than in 
Poland. This, add«d to the popularity which ho enjoyed on 
account of his personal qualilies, gave him great facilities for 
■ Hifmaldtt ad Anna* IS5S, vol. xiL, page 600. 
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canning on in Lithuania, according to the expression ol 
reformers of that timo, " tho pious and gloriouB war against 
Borne," The clergy found theraselvoa poworlysa againet such 
a forraidabie antagonist, and a great number of them embraced 
the reformed confession. Almost the whole of the Romaji 
Catholic nobles, including the firsl families of the land, and 
a great uumber of'those who had belonged to LhaEoatera. 
Church, became Protfiatants; so that in the diocese of Sauio- 
gitia there wero only eight Bonian Catholic clergymen re- 
maining. The reformed worship was established not only ia 
the_eatates of the uoblea^ but alao in many towns; .and Bad- 
ziwill built a splendid church and college for hia confession at 
Vilua, the capital of Lithuania. . ITo supported with great 
liberality many learned Protestants ; and it was at his expense, 
thai the tirst Protestant Bible wits translated and printed at 
«^'""~Ereatj in Lithuania, in ISC-t,* besides many other works 
against Rome and in favour of tho Reformation. The laat 
years of his life wt-re chiefly devoted to the promotion of the 
causo of his religion; and had hia days been spared, it ia very 
probable that' he would have finally succeeded hi persuading 
the monarch, with whom ho had such influence, to embraoo that 
religion; but, unfortunately, he died in the prime .ind vigour of 
lifu, in 1565. His lost thoughts were about tho welfare ufthat 
cause which he had so zealously promoted during his life; and 
on his deathbed he entreated his eldest son, Niclioloa Chris- _ ? 
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" This Bible, beaulifully prinlcd in folio, is well-known to Itook coHm- 
ton under the name of Hie Radziwilliaii Ullile. Tlie Inle Duke of Sussex 
bad in his library a splendid copy of it, for which be pnid L.GO. The bod 
of Nioliolas Rsdziwill having turned KaiiiiU] Catlioilc, spent five thoumnd 
ducal* in the pu^l•llu(^ of eopif b of it, and caused them to be burned in lbs 
market-place of Vilna, In order to amend, as mnoh as was in hia power, 
tli« injary which his fallier had done lo his church by its publication. Bad- 
■iwill dedicated (bis Uibla to hi* sovoreign, urging him, i[t the following 
strong expressions, to abjure Romanism : — *' But if j'our Alaj'nty (whicn 
iaij God avert t), contiuuiug to bedeludeil bj Ibis world, Dumiudful of ila 
ranit;. and fearing- still some hirpocrtsy, will persevere in (hat error which, 
according to tbe propliecf of Diiniel, that impudent priest the idol of tho 
Jtoman t«uiplp, Ihu now manifeEt disturber of Christian peace, and sower 
of tares, bos made sbundanlty grow in bis infected Tineyard, like a true and 
rcul Antichrist, — if jour Majesty will follow to (he end that lilind chief of 
B generation of vipers, and lead us, the faithful people of God, the ntme 
trajr. — il 19 to be feared (hut tho l^oi-d nuiy, for suoli a rejection of liia 
truth, condemn us all, with your Mojcsty, to shame, hutniliatioo, and de- 
struction, and afterwards to elerniil perdition." This slranj; laugaage. 
publicly addressed to tlic monarch by one who stood first in his favour and 
Goiiliduucp, shows that ftiitismund Aufrnatua was tbcn at least i^atly in- 
plini-d to the dootrioes of the Rcfonnalioii. The translation of Itadaiwilt's 
fiibte was accomplishod by a Boclcly of foroigu and Polish ichokra; and I 
bavfi already iiientioiiPd (pa^ 147) (hat I.^aki lonk part in it. It is re- 
markable for ibo excellence of ils «tyic and the purity of its bngnnjje. 
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topher, to remain faithful to t)io conression in wliich his father 
was dying, and to be a patron to its churches and ministers. 
When thftt son waa approaching for the first time the com- 
munion table, ho addressed him in an eloquent epcech, repre- 
senting that he would inherit an immense fortune, a name ren- 
dered glorious by his ancestors, and a universal consideration 
tD the country, acquired by his father; but that ail these 
worldly advantages were perishable, and therefore to be es- 
teemed oa dross ; and that the only real goods to be cared for 
were those things which united man to tfud by the sure hope 
of eternal salvation ; and bo exhorted him in the strongest 
and most affectionate terms to persevere in the true Christian 
religion, of which ho was then going to mako a solemn confes- 
sion. 

The death of Nicholas Radzivvill wa« a severe loss to the 
Protestant cause in Lithuania, though he was in some mca> 
sure replaced by his (irst cousin, and brother to the late Queen . 
Barbara, NichoiasTtailzVwiTi. callod-Hufus, octhc. Jled^ in or- 
Tter to distinguish liim from his cousin and namesake, to 
whom the appellation of the Bliick, as I have mentioned 
above, was given. Radziwill Rufus was commander-in-chief of 
the Lithuanian force»t, and distinguished for his military 
acliievements. He was nominated, after the death of his 
cousin, palatme of Vilpa.; and having been converted by him 
to the refbrme^religion, he zealously promoted its interests 
by the foundation of Protestant churches and schools, which 
he endowed with landed property for iheir permanent support. 
The children of Kudziwill the Ulaok all tunied Itomanisis, 
and their line continues to the present day ; but the descend- 
ants of ^(Iziwill Rufus remained in the Protestant confessIoD . 
unlil the extinction of their line; and 1 shall have several 
opportunities of speaking of them. 




POLAND— (CONTINUED.) 

Dcmanda ftddressed by the King of Poland to the Pope — Project of a Na- 
tioHKl Synod prevented by the InLrifrues of Cardinal l^omraeDdoni — 
Efforts of tlie Palish Protcstaiitti to eETcct a Union of tlia BohemiaD, 
Genevefie, iuiit Lutlieraa CoDfeasions — ConseasuB of Sandomir — Dc'plor- 
able effects of the hatred of Lutherans towards tlie oilier Protoatant* 
— Itiseand Progress of the Anlitrinitariana or Sociuians — Prosperous 
condition of Protestantism, and its influence upon the state of the coun- 
try — Cardinal llosias, and the introduction of the Jesuits. 

1 HAVE related the indignation which the members of the diet 
of 1556 expressed when Lippomani dared to enter the hall of 
their deliberations. Hnd the king been a man of a resolute 
character and strong convictions, he would at once have esta- 
blished the spiritual independence of his country, by reform* 
ing its church through the means of a national synod, parti- 
cularly as a great number of the clergy were much inclined 
towards this measure, and only waited for its introduction by 
the supremo authority. Unfortunately, Sigismund Augustus, 
itithougli convinced of the necessity of the measure alluded to, 
was of too irresolute a character to ailopl any decisive mea- 
sure. His intentions were the best, — he sincerely loved bis 
country ; but his character was like that of many individuals 
who, ptacod at the helm of the state, always follow, or rather 
are carried away by, the current of public opinion prevalent 
at the time, but never take the lead themaefves. Urged by 
the representations of the diet, he adopted a middle course, 
and addressed a letter to Pope Paul the Fourth, at the coun- 
cil of Trent, demanding the concession of the five following 
points : — 

1. The performance of the mass in the national language. 

2. The communion in both kinds. 

3. The marriage of priests. 

i. The abohtion of the annats. 

5, The convocation of a national council for the roform of 
abus>.-s and the union of different sects. 

It is almost needless to add, that these demauds were re- 
jected by the pope," 

* lie (the pope) beard these dcmaDils (of the Folith king) with nnspcolc- 
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The Proteatant party, however, prew every day bolder ; and 
at the diet of 1559 an attempt was made to deprive the bishops 
of thoir senatorial dignities, on account of their oath of fide- 
lity to the pope, which was in direct opposition to their duty 
to their country. Ossolinski, who made this motion, read 
publicly the formula of the above-mentioned oath, explaining 
Its dangerous tendency to the interests of the country ; and 
concluded by saying, that if the bii^hops fulfilled the obllgoi- 
tions to which they were bound by that oath, they were trai- 
tors, and not guardians, uf the state. The motion was not 
carried, probably because a general reform of the church was 
«OOn expected to take place; and the diet of 1563 passed a 
resolution that a general national synod, representing all 
the religious parties in Poland, should bo convoked. This 
measure, although much favoured by the primate of Poland, 
Archbishop Uchanski, whose bias towards the doctrines of the 
Beformation was manifest, was, however, prevented by the 
celebrated papal diplomatist. Cardinal Conimendoni, who had 
already displayed great talents in some important negotiations, 
but particularly during his mission to England in lo53, where 
he assisted Queen Mary, by his advice, in the restoration of 
fiomanism. 

Oomniendoni laboured particularly to excite apprehensions 
in the mind of the king that the convocation of a national 
synod, instead of restoring peace and union to the Polish 
Church, would only lead to political disorders, and the unfor- 
tunate differenoes wliich agitated the Protestant party gave 
great weight to the arguments of the cardinal.' 

able impalienee, nnd tel liini«Iflortbutthemin(wlhit(orl;,«peakiDgafi»OBt 
tliPB wilh intiiiili- veheniifiicy. (i/i«(wj of At Cuancii of TrtM, by PJelro 
HoBve Tolano (Sarpi) i trui«iitl«(l by Sir NAthoakcl Itrenl, London, 1626, 
page 374) 

* TliG bio^mphor o{ Comtntnilotii gives tlip roltowtnic acooiiat «f (hii im- 
porlajit affkir, wbicli, \f it lift>l iiol h«eii for Ih(>*kill nf |Ih< papiJ dipioniKtiHt, 
would have upwl the domiiiion of Home in PaUnd for over :—'* Tlio chiefs 
of the hervlica, *ho weru the first oohlemen of Llin ruuiilry, h^ag powerful 
in thpiniplireB, aud liaving gn>at iufluenoo at the court and amoDgiit the no- 
tion, aonght lh« mora to itrengtiien their paHjr, a* they saw that Commen' 
dani w>« aclinjc atrongly for the Uoaiaa Cjithuiics. Tbi^ directed all their 
elTarta to convoke a national oounoil, where the]' might delennine their r«- 
ligious affaira aecordins to the oustotni and inlcrana of the iiale, and with- 
out tli« partidjiation of llie pope [a most importaul eoiifenion of a scalou* 
ItoDuniBt, that the intcreats of thu ilale are contrary to Ihoae of the pope.] 
They had at (hnr dlapoaal an arcbbiihop (Uchonalii), who, by hi« dignity, 
waa equally iofluenlial in the aenale and anions*! the clergy, and wboao 
lin|iea iht-y flaltrrrd with their proRibea. t'^mmoDdoni diacovered the de- 
•igns and IntriKuea of Uehantki and lh« heretint ; and, aa he applied hitnaetf 
to duatmy all thvir metwura^ h« r«aol«od to diBimnUte all that he had heard 
about Ihem, becaute he did not think proper to irrllale, in that slate uf af- 






who was of great iinpurtanco by hia riohei, bit dignity, and his 
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r~ I havo said above, that the dissensiona which divided the 
I Protestants amongst themselves formed a great bar to the 
1 establislimcnt of a Hcformed Polish Cliurch by a national 
Evnod : they also proditGod a very lamentable efi'eet upon many 
. — influentiul individuals; so that, disgusted by the violence with 
which the reformers, instead of unitiu;; on the broad basis of 
the gospel, quarrelled amongst themselves about theological 
points of difference, they returned to the Roman Catholic 
Church, believing thats notwithstanding its manifest orrors, 
it was a sarer guide, on account of the unity of its doctrine, 
and the steadiness with which it was developed and applied 
to practical purposes, than the divergent and often conflicting 
opinions of the reformers, who, in the uncharitable violence 
of their polemics, refusing to others that liberty wliich they 
claimed for themselves, gave no proof of a converted spirit. 
The lloman Catholics did not fail to take advantage of these 
preposterous quarrels, pointing ibem out as a sure token of 
a bad cause, an<l a punishment of heaven on the heretics ; and 
that the Almighty, in order to show that the heretics did not 
proclaim the Word of God, as they boasted of doing, but their 
own conceits, made them quarrel amoridst themselves. 

The Protestants of Poland were divided into three confea- 
^ Biona, viz., tile Bohemian or.Valdensian, whicli spread tn Great 
Poland (page 129); the Genevese or Calvinistie, pre do mi not- _ 

oonneclion vith the udvorse parly, nnd who would have opc^nlj declared for 
them, if lie liud thou)!ht th&t liis designB were diecuvt.'red. tie was tlie more 
to be feared, na the king wns very much inclined to assemble the clergy, ac- 
cording to llie inipreBsioni which wore made upon lijin, mid wliich it waa 
diffioull to remove from his mind. Commendoni employed for that purpow 
all ilia dilifjence and dexterity, and freqnently admooisbed I lie monarch that 
tho public p«ieB and his authority were in danger ; that all the claims he 
might concede to tho heretica, and lo the blind and seditioua mob, would be 
followed by Ihe loM of as many righia belonging to himself ; that if, with 
■til the power of law, and all the ordiuances and precedcnig, it vox scarcely 
possible to reilraiii them, what dangers might uot arise if an appearance of 
jaslJoe should be given lo their bad intentions I That two years ago the 
King of Prance, who was then still a child, was induced by Ilio wcabaeaa of 
his mother, Mid by the insincere advice of his miaisten, to show the same 
condescension, and assisted himself at the coiloquium of Poissy, as if he had 
been the arbiter of tlie dilU'reoces and coutroversiL-s of the church ; tli&t 
this aaiemhly woa the aourco of great divifioDs, nod becamo a trumpet, 
which had excited the minds of the people to ravolt : lliat this disputa- 
tion contributed only to (be tooreasa of violence, and to the fury of the civil 

l)y this advice be dissuaded tho king from assembling a national synod, 
This prince loved tmiiqiiillily, and feared nothing so much as diilurbancea 
d TeTDltn in his statesi therefore, when the mullcr was brought forward 
IS senate, he interrupted the preposition, and prolestcd Ihal it was not 
' J) decide any thing iu eccle»iantical matters. Many binhops and 
iefendol, on that ucGuuon, the cause of religion with great teal. 
fa di CvamtnJoni, jar GnUiaiii; Freacb tiansUtioD, page 213, a try.) 
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\ttg in Lithuania and southern Poland, and to wfaicli tlie 
principal famines of Poland belonged; and tlio Lutheriip, 
chiefly prevailing in toiviis inhabited by burglicra of Oertnan '^ 
dftgfirr^*!" professed by some great families, as the Gurkna, 
ZburowekiB, &c. There was no difference between the Gene- 
Yee« and the Bohemian confessions, except that the ]attcr 
admitted the apostolic succession of its bishops, derived from 
the Valdcnsiana of Italy, and was often, on that account, called 
the Valdensian Church. These two confessions had, therefore, 
np difficiilty in concluding a union in. J.555t,at a town called 
Kosmiaokr by which tlio two churches declared a spiritual 
tnnnmunton between them, each of tbem retaining its separate 
hierarchy. This union caused great joy amongst the reform- 
ers of Europe, several of whom, aa Calvin, Peter Martyr, fcc., 
addressed congratulatory letters on that event to the Polish 
Protestants. 

The united churches endeavoured to extend their alliance 
to the Lutherans, which was a difficult tnak, considering the 
dogmatic dilTcrence about the Eucharist which exists between 
the confessions of Augsburg and Geneva. A synod of the 
liohcmiiin and Genevese churches of Poland assembled In 
^JiiST, and, presidt-d over by John Luski, invited the Luther- 
ans to join this union; but this invitation remained without 
'efioct ; and tho Lutherans ceased not to accuse the Jiohemian _^ 
Church of heresy. The llohemians were, however, unceasing 
tn their elTorts to accomplish a union amongst all the Protes- 
tants of I'oland, and delegated two learned ministers to sub- 
mit their confession to Iho Protestant princes of Germany, as 
Weil as to the chief reformers of that countiy and of Swilzei^ 
land. They succeeded in their object, and brought back an 
approbation of their confession of faith by tho Duko of Wur- 
tembcrg and the Palatine of tho Rhine, as well us by the most 
eminent reformers, namely, by Calvin, Bcm, Viret, Peter 
Martyr, HuUingfr, &■'. Sut-h high outhoriliea silenced for a 
time the ill-will of the Lutherans, and they showed less dis- 
inclination to a union with the Qcnevese and Bohemian con- 
foasions; but this commencement of a good understanding 
waa soon disturbed by some emissaries from Germany, and the 
preteusioits of some Polish Lutheran divines, who demanded 
that the other Protestant denominafiona should subseriho the 
confession of Augsburg, and attacked that of tho Bohemian 
Church as heretic.il. The Bohemians, therefore, sent, in ITiGif, 
a del<-gntton to Wittemberg, in order to submit their confea- 
sion to tho iheolngienl faculty of ita university, and received 
from that loarned body a full approbation of the above-men- 
tioned confc8si<n. This produced a favourable effect upon 
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the Lutherans, wlio aftor that timo desisted from their att 
on the Bohi'iulan Church. 

The year 15119 waa marked by one of the most importar 
events in the history of my country, — the union of Poliind 
Lithuania, acconipliehed by the diet of Lubhii,*' The princi- 
pal noblemen belonging to the tliree Protestant confessions of 
Poland, who ivere aesenibleil at that diet, resolved to promote 
by all possible means a union of their churches, and to ao- 
comptieh it in the following year, expecting that Sigismund 
Augustus, who had many times expressed a wish to oee such, 
a union cITectcd, would at last decide on embracing Protes- 
tantism. They were no less anxious to put a stop to the 
scandal caused hy the dissensions amongst the Protestants, 
which were very injurious to their cause. The town of San- 
domir was chosen for the assembly of a synod destined to 
accomplish the great work of the union ; and it assembled in 
April 1570. This synod waa composed of several influential 
noblemen, as, for instance, the palatines of Cracow, Sandomir, 
&c. belonging to the different Protestant confessions, and the 
leading ministere of those confessions. After much debate, 
it waa finally concluded and signed on the 14th April 1570.-f- 

Had this union remained unimpaired, the triumph of tlie 
Protestant cause would probably have been soon accomplished 
in Poland. This was clearly perceived by the Bomanists, who 
most virulently abused it in several publications, endeavouring 
to throw ridicule and contempt upon it. The danger, how- 
ever, which soon began to threaten that union, and finally 
dissolved it, bringing about the ruin of the Protestant cauM 
in Poland, arose not in that Iiostile quarter, but in the very 
camp of the Protestants. In fact, this covenant laboured 
under a great defect, and contained in some measure the scedii 
of its own dissolution, by having attempted a dogmatic union 
between confessions whoso tenets upon the cuchariBt have such 
marked diHcrences. It was therefore no wonder that the 



* LitliuaniiL and Poland were bitherto viiited oaif bj a common ttivefmgn, 
who was liereditary in the Sriit and oleetive in tbe tccond of theso cvuatrin. 
By the act of union, the king resigned hia licredilnry rigbta to LithuoniB, 
and bec&me ek-ctive monarch of both thne rotinlrJM, ~^-"'~ liyrt'lliiW, 
bodiw vera united iuia «ti&.alt hough their adminislmlion, law*, uid mUii- 
twy Mtalitishmenta remaiDed sujisrate. This order of things hut«d, with » ■ 
few modilicaiiona, im t1ie d!s'!uluiion of PuLiiTid. f 

-f Tliifl union, veil known in ecc lcsiaNti<'al hiaUiry under the namo of OiB- I 
mm KiH'/nniriin'M, hiu b«eii fivquenlljr dsacrilHTd. The brsl acconnt* of il I 
are to be found in the Ui^ry </ (A< Cvukmiu HuuL»tritiaii, by J. IC Jabloiu ] 
kki, aud that which i* contained in the llMtfj vf llu A^Anxum OutnA m 1 
PoAiaJ, h<f F. Lukuxewiei, in Polisli. 1 iiave given llic partiouUrv of tlii* J 
transaction in the ainlU ebitpter, Rnt volume, of ui; Uitbirj tf lU R^art ~ 
(ioa ia Poland. 
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Lntfaeraiu, who«e dogmaof the consuhgtantiation is much nearer 
to that of thu transubffantialioa than to the doctrine held 
Upon the communion by the Bohemtau and Genevose confea- 
BiODS, which reject altogether the real presence, frcjuentty 
expressed their inclination rather to join ihe Church of Home 
than the other Protestant confea§ion8. Many synods, eoni- 

Gd of delegates from all the Protestant confessions in Po- 
, tried in vain to prevent the disruption of the alltanco 
established amongst thom at Sandomir, by appeasing or coer- 
cing the attempts mode by several Lutheran divines to bring 
about this disruption. The most violent attacks upon the 
union of Sandomir were made by the Lutheran minister of 
Posen, Ocriciua, whoso self-love and vanity were greatly ex- 
cited by the adroit flattery of the Jesuits, who called him the 
only true Lutheran of Poland; and by Enoch, another mini- 
ster of the 8!ime confession, who, unable to endure the sevoro 
discipline of the Bohemian Church, had gone over to the Lu- 
therans. Their hostility, excited from abroad, become so 
violent^ that they went bo far as to maintain in their sermons, 
that it was much better to become a Homaniet than to adhere 
to the union of Sandomir; that all those Lutherans who fre- 
quented Buhemian churches were forfeiting the salvation of 
their souls, and that it was much worse to join the Bohemi- 
ans tlun the Jesuits. This violence otiused great scandal, and 
many Protestants, whose minds were unsettled, becnmo so 
disgusted by these disgraceful prooecdings, that they aban- 
doned their congregations, and returned mto the pale of the 
old church. This was the case with many noble families; and 
their example was followed by thousands of common people. 
It would have bcm much more advisable, in concluding a 
covenant among the different Protestant confessions of Po- 
land, to adopt for its basis a doctrine common to them all ; as, 
for instance, salvation by faith, and leave untouched the dog- 
matical differences about the eufharist, which are too marked 
to be reconciled; and, instead of attempting to settle points of 
boliof, which must be left to individual convictions, the Pro- 
testants of ditTerent denominations should have agreed about 
practical measures for insuring the liberty of all, and render- 
ing inocuous the unrelenting hostility of their common enemy — 
an object which could havobeen cosily attained by organizing 
a common centre of action. This, unfortunately, was not 
done; and it is one of the principal causes of the ruiu of Pro- 
testantism in Poland. 

Tho hostility of the Lutherans to the other Protestant con- i 
fessions was undoubtedly very injurious to the interests of all 
the ProtcstontJ^; but a much more dangerous enemy than ths / 
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Lutheran odium theologicum, or evca all the machinations of 
Riime.arose in the midst of the Oreaaveae Gliurch, which had be- 
eome predominant in Lithuania, and in a great part orsouthcm 
Poland — 1 mean the antitrinitarian doctrines, which, as I have 
said (page 128), began to be openly broached in Poland at the 
meeting of a secret society, about 1546. The worUflofSeiu 
volua had a considerable circulation in Poland; Lielius So* 
ciuus, who viaited that coimtry in \bo\, had undoubtedly pro- 
pagated the same opinions; and Stancari, a learned Italian,. 
Professor of Hebrew in the University of Cracow, contributed, 
to the Bame end, by maintaining that the mediation of our 
Lord Jesus Christ was made only according to his human, 
and not to his divine, nature. But the individual in Poland 
who first embodied the antitrinitarian opinions into one posi- 
tive doctrine was a certain Peter Gonesius or GoniondzkL 
Having studied in several fo re igmriii vers! ties, ho changed, 
Switzerland, from a zealous Eomaniet to an antitrinilaiian. 
He returned to Poland apparently a proaclyto to the tionevesar 
confession; but at a synod of that confession, in 1556, he r»* 
joct^d the usual mode of receiving the Trinity, and maintained 
the existence of three distinct Gods, but that the true Godhead 
belonged only to the Father. The synod, afraid of producing a 
secession, sent Gonesius with his confession to ftlclancthon, who 
tcted in vain to change his opinions. Gonesius gave a more 

■.^ Complete development of his doctrine at the synod of Brest, 
Aa. Lithuania, in \bh&, when he read a treatise against the 

/ baptism of infants, and added the significant words, that there 
were other things which had crept from Popery into the church. 
The synod imposed silenco upon Gonesiuo, under penalty of 
excommunication; but he refused obedience, and found a great 
number of adherents who embraced his opinions. The prio' 
cipal of these adherents was John Kinzka, commander-in-chief, 
of the forces of Lithuania, a nobleman possessed of immense 
wealth and great influence, who zealously promoted the esto'^ 
blishment of churches maintaining the supremacy of the Father 
over the Son. But the doctrines of Gonesius, which resem- 
bled more those of Arius than the opinions of Scrvettis, only 
served as a transition to a complete denegation of the mysterf/ 
of the Trinity, as well as the divinity of our Lord Jeaui 
Christ. Gonesius soon numbered amongst his adherents many 
individuals distinguished by their rank and learning, noblus ai. 
well OS ministers. The divines who had embraced the anit- 
trinltarian doctrines were soon divided into dilTerent shade* 
of opinion; but the spread of these doctrines was so rapid, 
that they menaced with great danger the rofomied churohc-a^ 
in the bosom of which they had originated. Their danger 
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I increued by the donth of their most emiDent champion, 
John Laski, who was in himseir a host in the defence of the 
Reformation against its internal and external enemiea. Pro- 
vidence had lefL to them, however, some strenuous defenders, 
who opposed with unabated zeal and undaunted courage the 
evil which was advancing with an apparently irresistible force, 
and whii'b had infected many of tbo most eminent ministers 
of the reformed church; but their efforts to prevent a division 
of tbcir churcli, which could not but be very prejudicial to 
the interests of the cause of the Beformation, remained un- 
mifcessful. Notwith^itunding all the attempts to preserve a 
union, the breach became complete in 1562; and in 1565 the 
•nlitrinitarian church, or, as it was called by its members, the 
^^•gr Rfifflr'""') '^""'■ft^ "f P^'-^d, ■ym«--.ttli.°tY a^^~«Hn|(p^ 
ffnadits synods, schools, ond a complete ecelestastical organi- 
m ipn. _The principal tCnets of that church, embodied in ibi 
confession, published in 1574, were as follow: — "God made 
the Christ, i. e., the most perfect Prophet, the most sacred 
Priest, the invincible King, by whom be created the new 
worht. This now world is the new birth, which Christ has 
preached, established, and performed. Christ amended the 
old order of things, and granted to his elect eternal life, that 
they might, after G<i<l the Most High, believe in him. The 
Holy Spirit is not Ood, but a gift, the fulness of which the 
Father has granted to bis Son." The same confession prohi- 
bited the taking of oaths, or suing before tribunals for any 
injury whatever. Sinners were to bn admonished; but noithor 
penalties nor any other kind of persecution were ever to ba 
inflicted. The church reserved to itself only the right to ex- 
clude refractory members. Baptism was to be administered 
to adults, and considered as the sign of pnri6nation, which 
changes the old Adam into a heavenly one. The eucharist 
was to be understood in the same manner as by the Church of 
Geneva. Notwithstanding the piibticati</n of this catechism, 
great diffi-renccs of doctrine continued to premil amongst the 
nntitrinitarians, who ugrei^d only in one point, Le^ the_snpe- 
'"ilirity of the Father over the Son; ibut whilst some of thoin 
maintained the dogma of Arins, others went so far as to deny 
tho divinity of Christ. These doctrines received a definite ' 
form rn)m the celebrated Faiistus Socinus, whost) name has 
been unjustly given to n scot of which he was by no means tho 
founder. He arrived in Poland in 1379, and settled at Cr^ i 
oow, whence, after a sojourn of four years, he tranxferred liia 
rMtdonce to a villag<! called PavUkovicc, situated in it« vici- 
pity, and belonging to t'hriHtiipher Morszlyn, whoso daughter 
B)i£abulh he sui'n aftirwarda married. This m.irringo, by 
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which he became connected with the first families in Poland, 
greatly contributed to the spread of his opinions amongst the 
higher classes of that country, and paved the way for that 
extraordinary influence which, after having been for some time 
repulsed by the antitrinitarian congregations who differed 
from his views, he acquired over all of them. He was invited 
to assist at their principal synods, and took a leading part in 
them. Thus, at the synod of Wengrow, in 1584, he success- 
fully maintained the doctrine of the worship of Jesus Christ, 
and that its rejection would lead to Judaism, and even atheism. 
At the same synod, and at that of Chmielnik, he powerfully 
contributed to the rejection of the millennarian opinions taught 
by several antitrinitarians. His influence was completely 
established at the synod of Brest, in Lithuania, in 1588, when 
he removed all the differences which divided the antitrinita- 
rians of Poland, and gave unity to their churches by moulding 
their hitherto undefined and discordant dogmata into one com- 
plete religious system. 

Socinus was several times exposed to the persecution of 
Romanists, but without receiving any serious injury. At last 
the publication of his work De Jesu Christo Servatore, at Cra- 
cow, raised a violent hatred against him ; and during his resi- 
dence in that city, a rabble, headed by the students of the 
university, invaded his house, dragged him thence, treated him 
with the greatest indignity, and would certainly have mur- 
dered him, had he not been rescued by the professors of the 
university, Wadowita and Goslicki, and the rector himself, 
Leiovita, all Roman Catholic clergymen. These noble-minded 
men succeeded in saving their most formidable polemical anta- 
gonist, by deceiving the mob, and exposing themselves to per- 
sonal danger. Socinus on that occasion lost his library, which 
was destroyed by the mob, together with his manuscripts, 
amongst which he particularly regretted a treatise which he 
had composed against the atheists. After that disgraceful 
event, he transferred his residence to Luklavice, a village situ- 
ated ^t the distance of nine Polish miles (forty-two English) 
from Cracow, where an antitrinitarian church had existed for 
some time. He settled in the house of Adam Blonski, the 
owner of that place, and remained there till his death, in 1607. 
When he lost his wife, to whom he was passionately attached, 
the fortitude and resignation with which he had formerly sup- 
ported adversity seemed to abandon him, so that for many 
months he was unable to resume his occupations. He left one 
daughter, named Agnes, who married Wyszovvaty, a Lithua- 
nian noble, and became mother of a celebrated author of that 
name. About the same time, he lost a considerable income, 
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which he had regularly derived from his estates in Tuscany, 
and whioh he spent with great liberality; tliose eatates having 
been confiscated on the death of his friend and benefactor 
Francesco do Medici, the reigning Duke of Tuscany. He 
was therefore obliged to accept the bounty of bis friends; but 
he bore this st'vere trial, aa well as many physical sufferings, 
witli patience and meekness, and seems to Lave possessed a 
roost amiable disposition. His polemical writings are free 
from the virulence which at that time disgraced the contro- 
versial works of Romanists as well as Protestants. His learn- 
ing and talents were certainly of tlic first order; and there 
can be no doubt of the sincerity of his piety and the purity 
of his intentions; and this gives cause to lament the more 
that such virtues and talents should have been employed, with 
such deplorable success, to promote duulnnea not only erro- 
aeoyo^ theniseTves, but leadmg to consequences which neither 
Socinus nor any other of the sincere promoters of them had 
anti</ipatrd. 

Already, during Socinus's lifetime, some more daring fol- 
lowers of his sect began to deny revelation altogether, as, for 
instance, Uudiiy, whose translation of the Old Testament is 
considered tu be one of the most correct that ever has been 
made, but whose commentaries on these Scriptures, as well 
OS on the New Testament, caused him to be deposed from the 
ministry as an infidel. The rationalist opinions, as they are 
now uallcd in Ounnany, prnuiotcd by the luititrinitnrians, are 
not congenial to the Slavonic mind, and would not have pro- 
duced any important consequences in that country had tliuy 
been broached at Wet half a century later; because the Ri>- 
formation being once cstuhlished, and the excitement of such 
a revolution having abated, t!ie antitnnitarian speculations 
would have obtained only a small number of adherents amongst 
scholars and divines, without exercising any intluence on the 
bulk of the |)0|iul»tion, for which Ihu spuculativo nature of 
their doctrines is entirely unfit. But coming, as they did, 
in the midf^t of the religious contest between Rome and Pro- 
testantism, t hey did im imuisB luu-m to the cause of the latter. 
At a time when the triumph of that cause could be accom- 
plished only by the closest union of its adherents, and an un- 
remitting leal and perseverance in the pumuit of that object, 
the antftrinitarians strock a mortal blow at it, by sowing 
doubt and uncertainty amongst its defentlers, and thereby 
dc«tni)ing the ni.iinspring of that energetic and persevering 
action by which alon« a cause is rendered triumphant, t. e.. an 
irashakon belief in its justice and truth. The boldness of 
l!ie«o doctrines, which removed, orat least unsettled, the land- 
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marks between the exercise of human reason and faith in the 
revealed truths of the gospel, struck terror into many timor- 
ous consciences, and made them seek refuge in the absolute 
authority of the Roman Church, which took advantage of 
these circumstances in order to support its doctrines concern- 
ing the Scriptures. Indeed, Archbishop Tillotson justly ob- 
serves, that although the Socinian writers have combated with 
great success the innovations of the Roman Church, they have 
at the same time furnished that very church with strong argu- 
ments against the Reformation. During the present century. 
Rationalism has produced the same effect on some master 
minds of Germany, as Stolberg, Werner, Frederic Schlegel, 
&c. The doubt and uncertainty created by the above-men- 
tioned doctrines produced amongst many Protestants indiffe- 
rence to the doctrines which separate the reformed churches 
from Rome; and this circumstance may be regarded as one of 
the principal causes which undermined Protestantism in Po- 
land; because it could not be expected that persons impressed 
with such a feeling would sacrifice their worldly interest for 
the sake of their religious principles, and much less that they 
would endure persecution on that score. This circumstance, 
I think, may account in a great measure for the lamentable 
success with which, as I shall show in another chapter, Sigis- 
mund the Third withdrew so many families from Protestant- 
ism, by reserving to Romanists offices and riches, and expos- 
ing their antagonists to different kinds of persecution. 

The rules of morality prescribed by the antitrinitarians 
were exceedingly strict, for they endeavoured literally to 
observe many precepts of the gospel, without any regard to 
circumstances which might render their application, if gene- 
rally adopted, productive of more harm than good. The doc- 
trines which Socinus himself maintained concerning political 
powers, and which he developed in his letter to Palaiologus, 
were those of passive obedience and unconditional submis- 
sion; and ho strongly condemned the insurrection of Holland 
against the Spanish oppression, as well as the resistance 
offered by the French Protestants to their persecutors. 
Bayle justly observes, that Socinus speaks on that occasion 
rather as a monk whose pen had been hired for the purpose 
of vilifying and making odious the Protestant Reformation, 
than as a refugee from Italy. This doctrine, however, was 
not unconditionally accepted by the Socinians of Poland ; and 
their synods of loiiG and 1598 allowed them to take advantage 
of all the privileges enjoyed by the Polish nobles, such as posses- 
sion of dignities and offices, and making use of arms, but only 
when compelled to do so in self-defence. This liberty dis- 



pleased the inrenor class of tlio Sooininns ; and bv thoir in- 
fluence a resolution pnssed the eynod of 160<i, dvcfaring that 
Christians ought rather to abandon the countrits exposed to 
the pre<iatory forays of the Tahtars, than to liill their inva- 
ders in iJerendiiig the counti^. This preposterous doctrine, 
destructive of the safotj- of a state particularly exposed, as 
Poland was, to constant aggressions, — repugnant to the 
national character, — and, moreover, contradicted by the ex- 
ample of primitive Christians, who valiantly fought in the 
Roman legions, — uould not be strictly observed by the Polish 
Sociniana, many of whom distinguished themselves in the 
career of amis. 

Socinus did not himself compose a catechism of the soot to 
which he gave his nume. It was composed by Smalcius, a 
learned Gorman Socinian, who had settled in Poland, aod !iy 
5ToaJtorio»ati*,^le5fnea' and" wealthy noblemaiu. It is a de- 
velopment of thai of 15(4 (page 161), and is well hnown to 
students of divinity under the name of the Rucoviun Cate- 
chism, on account of its being published at llacow, a liitio 
town in southern Poland, which contained a Socinlan school, 
celclirated over all Kurope. It was published in Polish and 
Latin ; and an English translation of it appeared in 1 652 at 
Amsterdam. In lite same year the English Parliament, by a 
vote given on the Sd of April, declared that '' the book en- 
titled CalfrhttU EcclfiMrum in Ituffno Paloniw, &c., commonly 
called ' the Kacoviiin CatechiKm," doth contain matters that 
arc blasphemous, erroneous, and scandaloiia ;" and ordered, 
in consequence. " the sherilfs of London and Middlesex to 
seiio all copies, wherever they might he fouud, and cause 
them to be burnt at the Old Exchange, London, and at the 
New I'aiaco, Westminster.* Mr Abraham Rees in I8I9 
published a new English translation of this catechism, ac- 
companied by a historical notice. 

Tlio Socinian eongrcgnlions, chiefly conipoeod of noblc!-, 
amongst whom there were many wealthy landowners, were 
neii'rr numerous. They had, however, several schools, fre- 
quented by pu{iila of ditTerent nonfcsnons, and of which Racow 
was the moat eelebratod. They produced many eminent 
scholars and authors, particularly on theological subjects. A 
coIWtion of their divines, known under the name of th« 
Jiii>lie>thiica Fratrum I'vlowirum. <>octi|iie8 a high place amongst 
t^eological works, aud is studied by Protestants of all deno- 
minations. 

At the time of the conclusion of the Conncnsus of Sando- 
tnir, i. r., in 1 570, the Protestant cause had reached the acino 
of ita prosperity. It is impossible to know the precise 
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number of the churches which the Protestants had at that time. 
The Jesuit Skarga, who lived in the end of the sixteenth 
and the beginning of the seventeenth centuries, maintains 
that about two thousand churches had been taken from the 
Boman Catholics by Protestants of various denominations. 
There is no doubt that the principal families of Poland had 
/embraced Protestantism, although many abandoned it, soon 
disgusted by the dissensions of the Protestants, and fright- 
ened by the antitrinitarian speculations.* They had esta- 
blished several schools, and a great number of printing-offices, 
whence issued not only polemical, but also literary and 
scientific works. The excitement created by the Reforma- 
tion in the minds of the nation gave a strong impulse to an 
intellectual movement, which produced the most beneficial 
results to the country. The great and most effective weapon 
with which the Protestants in Poland, as elsewhere, attacked 
the Established Church, was the translation of the Scriptures 
into the national language, supported by polemical works in 
the same idiom. The Roman Catholics defended their church 
with similar arms ; and this controversial struggle compelled 
both parties engaged in it to apply themselves to severe 
studies. The knowledge of Greek and Hebrew was added to 
that of Latin, which was already general. This had a most 
favourable influence upon the national literature, which rose 
with an extraordinary rapidity, and produced a great number 
of works on different literary and scientific subjects, in the na- 
tional language, as well as in Latin. The versions of the Bible 
made by Protestants as well as Roman Catholics are patterns 
of a pure language and correct style, and are studied, as well as 
the other productions of the sixteenth century, — the Augustan 
era of the Polish literature, — as models for imitation by the 
Polish writers of the present day. The works relating to 
jurisprudence and politics published during that period show 
a decided tendency towards the amendment of the defective 
constitution of the country, which was reducing too much the 
executive power vested in the king; and the reform of many 
abuses, which was accomplished at the diet of 1 564, was already 
an important step towards that end. Yet although the Po- 
lish constitution had many defects, these were greatly out- 
weighed by the advantages of a liberty which had not yet 

* The following families, whose members occupied tlie first dij^nities of 
' |(fce state, embraced Protestantism during the sixteenth century :■ — Radzi- 
will, Zamoyski, Potocki, Leszczynski, Sapieha, Ostrorog, Olesnicki, Sienin- 
eki, 6zafraniec, Teiiczynski, Ossolinski, Jordan, Zborowski, Gorka, Miclocki, 
Laski, Chodkiewicz, Melsztynski, DenibiuHki, Honar, Boratynski, Firley, 
Tarlo, Lubomirski, Dzialynski, Sieuiawski, Zaremba, ^^alachow8ki, Bniuski, 
Wielopolaki, &c. &c. he. 
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defanerated into licontiousnees. Religious froeifom was at 
that titno onjoycd in Poland to a degree unknown in nny other 
part of Europe, where generally tho ProtesUints were peree^ 
cutcd by tlie Romaniats, or the Romanists by the Protestants. 
This froedom. united to commercial advantages, and a wide 
field for the exeroisu of various talents, attracted to Poland 
crowds of foreigners, who fled their native land on account of 
religious persecution, and many of whom became, by their in- 
dustry and talents, very useful citizens of their adopted coun- 
try. There wi're at Craeow, Vilna, Posen, &c., Italian and- 
I'roncli ProU-atant Conpregatione. A great number of Scotch 
settled in difPrent parts of Poland; and there were Scotch 
Protestant congregations not only in the above-mentioned 
towns, but also tn other places, and a particularly numerous 
one at Kieydany, a little town of Lithuania, belonging to the 
Princes Itadzinill. Amongst the Scotch families settled in 
Poland, the principal were the Bonars, who arrived in that 
country before the lU-formation, but became its most zealous 
Adherents. This family rose, by its wealth, and the great 
merit of several of its members, to the highest dignities of the 
atate, but became extinct during the seventeenth centnr}'. 
There are even now in Poland many families of Scotch descent 
belonging to the class of nobles; as, for instance, the Hali- 
burtons, n'ilsons, Ferguses, Stuarts, Hosiers, Wataons, &c. 
Two Protestant clergymen of Scotch origin. Forsyth and 
Inglia, have composed Bonie sacred poetry. But the most oon- 

J>icuou8 of all the Pnliah SooUnien is undoubtedly Dr John 
ohnatone, perhaps the most remarkable writer of the seven- 
teenth contur}' on natural history.* It seems, indeed, that 

* I tliink Uiat, vriiin^M 1 do th«e tketchM in the capital cf Srotlaod, it 
will iiot be out of (ilnce lo give a fev ^utiiila tboul tliia remarluble Scoln- 
Polp. JdIid Johnatotic- wu born in IflOS, at Sumolnlj or i'ambtcr, > Uttl« 
town in llie province of flreal Poland. Ills fulher. Simoon JobntUioa, wu a 
PntMlaot iniiiiiilDr, draoenJrd from ih» JohnoloneB of Cnijclxiurne, in 
Scottuid. John itudled in different (chooU of bis aativ* Istid, knd went in 
lir2^ ui KnitUnd, nnd then to HcotlMid, whvr« Ut coolinncd lo slody till 
1S29, whon he returned to his native town. Tb«s*nie yonr ha undertook 
losiipsriDleod the education of two sons of C^nt Kurabacii, and rrmained 
with (hem at Uwa, a eeI«l>M(#d froloatanl Mhool, silualird in his pn>vin««i, 
till I6UH, when liu went to Gertnanf | and aftM" having radded at several of 
ita nniv«niti«, he arrived In 1G29 at Franrkor, in Ilolland, where be con- 
tinued for a year alndying mvdiciiiu, Ms liruei'cuted t)i« •ante sludie* at 
lityAnn, London, and Cambridn. Ilsvini; retttmed to rolniid, he Ivft It 
■l^o as lulor lo iwu young noblemen, BoKualav LrsinKviuki and Vladlalav 
lluruhostayski, witli whom be reviniled Lejdun and Cambridge, when- he 
rvcoivcd tbo diploma of a daotor of raedidne; after wbieb be cuotiouvd to 
tiAvel with his iiapila throng otber |>sria of fiuropo, and r«lum*rd to I'oland 
toward* the nnJ of 163C. Tho nrxl ypftr be married ; but having soon lost 
his wife, lii> married s^n in 1638; and by that morriaice had sevemi chll- 
dtvn. In lti43 liiu Uuivcmiica uf ('nukfurt-on-the-Odrr and of Leyden 
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there is a mysterious link connecting the two distant coun- 
tries, because if many Scotsmen had in bygone days sought 
and found a second fatherland in Poland, a strong and active 
sympathy for the sufferings of the last-named country, and her 
exiled children, has been evinced in our own times by the 
natives of Scotland in general, and by some of the most dis- 
tinguished amongst them in particular. Thus it was an emi- 
nent bard of Caledonia, the gifted author of the Pleasures of 
Hope^ who, when — 

Sarmatia fell, unwept, without a crime, 

has thrown, by his immortal strains, over the fall of her liberty, 
a halo of glory which will remain unfaded as long as the 
English language lasts. The name of Thomas Campbell is 
venerated throughout all Poland, but there is also another 
Scotch name which is enshrined in the heart of every true Pole. 
It is that of the noble-minded individual whose unremitting 
efforts to vindicate the cause of injured countries, and to 
alleviate the sufferings of their exiled children, will form a 
bright page in the history of a time rendered but too often 

oiTered him chairs of medicine ; but he declined these oflfers, preferring to 
reside in his own country, where he lived at Lissa as physician to his former 
pupil Boguslav Leszczynski. The wars which desolated Poland in 1655-60, 
compelled him to leave it; and he retired to an estate which he had pur- 
chased near Liegnitz, in Silesia, where he remained till his death in 1675. 
His body was transported to Lissa, and buried there. His principal works 
are, — Thaumatograjia Naturalit^in jl.cUuks rf«>i«i; Amsterdam, 163*2, 1 633, 1661, 
and 1666. Hittoria Univenalis, CitiliM et Ecclttiastica^ ah Orbe cond'Uo ad 1633 : 
Leyden, 1633 and 1638; Amsterdam, 1644; Frankfort, 1672, continued till 
that year. De Naturce Constantia, ^f''. Amsterdam, 1632; translated into Eng- 
lish, under the title, " The Ilistori/ of the Conttancy of Nature^ tchertin^ comj^Ktriuij 
latUr age$ teith the fanner^ it it maintained that the VVorld dots not unirerMUy de- 
cay" Ac: London, 1657. Sy»tewa Dendrdofjiaim: Lissa, 1646. Jlist^ria Na- 
iuralis de P'uteibut et Cdit: Frankfort, 1646. De QaadnipedibuSy A ributf Pifcifmt, 
InsectUfCtSerpentibus: Franktort, 1650, two vols. This edition is much valued, 
on account of the plates, executed by the celebrated Merian. Idea Mtdicimx 
Univence Practice : Amsterdam, 1652, 1664; Leyden, 1655. Uistoria Natu- 
ralitde InuUis: Frankfort, 1653. Hittoria Natur. An'unal. cum fyurit: 1657; 
translated into English, under the title, ** A Description of the Four-Footed 
Beattt" illustrated by copperplates: Amsterdjim, 1678. JVolUia Ji^pni Vege- 
tal'it: Lipsice, 1662. Dendrographia, teu Jlitt. Natura/it de Arborihut et Fructl- 
6tt«, Syntagma Medicino': Jena), 1674. Idea Ilygleynit Jlecentitu: JeiUD, 1()72. 
Noiitia Rfgni Mineralit: Lipsiic, 1661. De Frttit Jlebraorum et Gnv-orum: 
Breslau, 1660. Polyhittor. teu Perum ah Ortu Unirerti ad nostra utque Tem^Hfra, 
per Atiam, Europaw, Africam, et Americam, in tacrit et profanit gettarum «mc- 
eincta et methodica Enarratio: Jena.'. And a continuation ot the ^ame work, 
ibid^; ride Niceron Memoirety xl., xli., and Noureau SuppUment a Moreriy vol. ii. 
The number of works enumerated here, and which were much esteemed in 
their time, shows the extraordinary merit of the Scoto- Polish writer, who 
was not surpassed, if even equalled, in Europe by any of his contempo- 
raries. 
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gloomy by the universal woreliip of success, witliout miioh re- 
^anl to its moral merits and demerits. It is almost super- 
fluDua to sny lliat I allude to that friend of the TriendleBe, the 
piitroD and defender of all those who had been cither nation- 
ally or individually wronged — LflcijDudley Stnart^ 

Notwithatanding the injuries which the Protestant cause in 
Poland had received from its internal dissensions, its situation 
was more favourable than that of its antagonists. The ninjo- 
rity of the influential nobles were on its side, whilst many 
powerful families, and the bulk of the population of the eastern 
pruvtncos, belonged to the Greek Church, and were as much 
opposed to I^inie as the Protestants. 1 have ulreaily men- 
tioned (page 155). that the primate of Poland waa strongly 
iiicliiied towards the doctrines of the Reformation ; and thia 
was the case with many prelates and inferior clergymen of 
that church, who were ready to co-operate in the establish- 
ment of a refonncd national church, but had a great aversion, 
as Well as many loymon, to join any of the Protestant sects, 
whose unfortunate dissensions were often more calculated to 
onaettlo than to edify the minds of men. The great majority 
of tho lay members of the Polish senate were either Protes- 
tantt) or followers of the tireek Church; snil the king gave a 
decided proof of his approbation of Protestantism, by nomi- 
nating a lay senator tho Itoman Catholic bishop Pac, who had 
become a Protestant. The Roman Catholic Church in Poland 
WOK on tho brink of niin ; and was only saved by the efforts 
of one of those powerful characters who occasionally appear 
in history, accelerating or arresting for centunee the march 
of events. This character was liosius, not inaptly called the 
Great Ourdinnl. 

Stanislaus Hosen (Latinized Hosius) waa bom at Cracow 
in 1504, of a family of German descent, which had acquired 
considerable wealth by trade. He was educated in his own 
country, but completed h'm studies at Padtin. whoro he con- 
tracted an intimate fricmlshiji with the celebrated English 
pirlnte, Reginald de la Pole (Cardinal Pulus.) From Padua 
he went to llnlognn, where he took the degree of doctor of 
Iowa, under Ituoncompagni, afterwarda Pope Gregory the 
Thirteenth. Having returned to Poland, he was recommended 
by the bishop of Cracow, Ton.irki, to JJima Sfurz:!, queon of 
Sigisnmnd the First, who took him under her patronage, and 
insured his rapid preferment. Tho king entrusted him with 
the affnirs of Polish Prussia, and nominated him canon of 
Cntcow. Hn early made himself conspicuous by his animo- 
aity to tho Protestants. However, at first bo did not attack 
them himself, but only instigated other preachers to declaim 
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from the pulpit against their religious innovation?, — imitating, 
as his biographer (llescius) says, " the prudence of the ser- 
pent.'' He was created bishop of Culm, and entrusted with 
important embassies to the Emperor Charles the Fifth, and 
to his brother Ferdinand, the duties of which he discharged 
in a most creditable manner. Being nominated bishop of 
Ermeland, by which he became the chief of the church of 
Polish Prussia, and acquired a great influence in that pro- 
vince, he strove in vain to oppose the progress of Lutheranisra, 
which, in spite of all his efforts, rapidly spread over that pro- 
vince, and became the persuasion of the majority of its inha- 
bitants. No Roman Catholic prelate had ever combated the 
progress of the lleformation with more zeal than Hosius; and 
he displayed in this struggle activity and talents equal to his 
zeal. He dictated at the same time to several amanuenses ; 
during his meals he often transacted most important business, 
read and answered letters which he continually received from 
different parts, or listened to the reading of some new work. 
He was thoroughly acquainted with the political and religious 
history of all Europe, and was well informed about the doings 
and movements of every principal reformer of his time, and 
was always ready to counteract his exertions. In order to 
oppose the progress of the Reformation, he continually ad- 
dressed the king, the principal noblemen, and the clergy ; he 
assisted at the diets, and at many provincial meetings, con- 
voked sj^nods, chapters, &c. This extraordinary activity did 
not prevent him from composing many works which have 
earned for him the reputation of being one of the greatest 
writers of his church, and which have been translated into the 
principal languages of Europe.* He wrote with equal facility 
in Latin, Polish, and German, adapting liis style to the dispo- 
sition of his readers in a most skilful manner. Thus his Latin 
works show the deep, erudite, and subtle theologian ; whilst 

* The principal works of Jlosius are, Con/enio CcUkdica FUlei Christiapcg^ 
tel potiu9 ExpliccUio Gmfessionis a Patribut /acta in Synodo Provinciali quas hubUa 
at PetricovicB, aun. 1551 : Moguntiso, 1551. Rescius, his biographer, says 
that it was published during the author's life, in different languages, thirty- 
two times. De Expretto Verbo Dei ; in English, Of the Expresso Wordes of 
God ; a short but most excellente treatyse, and very necessary for this tyine. 
Newly translated into English, Lovan, by John Bogard, 1567. Profnignatio 
Chrisliancp Catholiemque Doctrince : Antwerp, 1559. Confutatio Prolegomenon 
Brentii ; in English, A ^lost Excellente Treatyse of the Hoginuing of the 
Heresies in our Tyme. Translated out of Latin into English, by Richard 
Shadlock : Antwerp, 1565. De Communione tub utraque Specie. De SiccrJo- 
tum Cuhjuijio. DeM'iMta Vuhjari Lingua Celebranda^Sic, The best edition of 
his works is considered that of Cologne in 1584, which contains also his 
letters written to many eminent persons of his time, llis life, written by 
Rescius (Reszka), was published at Rome in 1587. 



hU German prodiictiona he suceeaefully imitatos the atnnli- 
nees of Ltithcr's style, condesconding to hroad humour, noii 
coarso but striking expreflsionB; and in his Polish composi- 
tions, ho ut-sumos a light, and oven playful manner, adapted to 
the charact'T and taete of his countrymen. He made a par- 
ticular study of the polemioul works written by authors be- 
lonpiing to ono Protestant confoseion against the followers of 
another; and he skilfully took advantage of the arguments 
by (vhicli gome of those writers were infatuated enougii to re- 
commend the application ofpenal laws against those who erred 
in rolipous matters. Ho did not scruple repeatedly to advise 
that faith should not be kept with herotica;, and that it was 
necessary to confute them, not by argiimont, but by the au- 
thority of the magistrate. He himself made a full confession 
of his principles on that subject, in a letter which he addressed 
to the notorious Cardinal of Lorraine (Guise), congratulating 
him on the murder of Coligny. the news of which, its he him- 
si'lf said, hllcd his soul with an incredible joy and comfort ; 
and he at the sami? time thanked the Almighty for the great 
boon conferred on France by tho massacre of St Bartholo- 
mew, imploring him to show equal mercy to Poland.* 

Yet this prelate, who entertained such abominable scnti- 
menta. was in every other respect adorned with the noblest 
qualities that honour mankind ; and although the eulogy paid 
to him by tho sceptic Protestant Bayle, who calls him the 
greatest man that I'oland had ever produced, is much ex&g- 
geratcil, there is but one opinion, not only reganling his 
splendid talents, but also his eminent virtues and piety. His 
faulls, therefore, wire not his own, but the unavoidable con- 
sctjucnces of tho precepts of his church, which he zealously but 
conscientiously followoti. His fervour for that church was 
such, that he declared, in one of his jKilemical works, that the 
Scriptures, if it were not for the authority of the same church, 
would have no more weight than tho fables of ^sop.-f He 
was nominated Cardinal by Pope Pius tho Fourth, m IStil, 
and appointed President of the Council of Trent, of which 
commission he acquitted himself to the entire itatiafaction of 
iho p"pe. Having been appointi^l grand penitentiary of tho 
church, ho »pcnt the last years of his life at Rome, where he 
died in 1579, in the seventy-eighth year of his ago. 

Hosiiis was a no less consisti'ut lliimnnist in politics than 
ho wiM in religion. He maintained that subjects had no rights 
whatever, but that thoy owed a blind submission to the bovd- 

* Viiti iu Ilmiua' worici, Eputata Cvatu CarJaiati InfJIdriajfa, Ac. ; BMatia, 
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reign, who was reeponaible to none for Ine acts; and that it 
was a sin to ju<lgo him. Like many other Bumanist writers, 
ho ascribed the political innovations to the doctrines of the 
Reformation ; and expressly stated that it was the reading of 
the Scriptures which rendered people seditious; and he par- 
tir.utarly inyeighed against those women who read the Bible. 
The deep learning which made Hoaius universally regarded 
as one of the first luminaries of the Roman Church, could not, 
however, free his mind from the unchristian notion inculcated 
by the same church, that voluntary self-torment is acceptable 
to the Father of all mercy ; and, being a rigid observer of 
those practices, which are more in accordance with Pagan 
rites than with the mild precepts of Christianity, but which 
that church recommends, he frequently lacerated his own body 
by severe fiagellations, spilling his own blood with the same 
fervour as he would have spilled that of the opponents of tho 
pope- 
Such was the celebrated Individual who, seeing that all his 
efforts to combat the progress of the Reformation in Poland 
were fruitless, adopted a measure for which he deserved the 
■ eternal gratitude of Rome, and the curses of his own country. 
He called to his assistance the newly-established order of the 
Jesuits, which, by its admirable organization, zeal, and acti- 
vity, but chiefly, perhaps, by that reckless disregard of every 
principle which stood betwixt it and the objr-ct at which it 
aimed, succeeded in saving Romanism from impending ruin 
over all Europe, and oven in restoring its sway in many places 
where it had already been annihilated. 

As early as 1 5-^S, the order despatched one of its members, 
named Cunisius, to Poland, for tho purpose of examining into 
tho state uf the country. Canisius reported th:it it was deeply 
infected with heresy, ascribing that state of things chieSy to 
the aversion of the king to repress Protestimtism by sangui- 
nary measures. He had many conferences with the hea<la of 
the Roman clergy in Poland about the establishment of the 
Jesuits in that country; but he returned without having ob- 
tained any positive result of his mission. In 166+, Hoaius, 
1 his return from Trent, perceiving tho increase of Protea- 
^tism in his diocese, aildressud himself to the celebrated 
leral of the Jesuits, Laincz, and requested him to send him 
mbcrs of his order. Lainez immediately despatched 
ra.1 Jesuits from Rome, at tho same time ordering a few 
tilers from Germany to join (hem. Hosius located his wel- 
come guests at Braunsberg, a little town in his diocese, and 
richly endowed the nascent establishment which was soon to 
spread over all Poland. Ao attempt was made in 1561 to 
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introduce the Jesuits into Elbing; but the Protestant inhabi- 
tants of that town manifested such a violent opposition to the 
admission of an order which had come with the avowed de- 
termination of extirpating heresy, that Hosius, while deplor- 
ing the infatuation of Elbing, which, as he maintained, was 
rejecting its own salvation, was obliged to desist from his 
project. At first they did not make any rapid progress ; and 
it was only six years after their arrival in Poland that the 
bishop of Posen, induced by the papal legate, established 
them in that town ; and having persuaded the authorities of 
the city to give them one of the principal churches, with two 
hospitals and a school, he endowed them with an estate, and 
made them a present of his library. They insinuated them- 
selves into the favour of the Princess Anna, sister of King 
Sigisniund Augustus, who promoted their interest with all 
her influence. The primate Uchanski, who was, as I have 
said (page 155), strongly inclined towards the doctrines of the 
Reformation, endeavoured, when the prospects of their speedy 
establishment in Poland were destroyed by the demise of 
Sigismund Augustus, to obliterate the suspicions of Borne by 
the display of great zeal for its interests ; and he became a 
great patron of the new order. His example was followed by 
many bishops, who relied for the defence of their dioceses 
more on the intrigues of their new allies than on the efforts 
of the local clergy. In another place, I shall describe the rapid 
increase of the number and influence of the Jesuits, when it 
will be my melancholy task to draw a picture of the unceas- 
ing intrigues and agitation by which that order succeeded in 
crushing the anti-Komanist party in Poland, sacrificing the 
national prosperity and the most vital interests of the coun- 
try to the restoration of the papal dominion* 
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State of Poland at the death of Sigismund Augustus — The intrigues of Car- 
dinal Commendoni, and the jealousy of the Lutherans against the fol- 
lowers of the Genevese confession, prevent the election of a Protestant 
candidate to the throne — Project of placing a French Prince on the 
throne of Poland suggested by Coligni — Perfect equality of rights for 
all the Christian confessions established by the Confederation of 1 573— 
Patriotic behaviour of Francis Krasinski, bishop of Cracow, on that 
occasion — Effects of the massacre of St Bartholomew in Poland — Ap- 
pearance of the electing diet described by a Frenchman — Election of 
Henry of Valois, and concessions obtained by the Polish Protestants for 
their French brethren — Arrival of the Polish embassy at Paris, and 
favourable effects of it on the condition of the French Protestants — 
Attempts to prevent the new king from confirming by his oath the rights 
of the anti-Romanists of Poland — Henry compelled by the Protestant 
leaders to confirm their rights at the coronation — Flight of Henry from 
Poland, and election of Stephen Batory — His sudden conversion from 
Protestantism to Romanism brought about by the Bishop Solikowski — 
The Jesuits gain his favour by a pretended zeai for literature and science. 

Sigismund Augustus, whose manifest inclination towards the 
doctrines of the Reformation inspired the Protestants with 
an apparently well-founded hope that, notwitlistanding his 
wavering character, he would finally decide upon the establish- 
ment of a national reformed church, died in 1572, without 
issue; and the Jaghellonian dynasty, which had reigned in 
Poland for two centuries (1386—1572), became extinct by his 
death. This circumstance placed Poland in a trying position, 
because the election of a monarch, which had existed onlv in 
theory so long as the Jaghellonian dynasty continued without 
interruption, was now fairly to be put to the test by its ex- 
tinction. The religious parties which then divided Poland 
increased the difficulties attending the election of a monarch, 
as the Protestants were anxious to bestow the crown of their 
country on a candidate of their own persuasion, whilst, on the 
other hand, the Roman Catholics were strenuously labouring 
to insure the throne to a zealous supporter of tiieir church. 
This last party began its intrigues even before the death of 
Sigismund Augustus, and it found an able leader in the cele- 
brated papal diplomatist, Cardinal Commendoni, whose first 
visit to Poland I have mentioned in page 155. and who had 
again arrived in that country, in order to embroil it in a war 
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with the Turks. Coinmendoni's project nos to establiah on 
tho Polish throne tho Archduko Ernest, son of the emperor 
Maximilian theSccoiifl; and for that purpose he induced seve- 
ral Roman Cnthuliu noblemen to adopt ttie following plan: — 
The archduke wm to be previously elected Cirand Duko of 
Lithuania, after whieh ho was to kvy an army of twenty-four 
thousand men, in order, if neoessary, to compel the senate of 
Poland to imitate the example of Lithuania. 

Having united tho Romanist party, Oommondoni sought to 
divide and weaken that of ibe Protestants, whose leader was 
John Firley, palatine of Cracow, and grand marshal of Po- 
land.* He was the head of the followers of the Qenevese 
confession, and, oa grand marshal, the first officer of the state. 
His high dtation, and the popularity which he enjoyed, ren- 
dered him exoeetlingly influential, so that he was supposed by 
many to aim at the crown of his country, and not without a 
great chanco of success. Personal enmity, and, perhaps even 
more, the fear of seeing the ultimate triumph of the Gcnovese 
or Ueformed Church in Poland by the election of Firley, in- 
duced the powerful family of Zborowski, who profcescd Luther- 
aniam, to oppose him; and tho same religious jealousy caused 
tho Gorkus, another influential Lutheran family, to join the 
Zborowskis against Firley, Commendooi took advantage of 
thisunfortunatedivision amongst the Prote8tanta,and increased 
it by means of Andreas Zborowski, one of the family who had 
remained a Romanist, and who was entirely devoted to tha 
cardinal, whose intrigues in exciting the jealousy of the Zbo- 
rowskis against Firh^y were so successful, that this powerful 
family ahnndoned the Protestant interest, and declared for & 
Roman Catholic candidate to tho throne. Commcniloni in- 
formed tho emperor of the success of his intrigues, requesting 
him to 8<'nd money, and secretly to advance bis troops towards 
the Polish frontier. He n^prescnted that by these means, and 
with tbo aasi«tanc« of the zealous Itomanist", tho archduke 
might be put in possession of the Polish throne, without sub- 
scribing to any conditions restricting his authority, und in 
spite of all the oBbrts of the Protestonts.f This infamous 
plot of Cummendoni against the political and religious liberty 
of Poland, which would have involved that country in tbo hor- 
rors of a domestic war, without securing its throne to the 
archduke, was frustrated by the prudence and moderation of 

* Tlio Knuid nuuxluU ma* inveitcd with the rapiwiie diivcllao uf tli* bi»- 

t Tbe daloib of this plot hare Ihwd d«i(<rili«i] b;r Cominsnilonra (ocrelkiy 
tnj liui{!ra|>lier, who hmdIiimMJf Ukcnpart iaU. IVidt Cu A OmwixtMu, 
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the emperor himself, who, although desiring to place his son 
on the throne of Poland, clearly saw the impossibility of attain- 
ing that object by violence and treason, and therefore prefer- 
red to seek it by means of negotiation. 

The momentary influence which Coligny and the Protestant 
party enjoyed at the court of France, after the pacification of 
St Germain in 1570, produced a decisive effect upon its 
foreign relations, and particularly on those with Poland. Co- 
ligny and the Protestants meditated a great scheme of politi- 
cal and religious combination, the object of which was to 
humble Romanism, and its chief support, Spain. His inten- 
tion was to unite the divided Protestants into one centre, in 
order to give a uniform tendency and action to their cause, 
which would have insured its triumph through all Europe. 
Coligny saw the importance of Poland in such a combination, 
and thought that, the Protestant cause having once prevailed 
in France and Poland, these two countries, united by a poli- 
tical and religious alliance, would speedily overturn the domi- 
nion of Rome and of the house of Austria. Coligny, there- 
fore, advised the French court to make every possible effort 
in order to place Henry of Valois, duke of Anjou, on the 
Polish throne ; and Catherine de Medicis eagerly seized on 
that project for the aggrandizement of her son. This plan 
was conceived during the lifetime of Sigismund Augustus ; 
and an ambassador called Balagny was sent to Poland, under 
the pretence of demanding the hand of the Princess Anna, 
sister of Sigismund Augustus, for the Duke of Anjou, but, in 
fact, to collect information about the real state of the coun- 
try, and the principal parties prevailing there. 

Several provincial assemblies, and a general one of the 
states of Poland, adopted effective measures for maintaining 
the peace of the country during the interregnum. The affairs 
of the state were conducted during that time by the great mar- 
shal, in the name of the primate and the senate. The diet of 
convocation* was assembled at Warsaw in January 1 573. The 
Roman Catholic clergy thought no longer of crushing the anti- 
Romanists, but only of preserving their own position. Karn- 
kowski, bishop of Cujavia, therefore proposed to pass a law 
which, by establishing a perfect equality of rights to all the 
Christian confessions of Poland; should guarantee the digni- 
ties and privileges of the Roman Catholic bishops, abolishing, 

• The diet of convocation was that which assembled after the demise of 
the monarch, in order to fix the time and place of the election, to convoke 
the elective assembly, and to adopt the nece{>sary measures for the main- 
tenance of the peace and safety of the country. It was always confriUmU'd^ 
i. e., the senate voted along with the chamber of nuncios, and affairs were 
decided by the majority, and oot by the unanimity, of the votes. 
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howaver, the obligation of church patrons to bestow the bene- 
fioes ID the^ir gift exclusively on llomau Catholic clergymen. 
This project was readily accepted by the diet : but the insti- 
gations of Commendoni produced a complete change in the 
opinion of the bishops, who now protested against that very 
measure which had orip;!natcd with one of their own body, 
and refused to eign it, with the exception of Francis Krasin- 
ski, bishop of Cracow and vice-chancellor of Poland, who, pre- 
ferring the interests of his own country to those of Rome, 
signed the act in question, which was accepted by the diet on 
the 6th January 1573. He was bitterly censured by Rome 
fur his patriotism ; and Commendoni oonsidered liini as of 
suspicious orthodoxy, and entirely devoted to Firley,* Tho 

* Thu prelate had indeed very much at heart tlio rGfoniiatioD of tho na- 
tionkt church, on iHie mode Rtroog rejireieDtatiaas on this subject to Iho king, 
SiKlsinund Angfuslus, in 1GS3. lie woa no \em dtBtJuguiabcd bj his polili- 
fhT tkleDts tliua he was by hia enlightened viewa apoo religion. I have 
roentianed (page 13C) that he had sludied at Wittcmberg under Melanc- 
llion. He completcil liis eccleaioslical education at Rome, aud iras created, 
after his relurn to Poland, canon of Lowicz and archdeacon of Kalish. He 
went twice to Rome for the BiFairs of the Polish church, nnd was aflcrwarda 
(enl by Kirij; t^igisrauud Auguelua as ambasHodor to the Emperor Maxiuii- 
lian the Second, lie eoutracted during his embaaiy an Ultimate friendship 
vitli mephenDatory.theni'nvoyaf John Zapol)'a,prlnceof Transylvania, at 
Ibe imperial court; and when Batory was aflerwarda imjirisoned by the 
vmpt-ror, Kraaiiiski made great efforts to obtain liis liberation, and auc- 
owded in this object through hia interest with the emperor. He greatly 
oonlribotcd hy his talenta and zeal to bring about the legislative union of 
I'Dlaiid with Lithuania in I3(i9 ({«ge ISS). He was rewarded fur this aer- 
vice with the dignity of vicc.chaDcellor of Pohtnd, and aoon afterwards 
crvBtod hiahop of Cracow. 

Tha biihuprio of Cracow had a very largo income, particularly as the 
•orercignty of ibe duchy of Sevvrio, with all the royal prerogatives (coining 
of moiMy, eonfernng (he rank of nobility, Ac,), was attached to it. Tho 
biaboiia of Cracow, lherefan>, generally Irfl large fortune* to their rvlatirm, 
but Kraalnslti expendad all his wealth for tho benelit of his clmrch. or for 
patriotic objoala. Thus, when his country was in a stale of groat diktnr- 
bance, after the sadden flight of its monnreb Uenry of Valuia, and the 
Tahtara invaded its hordera, Knuintki aenl, at hia own expense, a body of 
uiatry to the army employed against the enemy, far which he n!ceivt>d 
tho thanks of (he diet. 

The election to Uie throne of Polanil of Stephen tlotorv, who, a* I have 
said, waa a friend of Knuiniki, and nnder porwnal obtintion to him, 
would have probably placHl the patriotic prvtaie at the head of tha Polish 
i-hnreli, but ha died in I&7!), at thc< age at 04. The laal act of hU life waa 
to dispatch at hi* own expense to iha oamp of bis king, whu wui (hen 
LeoiegiDg the nifra«tory town of Dantxir, M cuinmien, and SOU in- 
fantry, lie was already very ill when he (wrfunned Ihia last act of a life 
doioted to bis country, and tho news of his death reaiihvd hie ruya] friend, 
together with the troops which he had sent to his camp. Th« medal on tho 
subjoined pbt« was struck for him by his subjects of Severia, amongst whom 
he woa very popular. 

ThD author of this slteidi descends from a brolher of the fuhjecl of this 
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samo diet fixQd tho election of the monaroh for the 7th April, 
at Kamien, in the vicinity of Warsaw. 

Several candidates were presented for the vacant throne ; 
but there were only two real competitors, — tho Archduka Er- 
nest of Austria, and Henry of Valois, duko of Anjou. The 
archduke's party, conducted by Commendoni, waa very strong 
at the beginning, but it soon lost ground by many errors 
wliich the emperors agents committed, but particularly by 
the jealousy excited against the house of Hapsburg by point- 
ing out the injuries which its dominion had inflicted upon the 
liberties of Bohemia. This jealousy grew so strong, that 
Commendoni, considering the arohduke's cose hopeless, traoa- 
ferrod his iuHuence to the party of tho French prince. 

The policy of France was conducted on that occasion with 
extraordinary skill. As the great object of placing a French 
prince on the throne of Poland was to crush <he overgrown j 
power of Austria and Spain, by raising the Protestant cauao i 
in Europe, the French court sent an agent called Schombitrg 
to Germany, before the death of Sigismund Augustus, in order 
to induce tho Protestant princes of that country to conclude 
an alliance with France, as well as to support its views in 
Poland. As soon as tho death of Sigismund Augustus was 
known, Montluc, bishop of Valence, was sent as ambassador to 
Poland, furnished with ampiw instructions by CoJigny ; but ho 
had not yet crossed the frontiers of Franco when tho massacre 
of St Bartholomew was perpetrated. It is well known that i 
Ooligny was one of tho victims of that abominable act ; and I 
Montluo, on receiviug the news of it, saw at onoe its injurioua 
effect on tho French interests abroad, and suspended bis 
journey. Catherine de Medicis perceived, however, the ne- 
cessity of following tho same line of foreign policy whioh had 
been adopted previously to that execrable act, and MonUue 
received orders to continue his journey, whilst his instruction!, 
framed by Coligny, roniainod unaltered, which ia the most 
splendid evidenou of tho talents and patriotic views of that 
groat man. 

Montluo arrived in Poland in November 1572, and found 
there the state of parties entirely changed. The Romanists, 
despairing of the archduke's success, had, since the massaora 
of St Uartholomew, become zealous partisans of the Duke of 

Tlie faniil7 of Krasinski maj' boiwt of another patriotic prelate, Adftm 
KrMintlii, tiiihop of KamiDiotK, whose effarlB to libcmto his i;niinln> fi 

foreign opjirosaion have bccu luniily dencribed by Ihu ir«U-lciiowii Fro:. 

nutlior Rulliiere in hU UiitiAn M' amreiit ti/ta Pahjuf. 1 nrny add th«t J 
it wtu Bt tlie motion of tho lame Adam Kruiiiski lliiil tlic vlM-'tion of Ih* ^ 
kings was aliolUhcd, and the heredity of the Ilirouo in Pohuid prooUimed i 
by thucelubrulcdcuiislitutioiiof theSd May ITQI. 
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Anjon, whom they considered as the exterminator of heresy; 
whilst the ProtestaotB, indignant at the murder of their 
brethren in Franco, abandoned the interest of that country, 
the policy of which, since the death of Coligny, they could 
not consider otherwise than as hostile to Protestantism. 
Even many Roman Catholics were disgusted by the atroci- 
ties committed in France, the details of which were spread 
over all the country by means of publications on that subjoct.* 
Montluo had therefore immense difficulties to overcome, in 
order to attain the object of his mission. He was strongly 
supported by his court, which made the greatest efforts to 
prove that the affair of St Bartholomew had originated en- 
tirely from political, and not religious motives ; and the Duko 
of Anjou himself, in a letter addressed to the states of Poland, 
disclaimed his participation in the atrocities of Paris. 

The diet of election opened in April 1573. A contempo- 
rary writer, who via» present at the scene, describes it ae re- 
sembling more the camp of an army than a civil assembly, all 
parties being armed ; but what most excited the admiration 
of that author was, thot not the slightest bloodshed took 
ploce.-f- 

The details of the election of Henry of Valois belong to 
the political history of Poland ; it will therefore be sufficient 
hare to say, that, not with standing the great difficulties which 
the nioesocro of St Hnrtholomew had thrown in the way of 
Montluc, ho succeeded, by dint of extraordinary efforts, in 

* Chounin, a Prrnohmftn, wbo wai vith Montluo in Poland, aod de- 
•cribed Uii cmbwiy, nja that all the ladiei of Poland, in Bptalcing of tho 
maanm of St llartiiolomuw, shed teara oi prufuscl}' as if tliejr bad been «H- 
neara of the iccae. 

+ "Thpre were alrcadj at Wanaw manv aimed gentlemen and muir 
torda, acoompKnivd b; a in^al number of Ihcir frioiida and vaasuls, wbo hod 
arrived from all (larts of llie kingdom. Tbi- jilain whero thvy bad pjlohed 
Ibcir tvnU. and wbere the diet waa lo Uk* iiUee, had all lbs ttppesnnce of 
a camp. The^ wore acm walkiog with long (wordiattboir rides, and suine- 
lime* ibey marclied in trooiw, anueil with piltca, mnaketa, arrowa, or jave. 
lina. Sonie of Ibi-m, bmidea Ibo airovd tnaa whom llieT broogbt for (hoir 
guard, had erL-ii cannon, and wcr« u if enlrDDcliiMl in tboir qnart«n. Ono 
might havo nid that they ware going to a battle, and not toadieti and that 
it wa* an array uf wai-, and not « council of Uatu ; and (hat Ihiiy were aa- 
■embled rather lo coii<|Uer a foreign kingdom than to dUpoae of tJioir own. 
At leaal it <raa pouible to suppoac, on acoing tbem, that thla affair would be 
decided rather by force and by Arm*, than hy deliberation and Totoa. 

" But what appearvd to mo the moat extraordinary waa, that amongel ao 
many oempanioa of armed men, and with nch Impanity, at a time when 
Dcilher lawa nor magialratea were acknowlndgwl, neither a aingle mnrdcr 
waa oommilted, nor a aword drawn ; and that those gnsat diffrrenoea, where 
tlia matter wa* to give er lo rvfaae a kiufrdnm, produced nothing hot a few 
wociU : 10 much ie IhU nation areise to BpiU ita blood in civil c" "— "- " 
{Vidt Vh <l4 OMuadoal, par OrtHatU, livro iv, chap, x.) 
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overcoming them. He denied all tbe charges which 
brought forward against hU candidate, promiecd every thing 
which was demanded, subscribed to every guarantee of po- 
litical and religioiu liberty which waa required, and linaltjr 
obtained hia object. The Proteetanta had no foreign prince 
of their confession to present as a candidate; they wished, 
therefore, to elect a native of the country; but the jealousy 
of the Lutherans, to which i have alluded {page 176), ren- 
dorod this impossible. The Protestants, therefore, perceiving 
that their opposition to Henry's election might embroil the 
country in a civil war, resolved to accept this candidate, ex- 
acting from him the most ample eecurities for their riu;hts. 
The influence of Firley, who was the principal leader of the 
Protestant party, prescribed conditions favourable not only 
to tbe Protestants of Poland, but also to their brethren of 
France ; and these the French ambassador was obliged to 
sign, or to see tlio election of his candidate annulled. 

Uy these conditions, signed on tbe ith May 1573, the kiog 
of Franco was to grant complete amnesty to the Protestants 
of that countr)-, as well as perfect liberty in religious exercises. 
All who wished to leave the country were at liberty to sell 
their property, or to receive their incomes, provided they did 
not retire into the dominions of the enemies of France ; whilst 
those who had emigrated could return to their homos. All 
proceedings against persons accused of treason were to be 
cancelled. Those who had been condemned were to be r&> 
stored to honour and property, and a compensation was to be 
given to the children of those who had been murdered. Every 
Protestant who had been exiled or obliged to flee was to be 
restored to his propeiiy, dignities, &c. The king was to a»- 
sigD in every province towns whero the Protestants might 
freely exercise their religion, &c.* These conditions, which 
the Polish Protestants, forming only a part of the nation, 
were so anxious to secure to their brethren of France, may 
give an idea of the advantages which the Protestant cause in 
j;encral would have derived from the final establishment of the 
Reformation in Poland. It is scarcely possible to doubt, con- 
sidering the groat political importance of Poland at that time, 
and the zeal which the Polish Protestants evinced on every 
occasion to support their brethren abroad, that the triumph 
of I'rotestantism in Poland would have brought about the 
same result throughout all Europe. 

An embassy, composed of twelve noblemen, amongst whom 

were several Protestants, went to Paris, in order to announce 

to the Buko of Anjou his election to the throne of Poland. 

• I'oiwlmicn-, UUloirc He Franff, ISSl, vol. ii., fol. 170, r- 2. 
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Thiianus describos tho universal admiration which tbey ex- 
citod in Paris by tho splendour of thoir retinues, dnd even 
moro by their learning and auoomplishnienta.* Their arrival 
produced a favourable eFTect on the affuira of thu French Pro- 
testantB, The eiego of Sancerre was discontinued, and tho 
Proteetants of that town rocoivcd moro tolorablo conditions.'f- 
Although it was difficult for the court, on account of the pre- 
dominance of the Romanist party in France, to grant to tlio 
Protefltants tho favourable terms which had been promiesed by 
Montluc, it made to them, by the edict of July 1573, Bcveral 
important concessions. Thus, all accusations and libels a;;ainst 
them were prohibited ; the towns of Montauban, Rochello, 
and Nismes had conceded to them tlie free exorcise of the 
Protestant religion, which might be professed privately every 
where except within two leagues of Paris; and the lives and 
properties of the Protestants were declared inviolable. Not- 
withstanding these concessions, the Protestant members of 
tho Polish embassy, although abandoned, and even opposed, 
by their Roman Catholic companions, insisted upon the fiii- 
iilment of the conditiona given by Montluc ; but their de- 
mands produced no effcct.J: 

Whilst the Polish embassy was on its way to Paris, the 
Bomanist party tried by intrigues to destroy the effect of the 
constitutional securities ^iven to the religious liberty of the 
country. Hosius argued that the law of the 6th January 
1573 (p. 177) was a criminal conspiracy against God, and 
therefore should be abolished by the new king; and he urged 
the archbishop of Oniezno, and the notorious cardinal of 
Lorrain, to prevent tho newly-elected monarch from confirm- 
iog by his oath tho religious liberties of Poland. And when 
Henry hud taken that oath, he openly recominen<led bo him 

* There wm not a tingle one amnngst them nho Aid Dot ipiMk Latin; 
mu))? know the ItkliKO aod the SpuiUh iangunftei ; And some of I ham Kjioke 
Dur own longue iritli such |iurity, that th>y iiir^ht be tnken for mon nluculcd 
on the baiika of Ibii Heine and thv Loire, rather than for inhahiljinls lit a 
«aimti7 wateml hj tho Vutnla and iho Dnittp^r, Thcjrhavo (|iiitu ahamnd 
our courtien, who are not only iirnarant IhrnuolffM. but am. inorooier, do> 
dared enemioa of evcrr thing called kno*ledga. The; could never aiuurer 
any qnntion addrcned lo them b; these foreignen, otborwiM thanb^augn, 
or bliubing with confiuion. (T'Asaau, lib. Ivi.) 

f Tlie conlemporar; Prcneb hiatorian t'opeliniere obarirrrt, in rHercDc* 
to that occaiion, that ibe Inbabitaoti of Sonccrro, already half deitd, waro 
dollvnred by mich a diatant penpta (the Potn) mora than by Iheir naigh- 
bourm. (Vol. li, fol. 100, p. 8.) 

* Popellnicrv E<va* the text of tha retnonttranea addr«aa«d to Charlea ibe 
Nutth by Ibe roIUb ambawadon, extending ovh- four paga in folio. ( I'uU 
bia Iliibay, vol. it, fol. 196, >t in/,} 1'licy alwalmn^ly or^ed tho king to ob- 
tain the liberalion of Coligny'* widow, detained at Tariu, and to ri*Ti*o tho 
aSair of C'tfligny, who had been cundouned by a partial and unjust tribunal. 
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perjury, maintaining that an oath ^ven to heretics may 
broken even without absolution.* William Buzeus, the oon- 
fcasor of Honry, was commiBsioncd to explain to the monarcli 
the duty of breaking the pledges given by him to the nation, 
and guaranteed by the sanctity of an oatb. But Solikowski, 
a learned and zealous Komon Catholic prelate, addressed to 
Henry even more dangerous advice than that of Hosius, re- 
presenting that, submitting to the necessity, he should promise 
and swear every thing that was demanded of him, in order to 
prevent a religious and civil war^ but that, once possessed of 
the throne, he would have every meaos to crush heresy even 
without violence. 

The solemn presentation of the diploma of election to Heniy 
took place on the 10th September 1573, at the church of 
Notre Dame at Paris. The Bishop Karnkowski, a member of 
the Polish embassy, at the beginning of the ceremony entered 
a protest against the clause for securing religious liberty, in- 
serted in the oath which the new monarch was to take oo that 
occasion. This act produced some coufusion, the Protestant 
Zborowski having internipted the solemnity with the follow- 
ing words, addressed to Montluc: — " Had you not accepted, 
in the name of the duke, the conditions of religious liberty, 
our opposition would have prevented this duke from being 
elected our monarch." Henry feigned to be ostonished, as if 
ho did not understand the subject in dispute; but Zborowski 
ad<lres6cd him, saying, " I repeat, sire, that if your ambassa- 
dors had not accepted the condition of liberty to the con- 
tending religious persuasions, our opposition would have 
prevented you from being elected king; and that if you do not 
confirm these conditions, you shall not be our king," After 
this, the members of the embassy surrounded their new mo- 
narch, and Herburt, a Roman Catholie, read the formula of 
the oath prescribed by the electing diet, which Henry repeated 
without any opposition. The Bishop Karnkowski, who had 
stood aside, approached the king after he liad sworn, and pro- 
tested that the religious liberty secured by the royal oath waa 
not to injure the authority of the Church of Rome; and the 

* Bond! doapatched his coa6ilant, aod afterwards his biographer, ItcMiiu^ 
to Ihe king, to whom ho repreietited, in a letter dated October 13, 1673; 
nmongit other thin^, " that ho ought not (o follow the example of llerod, 
but rather that of IJavid, who, to his greatest praiie, kept not what he bad 
though tieulji iworn. It mattered not in the present case about a ainglA 
Nabal, hut about thousands of soula who will be deliviired into tho powerof 
the devi]. Aa the kiug had Einned wilh Peter, so ought bo to atone with 
hitn fi>r hie bId, unend hia error, and reflect tiiat the oalb was not a hood for 
iniquitj; ud that there was no neceasit; fur him to be absolved from hia 
oaln, becanae, according to every law, ail that he had inooonderatelj donff 
waa neither binding nor had any value." 
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king gave him a written testimony in favour of that pro- 
toat. 

Henry loft Paris in Sopt«mber, but travelling very slowly, 
arrived in Poland only in January 1574. AltJiough he had 
confinucd by his oath the religious libcrtios of Poland, tho 
feara of the Prolestante were not entirely allayed, and they 
reaolvod carefully to watch their antagonieta at the diet of the 
coronation. These fears were well founded; and Gratiani, 
the secretary and biographer of Oonimondoni, who had left 
CJracow with tho instructions of tho Romanist party, mot 
Henry in Saxony, where he ropresentod to him that he had 
tho right of governing Poland as an absolute monarch, and 
traced to him a plan for destroying the religious and political 
liberties of that country, which ho had sworn in tho most 
solemn manner to preserve. The arguments of Hosius, that 
the oath by which the monarch confirmed the rights of the 
heretics was not binding, became known, as well as his letter* 
addressed to the Polish clergy, recommending them to upset 
the law of tho fith January 1673, and in which he stated that 
what the king had promised at Paris to the an ti- Romanists 
was but a feint, and that as soon as he should be crowned, he 
would expel all religions contrary to Rome. The bishops 
opmly manifested their intention of changing tho formula of 
the Parisian oath; whilst the legate of tho pope instigated 
his party to broak its stipulations. These machinations pro- 
duced their natural effect, and roused tho just suspicions of 
the Protestants to such a height, that many of them were 
ready to prevent the coronation of Henry, and to declare his 
election null and void, so that the country was on the brink 
of a religious war. 

The kmg hLmseif was apparently unbiassed by either party, 
but he declared his readiness to take an oath uuanimoiuily 
prescribed to him by tho senate and the chamber of nuncios, 
by which he was casting a doubt on tho legality of tho oath 
ho had taken at Paris, which was prescribed, not unanimously, 
but by tho majority of the national reproaontatives. The in- 
fluence of the Romanists was becoming more and mora cvi* 
dent; and although the hourof the coronation was appmaohine, 
there was nothing yet decided about the formula of the oath 
which was to be sworn by tho monarch on that occasion. Bo* 
fore the beginning of tho solemnity, Firlcy tho grand marshal, 
Zborowski the palatino of Sandoniir, lladziwill tho palatine of 
Vilno, and somo other Protestant leaders, adjouriie<I to the 
doaet of tho king, and proposed to him either to omit ontirely 
that part of the oath which related to the religious aSUirs, — 
i. «., neither to guarantee the rights of tho Protestants nor 
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those of tho Iloinan hierarchy, or to confirm vihat he had 1 
Bwom at Paris, Tho king, not daring openly to refuse 
what ho had solemnly promised, tried to elude thoir demand, I 
by assuring them that he would guarantee the honour uid I 
the property of the Protestants ; but Firley insisted that the I 
Parisian oath should bo repeated without any Fcstriction. ] 
But whilst the ceremony of the coronation was proceeding-, I 
and its final act, — tlio placing of the crown on the head of I 
tho monarch, — was about to be performed, Firley, seeinjf I 
that no oath to the Protestants was taken, interrupted the I 
solemnity, declaring, that unless the above-mentioned oath I 
was pronounced, he would not permit the coronation to prtH J 
cecd. He and Dembinski, the chancellor of Poland, also a | 
Protestant, presented to the monarch, who was kneeling on 
the steps of the altar, a scroll, containing the oath he had 
sworn at Paris. This boldness terrified the monarob, who I 
rose from the place where he was kneeling. The bystanders i 
were mute with astonishment; but Firley took the crown, 
and said to Henry in a loud voice. Si nonjurahU, noA repnahig, 
— " If you will not swear, you shall not reign." This bold 
step created great confusion ; the Romanists were terror- 
struck, and dared not to oppose tho high-minded Firiey, 
who remained firm, although some Protestants, as y^borowski | 
and Radziwill, had begun to waver. The king was obliged 
fully to repeat the oath of Paris; and tho bold action of ' 
Firley saved the religious liberty of bis country, and prevented ^ 
the outbreak of a civil war, which would undnubledly have ' 
followed tho king*s refusal to confirm that liberty by his coro- | 
nation oath. 

This compulsory confirmation of the rights of the anti- 
Romanists by Henry could not, however, by any means allay 
their suspicions and fears. The bishops, supported by the 
favour of tho monarch, grew every day bolder, and manifested 
projects which they had hitherto from pruditntial motive* 
ooncealed ; whilst a general discontent, originating in the 
opinion that the king ha«l entirely fallen under the influence 
of the clergj', was rapidly spreading over tlie country. Tbo 
inlluence of the Protestant family of ^borowski, who, having 
supported the election of Henry, enjoyed great favour with 
that monarch, was rapidly decreasing ihrouch tho machina- 
tions of the papal legato ; and the death of Firley, caused, as 
it was suspected, by poison, increased tho fears of tho anti- 
Romanists, and encouraged thoir enemies to now attempts. 
Tho profligate manners of Henry, wbo openly outraged all 
decorum, disgusted tho nation ; and tho discontent rose to 
such a height, that the country was threatened with a civil 
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"Ew state of things wns fortunately terminated by tho 
flight of the king, who secretly loft Poland, on receiving news 
of tho death of hia brother. Charles tho Ninth of France, 
whom ho succeeded as sovereign of that country, under tho 
aamo of Henry tho Third. 

The Poles, after having waited the promised return of 
Henry for about a year, declared the throne vacant ; and 
Stephen Batory, prince of Transylvania, who rose to that 
dignity from the condition of a simple Hungarian gentleman, 
was elected king. Batory owed this elevation entirely to hia 
merit ; and Iiis reputation rendered him so popular, that, al- 
though he waa a Protestant, the clergy did not dare to oppose 
his election. They, however, despatched Solikowski, whoso 
unprincipled advice to Kenry I hare mentioned in page 182. 
This prelate had to contend nith great difficulties, as the de- 
legation, composed of thirteen members, which waa sent to 
announce to Batory his elevation to the throne of Poland, 
was composed, with only one exception, of an ti- Romanists. 
This delegation carefully watched that Solikowski should 
have no private conversation with tho new monarch; but he 
eluded thoir vigilance, and obtained a nightly interview with 
Uatury. This interview was fatal to tho cause of the Refor- 
mation in Poland, for Solikowski succeeded in persuading 
Batory that ho had no chance of maintaining himself on tbo 
throne to which he was elected, unless ho would mako a 
public profession of Romanism. Solikowski's argumonts were 
supported by the consideration that the Princess Anna, sister 
to Sigismund Augustus, a matrimonial alliance with whom 
was a condition of his election, being a bigoted Romanist, 
would never accept of a Protestant husband. Batory was 
weak enough to bo persuaded by these argimients ; and great 
wtts the dismay of the Protestant delegates, when they next 
(lay saw the monarch oo whom they had founded the 6nal 
triumph of their cause, devoutly kneeling at tho mass. This 
act reanimated tho hopes of the Romanists, whoso cause 
would have otherwise been ruined in Poland. 

Batory, without the least hesitation, confirmed tho rights 
of tho anti-Romanist confessions. He was strongly opposed 
to every religious persecution, rcwartled merit without any 
regard to confessional difiercnces, and rigorously repressed 
the attempts which were made during his reign to pemecuto 
tho an ti- Romanists. This great monarch, whose reign of ten 
years was one of tho most glorious periods in the history of 
Poland, did. however, great harm to that country by hia 
patronage of the Jesuits. I have already described their in- 
troduction by Uueius, and mentioned tliat they had gained 
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the favour of Princess Anna, now queen of Stephen Batory 
(page 173). Protected by that princess, they insinuated 
themselves into the favour of her royal husband, particularly 
by their proficiency in different branches of science and litera- 
ture, of which Batory was a zealous patron. They succeeded 
in persuading him that they were the most efficient promoters 
of learning and education ; and it was on that account that 
Batory founded for their order the University of Vilna, the 
Oollege of Polotzk, and some other establishments, in spite of 
the strong opposition of several influential Protest^ntis, and 
endowed these institutions with considerable estates. 

The influence of the Jesuits produced an unfavourable effect 
upon the foreign policy of Poland under that monarch, who 
having repeatedly defeated the armies of Moscow, penetrated 
into its dominions. His victorious career was arrested by 
the peace of 1582, concluded through the influence of the 
celebrated Jesuit Possevinus, who, deluded by the cunning 
policy of the Tzar, Ivan Vasilovich, into the belief that he 
would submit his church to the supremacy of Home, per- 
suaded Batory to abandon, through that peace, many great 
and lasting advantages which he would have obtained for his 
country had he prosecuted the war. 
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POLAND— (CONTINUED.) 

EleclioD of Sigismnnd the Third — Hit character — His complete snbscrvieDcy 
to tliu Jifiuits, aiiil i>olicy adopted by tb^m for destroyini; Protestautum 
in Poland — Accouut of the inachiDations of tlie Jciuils to obtaja their 
object, and their lamentuble succeai — Account of the Eastern Church 
of Poland— Sketch of the bistoiy of Lithuania — Condition of the 
Eoatern Church in that country, and religious dualism of it» aovereigns 
—Union with Potsiid— The Jesuits undirlake to sabmit the Eastern 
Church of Poland lo the anpreuiiicj of Itomc — Inslruotion given by 
then to the Archbishop of Kioff bow he was secrettj to prepare a 
nniou of hia chnrch with Raint, maintaining <ui outward oppositiou to 
it — The union ia concluilvd at Brest, and it> deplorable effects to Poland 
— Letter of Prince Sapieha, pointing out all these consequences. 

STtiTHEN Batory dicd in 1586, and waa succeeded on tho 
throno of Poland by Sigtsinund the Third, son of John, king 
of Sweden, and Catherine Jashellon, sister to Sigiemund Au- 
gustua. His election was oliiefly promoted by tho circumstonoo 
of hia being the only representative, through hia mother, of 
tho Jaghellonian dynasty, to which the nution was stningly 
attached, and which had ended in tho mate line with Sigis- 
nmnd Augustus. The mother of the new monarch was a 
bigoted Bomnnist. and entirely under the guidance of tho 
Jesuits. Her royal husband, the son of the great QuBta\-ua 
Va«a, although professing himself a Lutheran, was for some 
time wavering in bis religious opinions, and showoil a great 
inclination towards Romanism. He pfrmilted his son and 
successor Sigismund to be educatod in the Roman Catholio 
religion, expecting that it would facilitate hisaccoasion to tho 
throne of Poland; and it was for the same reason that the 
young princo was taught the Polish languagv. King John 
had several negotiations with the Jesuit Possovinua and other 
papal envoys, respecting a reconciliation with tho Roman sec; 
and ho proposed as conditions, that communion of both kinda^ 
the marriage of priests, and the celebration of mass in the 
national language, should be permitted in Sweden. The pope 
rejected these conditions^ and it is doubtful whether the king 
aiacercly meant to bring about a reconciliation with Rome, aa 
such a moasuro would probably have led to a revolt, and en- 
dangered the possession of his crown. He even regretted that 
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he had permitted his son to be educated in the tenets of Bomet 
but tlie young prince woa 80 deeply imbued with them, that 
the harshest treatment from hia father could not induce him 
to aaeiet at the Lutheran worship. His disposition in that 
respect was so welt known at Romo, that Sixtus tho Fifth 
wrote to tJio ambassador of France, after Sigismund's clectiou 
to the throne of Poland, that this prince would abolish Pro- 
testantiBm, not only in Poland, but also in Sweden. The 
election of such a monarch was ominous to the Protestant 
cause in Poland, already endangered by the lamentable par- 
tiality which Stephen Bntory had shown to the Jesuits 
the Romanist reaction, beginning under hia reign, had be( 
chiefly promoted by the schools which that order was ov( 
whore establishing. If that reaction had succeeded in 
ing considerable progress during the reign of a monarch who 
was anxious to maintain the religious liberty of his subjects, 
what might not bo expected from the bigoted zeal of Sigis- 
mund the Third; and, indeed, the policy of the long reign of 
that infatuated sovereign — from 1587 to IG32 — was uniformly 
directed to the promotion of the supremacy of Rome in all 
tho foreign and domestic relations of Poland — a policy to 
which he did not scruple to sacrtfico the interests of the nm^' 
tion. This deplorable system undermined tho welfare of P« 
land, and planted tho seeds of all the evils which caused thi 
decline and fall of that unfortunate country. The anti-Bomi 
nist party was still sufficiently strong to render all attompl 
at open persecution unsafe, which, moreover, was prohibits 
by the laws of the country. Sigismund, therefore, guided In 
the advice of his Jesuit counsellors, tried, and with lamentabn 
success, to obtain by corruption what he dared not etfeot bjS 
oppression, adopting the same plan which had been presented' 
by Gratiani to Henry of Valois (page l83). Although the 
authority of the monarch was limited in many respects, yet 
he had the distribution of honours and riches to a much 
greater extent than many other sovereigns of Europe,* and 
he made a point never to bestow either, unless forced by cir* 
cumstanccB, except on Romanists, and, amongst these, mi 
lavishly on proselytes, whom interest had converted, tlioi 

* The kin^ of Poland liad the dUrositinn of a grot number of dottiuii%l 
knawn under the name of (famifin, whieli Ilis}' were oklif;ed to dUlribnie IftW 
Dubles, wlio hold tkcm for life. A gift of Iliia nnlure, oiigmally Tae«nt m s4 
reword of «crvice, ww coUed/«it" hrne mtrrntinmi but oi the mooorch ha4 ' 
an entirely free diatribulion of thcie estates, he used them a* a meant ol 
tupporling huanthoril;. They were coutitIM into powerful iDstrumenta of 
arduetioii ill Ihe bands of Slgitmnnd the Third, who rewarded with them 
those who deserted from FratMCanlitBH or the Greek Church, and En 
» to lion 
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srgtunent left unconvinced. The influence of the Jesuits over 
that monarch was unlimited. Ho gloried in the appellation 
of the King of the Jesuits, which was given him by their an- 
tagouiets; and, indeed, he became a mere tool in the hands of 
the disciples of Loyola, who directed all his actions. Their 
patronage was the only road to preformont, and it could be 
secured only by a display of xoal tor the interests of Home in 
general, and for those of their order in particular. The con- 
Be'jueoce of this was, that the chief dignities of the state, and 
the rich starosties or domains of the crown, were obtained, 
not by services rendered to the country, but by a zealous pro- 
fession of Romanism, and munificent donations bestowed on 
the order of the Jesuits. It was therefore but natural that 
their riches should increase so rapidly that in 1(>27 they could 
reckon four hundred tliousand dollars of yearly income, t. «., 
about one hundred thousand pounds of English money — an 
enormous sum for that time. Their colleges spread over the 
whole conntr}', and they possessed at the time mentioned fifty 
schools, where the greater part of the children of the nobles 
wcro educated, so that they obtained the great object of their 
:unbition — the superintendence of the national education, 
which they justly regarded as the surest means of establishing 
their influence, or rather their dominion, over the country. 

I have related (page 131) the great progress which the Ko- 
fonnation had made in Lithuania by the eflTorts of Prince 
Nicholas Radziwill, surnamed the Black, and those of his 
cousin and namesake Radziwill Rufus; ond I have also men- 
tioned tho favour which King Stephen Uatory showed to the 
Jesuits, founding for them tho University of Vilno, besides 
several colleges. It was in Lithuania, where tho majority of 
tho inhabitants belonged either to tho Protestant confessions 
or to tho Greek Church, that tho children of Loyola displayed 
the greatest activity, in ordpr to ostablif^h the dominion of 
their chureh. Tlie following description of the proceedings 
by which they attained their object ha« been given by a Polish 
Konian Catholic author of our days, who Iios made this subject 
his particular study, and whoso works are characturizud by 
diligent research and strict impartiality,* 

Having dcscribe<l tho foundation of the Jesuit colleges by 
Batory, ho oontinues: — " Tho king's oxampio was imitated by 
oeveral Lithuanian magnates, but particularly by Ohristoiilior 
Boilsiwilt, who founded for them a college at Nieswiz in IS^lr' 
having himself been led within the pale of the Reman Catlio- 
lio Church by tho efforts of the celebrated Jesuit Skarga, and 

* Lahitafwia't BiHarj of At IMtttiam CknrAti Bf LiltiHUvt, in roIUh. ! 
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induced his younger brethren, George, afterwarda'cal 
latterly biahop of Vilna and Cracow, Albert, and Stanislaus, 
to abandon the Helvetian confeesion. This return of the 8ona 
of Badziwill the Black to the church of their fathers woe a 
severe blow to the Helvetian confession in Lithuania; forthey 
immediately expelled from their oxtonsive domains all the 
Protestant ministers, and gave up the churches to the fioman 
Catholics. This branch of the Radzlwills now became the 
strong opponents of Protestantism, which was supported 
Radziwill Bufue, and it Indueudjiiany Lithuaajan jiQl>les_„ 
return into the pale of the Church of Tlomo.j The Jesuits, 
supported by the favour of King Stephen, invited to their 
Lithuanian colleges many of the most learned and talented 
members of this society, to teach in their schools and to preach 
in their churches. They attacked the Protestants with pole- 
mical writings; but so long as the Jesuits of Lithuania kept 
to this kind of warfare, the Protestants, who could oppose to 
thera such men as Volanus, Lasicki, Sudrovius, &;c., were a 
match for them; but they made there, as they did elsowhete, 
UBo of other arms. They declaimed from the pulpit against 
Zwinglius, Luther, Calvin, and their followers; they ehal- 
lengod the Protestants to public disputations, addressed 
the multitude in market and other public places, ingratiated 
themselves with influential nobloii, in order to gain thom 
over to their church; in short, they omitted no means by 
which they could weaken or calumniate the an ti- Romanists. 
They excited the mobs to destroy the Protestant churches, 
notwithstanding that, according to the laws of Lithuania, ii 
was a capital crime. In I5S1 they persuaded the bishop 
of Vilna not to allow the Protestants to carry their dead to 
the cemetery through the street ia which their church was 
situated ; and as the Pretestants took no notice of this prt>- 
hibition, their pupils, accompanied by a rabble, attacked tha 
Protestant clergymen returning from a burial, and nearly 
murdered them. The same pupils intended to destroy the 
Protestant churches of Vilna, taking advantage of the absence 
of the chief of the Lithuanian Protestants, Radziwill Rufus, 
palatine of Vilna, and commander of tho forces of Lithuania, 
who was then making a campaign against Moscow. These 
excesses were, however, prevented by a rigorous order from 
the king, obtained by that grandee, who during the war had 
rendered very great services to tho kin» and tho country." 
Illustrious by his birth, fortune, anj services, he enjoyed tha 
favour of tho sovereign, and possessed a powerful iniluenoe in 
the country ; and these he employed for the advantage of his 
coreligionists, supporting them with all the means at his dis- 
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posal. He gave an asylum and maintenance to the minUl^ra 
who wore expelled by the sons of Radziwill the Utack. Ht' 
attached to his court learned Protestants, encouraged their 
labours by his liberality, and by bis patronage promoted me- 
ritorious indiriduala of his confession to the dignities and 
offices of the etate. Having always at his court and in hia 
castlcB a considerable number of armed retAiners, and being 
the commander-in-chief of the Lithuanian forces, ho kept the 
Jesuits in order, and prevented them, in every corner of Li- 
thuania, from openly persecuting his coreligionists. But by 
his death the Protestants lost that support. Weakened by 
age, and exhausted by the fatigues of many campatgna, ho 
died in 1584^. His death was a cause of great affliction to the 
Protestants, but of no less joy to the Jesuits, for a tower of 
strength to the Helvetian Confession had fallen. It is true 
that his son Christopher succeeded to all his dignities; but as 
he had not done the same services to his country as his father, 
he did not possess his influence, whilst the Jesuits ooukl 
oppose to him tlie Koman Catholic branch of the Radzi- 
wills. This branch now made the greatest efforts to unilo the 
work of their father Rndziwill the Ulack ; and his son George, 
cardinal and bishop of Vilna, declared a war of extermination 
against the anti-Komanists of Lithuania. Immediately after 
having taken possession ol hia diocese, ho ordered the Pro- 
testant works in all the libraries of Vilna to be violently seized, 
and burned before the church of the Jesuits' college. A Pro- 
testant printer in that town continuing to print books of hia 
confession, without any regard to the episcopal prohibition, 
the Jesuits bribed his workmen, who, having stolen the types, 
ran away, and were sheltered by the Jesuits. There was not a 
cornerofLithuaniawhere these fathers hml not eaU.bliahed their 
minions; and they were to be met in the houses of tho nobles, 
in churcheo, at festivals, burials, fairs, in short, every where, and 
always making converts to their church. They endeavoured 
to reach tho hearts of tho multitude through their eyes, by 
means of scenic religious exhibitions, representations of the 
canonization of saints, expusitions of reliiiues with the greatest 
pomp and display, processions, &:o. All this was calculatcxl 
tu impose upon the multitude, and to gain them over, in order 
to overpower the Protestants, whose womliip the Jesuits never 
ceased to ridicule and to render odious id their pnlamieal 
writings, always full of personalities. Thev spread calumnies 
against the most virtuous and the roost learned individoals 
amongst the anti-Kuinanist)', particularly against thorns who 
belonged to the Helvetian Church. Thns, for inctanoe, they 
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called Volanus,* who, by hie abstemioue tnannet of livings 
reached the age of nearly ninety ycarB, a drunkard. Tbey 
invented a etory against Sudrowaki,+ whose learning i 
equal to tliat of the most erudite amongst them, that he hod • 
been guilty of a. theft, and had performed the office of mJ 
executioner. They ridiculed the ProteBtant synods and vor4 
ehip in every posaible manner. Whenever a synod was coihf 
vcned, a pamphlet immediately appeared, containing a letter 
from the devil to the members of tliat assembly, some absurd 
Btory about its deliberations, &e. When a Protestant mini- 
ster married, he was sure to have his cpithalamium written by ■ 
the Jesuits; and no sooner did one of them die, than the ev"^-' 
fathers published letters addressed by him from hell to t 
principal persons of his congregation. AH these produotioiuri 
composed generally in doggrel verse, and full of coarse wit^ 
necessarily produced a great effect upon the minds of t' 
multitude. The Protestants refuted the calumnies prop] 
gated against them by the Jesuits; but the Jesuits repeatoii ' 
thorn over and over again, and Anally succeeded in cre- 
ating a general hatred and contempt for the Protestant 
ministers.^ 

These proceedings, which had their origin in the reign of 
Stephen Ilatory, were carried on with increased activity under 
that of Sigismund the Third, who was entirely devoted to the 
cause of the Jesuits. The schools and colleges which they 
opened every^where became the most powerful means of con- 
version. The instruction was gratuitous; and they not only 
admitted, but endeavoured to attract to these establishmenta, 
Protestant pupils, or such as belonged to the Greek Church, by 
the reputation of the professors, and the great courtesy of their 
mannerB. This apparent liberality, which opened their schools 
gratuitously, without any regard to the confession of the 
pupils, gained them many partizans, even amongst anti-Bo- 
manists ; and as there were many instances of pupils who had 

• AndreuVolBnDa(Volan),l>oniiu Silesia, but edaeatedin Puliuid,«beK 
lit) arrived in his early youth, wai one of thu most learned men of bii tine. 
Supporled by the patronage of fiadziwill the Block, he waa iovcated with 
imiiorlanl offices, wbicli ho discborfcnl vMi much credit, and was rewuiled 
with gntnti of lauded property. lie composed Bcveral political works; bnt | 
he b chiefly known by his polemical writiuga agdiost the Jesuits aud 8t 
tiiniit. He died in 1610. 

i Sudrowski StaaisUiut wai a moat leuned and virtuona man, a mioister tA_ 
the Helvetian Cliurcb, and Hiipprintondeot of the district of ViUia. lie pnb-J 
lished (eveml work*, one of which, entitled IdiJalria Loyolitamtn Oppaipiat\afm 
excited tbe anger of Ibe Jeeuita to aucb a degree, tbat they demanded of IbT 
king that the author and the work abould bo burnt oil tbe nnio nllo.— • 
<£iiXaunu:, vol. it., p. 192.) 

* Ltthuziicia, vol. i, pp. 47, 83. 
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completed their studies in the Jesuit colleges without aban- 
doning their creed, many Protestant and Greek parents were 
induced to send their children to these colleges, which, he- 
sidea the advantage of a gratuitous education, were to ba 
found every where ; whilst, in order to educate their children 
at a Protestant school, they were generally obliged to send 
them to a considerable distance. The Protestants had, in- 
deed, founded several excellent schools, in which the system 
of education was far superior to that of the Jesuits ; but as 
they were supported by voluntary contributions, they were 
unable to compete with those of their antagonists, which pos- 
sessed ample and perpetual endowments. Many of those 
schools deriring their chief support from the liberality of some 
great families by whom they were founded, ceased to exist, or 
were converti'd into Roman Catholic establishments, as soon 
tM their patrons returned into the pale of the old churcli. 
The Jesuits took the greatest care to attach their pupils to 
their order, by treating them with e.ttreme kindness, and in- 
dulging them in every way, endeavouring to detain them under 
their tuition as long as possible, in order to become thoronghly 
acquainted with their dispositions, and to form them into use- 
ful tools for the promotion of their ends/ The Protestant 

* The syitnn of education pursued hy Iho JesoiU is admirablf described 
hy Ureaeiun, t,scalDus B«niau CaUiolic clergymao, profewor io tbo univcr- 
nlTCf CmCDw, and one of the moat learnrd men of Ms time, in a work |>ab- 
lialitNl in fuiisli about 1630, under liie tillu, Dialoftu •>/ a LnpJimiur rili <i 
Paritk Prun. Thit work excited the vialeot »oget of llie Jcauita ; but ns [ 
lltey wiTB unable to wreak their *engeance on the author hiiniielf, it fell on 
the printer, who. at Iheir inMigation, *as publicly flogged, and afterwards 
baniahed. I extract from it the following remarka on thiur Byitem of cda- 
cation. Db bbjh — "The Jesuits teach children the aramniar of AJvar, 
which it is very difficult to understand and lo learn ; and mucli tiuie is spent 
at it: This Jliuy do fur many muons ; First, that by keeping the child a 
long time in the uliuol, Ihey may receive aa long as poaaihle the above-men- 
tioned preaants [in another part of his work he proved that the Jesuits re- 
ceived in gifts from the parents of the children, whom they pretended gra- 
tuiiously to educate, muoli more than Ihey would have got, had there I^en 
a nvular pavmuut) ; second, tlut bv keeping the children for a long time 
in ibe ■chool, they may become welt ac<iaaint«d wiib their minds i third, 
Ihul th»y may train the boy for their own plans, and for Iheir own cnirpuaea ; 
fonrlh. that in caof- (he friends of the boy wish to hai o him from them, they 
■BJ have a pretence for keqnng him, ujingigive liiin time at least to lasra 

■■'-' 's tho foundation of every other kuowIedEe i fifth, Ihey 

_ > at ibe school tiU the age of manhood, Uiat thvy may 
r order tbcae who ebow moat talent or eipect laroe inbc- 
rlbnce*. Hut when an individual nvitber pMscasn talents nor noa any 
expectation*, Ihey will not reUin him. And what can he do ? Knowing 
DOlbing,and being unfit for any outVil occupation, be must reqacet Ibe folhure 
Id take cjre of him ; and they will provble him witli some Inferior office in 
tho houH'hold of a bvuefsctor of tbcits, Ihat tbey ma; make use of him 
aflurwards as a loul for thcif views and purpaaea," 
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pupils were made the object of particular attention by tlH 
Jesuits ; and hav'nig seduced the children, they obtained i 
powerful moans of acting successfully on their parents. Whilst^ 
they were persecuting in every way the Protestant ministers and 
writers, they lavished every means of seduction on Protestant 
laymen, particularly men of rank and wealth. They insinuated 
themselves into their intimacy by their agreeable mannerft, 
extensivo information, and varied acconiplishinents, and not 
unfrequently by rendering them important services. Having 
ooce established their injiucnee in this manner, they endea- 
voured to convert those families, or at least some of their 
members, upsetting their faith by the subtilty of their areu- 
ments, or by witty strictures upon its tenets; and havmg 
weakened their belief, they easily secured their conversion, by 
pointing out this step as tho surest road to royal favour, and 
all the advantages dependent upon it. They were, besides, 
great match-makers, an-anging marriages between Proteatanba 
of consequence and Roman Catholic ladies who had the ad- ■ 
vantages of beauty, accomplishments, or fortune, but werftfl 
entirely under their influence. Tliia policy proved exceedingly.! 
Bucuessful, for many lloman Catholic wives, if they did not ■ 
succeed in converting their husbands, generally managed to 
educate their chlhlren in the tenets of their church ; so that 
many Protestant families in this manner became Romanists. 
The miselonary zeal of the Jesuits often produced most dfr 
plorable consequences iu the bosoms of Protestant families, 
converting many a happy home into the abode of strife and 
wretchedness. Many families who had withstood all the 
bribes of worldly advantages with which they were tempted 
to desert their faith, were subjected to the severest affliotion, 
by having some of their children seduced from their religion, 
to a church which bade them look upon those who had biUier- 
to been tho objects of their reverence and affection aa enemies 
of God, doomed to perdition. And it was not unfrequently 
the case, that the affectionate entreaties, the deep anguisn, 
nay, tho despair, of those misguided but sincere victims of 
spiritual seduction, exercised a more powerful influence on tha 
hearts of their parents, than could have been produced upon 
their minds by the most cogent reasoning. And, indeed, it is 
well known that the Church of Romo has won to herself more 
proselytes by touching the heart and striking tho imagination, 
than by convincing through argument. . 

1 cannot omit a characteristic anecdote, which illustratei^ J 
tho great tact and discernment of the Jesuits. During a rioft 1 
at Vilna, instigated by those fathers who had excited the po-1 
pulace of that city against the Protestants, the sou of a Pro- 1 
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tefttant noble named Lenczyck!, a boy of fifteen, went into tho 
midst of an infuriated mob, crying, "Death to the heretics," 
and boldly proclaimed himself a Protestant, ready to die for 
his religion. The Jesuits were struck with admiration of the 
heroic conduct of the noble boy. They not only took car© 
that no harm should be done to hiui, but overwhelmed him 
with carenaes, and restored him in safety to his parents. They 
then riiado great efforts to seduce him, and finally succeeded 
in theirobJL'ct, 80 that he became one of the most diBtinguished 
members of their order, and made many converts, including 
his own parents. 

Tho Polii^h Jesuits produced some men of emtueot talents; 
such, for instance, aa Casimir Sarbiewaki, who is generally con- 
sidered as the first Latin poet amongst the moderns ;* Smi- 
glecki, or Smiglecius, whose treatise on logic was long uaed in 
Uid schools of several countries, and was reprinted at Oxford 
in 1658, and some few others ; but their system of education, 
as has been truly described by Broecius (page 193), was better 
calculated to arrest than to advance the progress of the intel- 
lect of the pupils ; for they practised the same system in Po- 
land OS in Bohemia, where, according to a remark of Pclzel, 
whom 1 have quoted (page 112), "they imparted to their 
pupils only tho outward shell of knowledge, retaining the ker- 
nel for themselves." The melancholy effects of their education 
BOon became manifest. By the close of Sigismund the Third's 
roign, when the Jesuits hai) become almost exclusive masters 
of public schools, national literature had declined as rapidly 
as it hail advanced during the preceding centurj-. It is re- 
markable, indeed, that Poland, which, from the middle of the 
sixteenth century to the end of the reien of Sigisniund the 
Third (ll>32), had produced many splendid works on different 
branches of human knowledge, in the national aa well as in 
the Latin language, can boast of but very few works of merit 
from that epoch to tho second part of the eighteenth century, 
the period of tho unlimited sway of the Jesuits over tho na- 
tional education. The Polish language, which had obtained 
a high degree of perfi'clion during the sixteenth century, was 
soon corrupted by an absurd admixture of Iiutin ; and a bar- 
barous stylo, called Macaronic, disfigured Polish literature for 
more than a century. As the chief object of the Jesuits was 
to combat the an ti- Romanists, the principal subject of their 

* OrolitN WM aiicb sn ftdmirtr of Sarbiewitki, thai be mid of liim, ".Vea 
M^an <| i> ii<, *h1 Mviih mpirarit, Itanilitim." llowvver flattoring to tbD ii«. 
liiMul Mlf-lota ol ill* wiUiur thi* iudumeat regarding bin Douiitiyman, lijr 
•Doli an nutbarilj m Grolioi, m»j be, he it afraid ibat h« cuiQot c«i>Ki< 
Uoutl; tutMC^lM lu It. 
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instruction was polemical divinity ; and tlie most Utle 
their fitudenta, instead of acquiring sound knowlo<tg(!, by whiuh 
thoy might become useful mombers of society, wasted their 
time in dialectic) subtilties and quibbles. The disciples of 
Loyola knew well, thtit of all the weaknesses to which human 
nature is subject, vanity is the most accessible ; and they wore 
as prodigal of praise to partisans as they were of abuse to an- 
tagonists. Thus the benefactors of tlieir order becamo the 
objects of the most fulsome adulation, which nothing but tho 
corrupted taste acquired in their schools could have rendered 
palatable. Their bombastic panegyrics, lavished upon the 
most unimportant persons, became, towards the end of the 
seventeenth century, almost the only literature of the country 
— proof sufficient of the degraded state of the public to which 
such productions could be acceptable. An additional proof 
of the retrocession of the national intellect, and the corruption 
of taste, under the withering influence of the Jesuits, is, that 
tho most classical productions of the sixteenth century, — the ■ 
Augustan era of the Polish literature, — were not reprinted for ■ 
more than a century, although, after the revival of learning in I 
Poland, in the second half of the eighteenth century, t£er 1 
went through many editions, and still continue to be reprintea. 
It is almost superfluous to add, that this deplorable condition 
of the national intellect produced the m<»t pernicious effectt 
on the political as well as social state of the country. The 
enlightened statesmen who had appeared during the reign of 
Sigismund tho Third, — the Zamoyskis, the Sapiehas, the Zol- 
kiewskis, whose efforts counterbalanced for a time the baneful 
ellecta of that fatal reign, as well as some excellent authors 
who wrote during the samo period, — were educated under an- 
other system ; for that of the Jesuits could not produce auj 
political or literary character with enlarged views. Some ©i- 
ceptions there were to this general rule ; but tho views of en- I 
lightened men could not be but utterly lost on a public wbioh, i 
instead of advancing in the paths of knowledge, were trained ' 
to forget the science and wisdom of its ancestors. It was 
therefore no wonder that sound notions of law and right be- < 
catne obscured, and gave way to absurd prejudices of privi- 
lege and caste, by which liberty degenerated into lioentious- 
uess ; whilst the state of the peasantry was degraded into that 
of predial servitude. 

It is well known that the Jesuits have been accused in many 
countries of favouring laxity of manners ; and there is no 
doubt that many of their works have a decided tendency to 
weaken every precept of morality. This charge, however, I 
-=-~-TLly beheve, cannot be laid at the door of tho Polish 
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Jeniits. They inflicted an immense injury upon tho nation' 
by tho retrograde movement which their odiu'ation gave to 
tho national intellect : the generations brought np in their \ 
schools knew nothing but bad Latin : were full of prejudice, 
unruly, and riotous ; btit it is universally admitted that their 
manners were pure, and that ilomeatic life in Poland was, dur- 
ing that period, graced by truly patriarchal virtuea. I do not 
think, besides, that amongst the many casuistic writers oft 
their order, who have advocated principlee of more than doubt- \^ 
fill morality, there is one Polish JoGuit. 

The Jesuits having in some measure broken the ranks of the 
ProteBtaiits, began to make preparations for subjecting to the , 
dominion of Borne tho Eastern or Greek Church of Poland, 
which was then adhered to by about one-half of the population 
of tho country, including many of its first families. The lands 
inhabited by that population did not originally belong to Po- 
land, but were united to it during the fourteenth century. I 
shall describe, in another part of this work, the establishment 
of the Oreck Church amongst the Slavonic populations, com- 
prehended under the general name of Russians, and give a 
short sketch of their history. 1 shall now only state, that tho 

Erincipality of Halieh, or present OaJicia, was united to Po- 
tnd in 13+0, not by more conquest, but by the right of suc- 
cession to its sovereignty claimed by the king of Poland, 
Cuzimir tho Great, on tho extinction of the reigning family of 
Halich. That wise monarch insured at once this important 
acquisition to his country, by confirming all the ancient rights 
and privileges of the inhabitants, and by extending to them 
all those liberties which Poland then already enjoyed. The 

freatest part of tho population professing the tenets of the 
■astern Church, wore, however, acquired by Poland in 1386, 
through her union with Lithuania, by tho marriage of Jaghel- 
lon, grand duke of that countrj'. with Hedvige, queen of Po- 
land, and his consequent election to its throne. The manner 
in which the sovereigns of Lithuania ostablishod their do- 
minion over that population is very remarkablo, and, 1 think, 
without parallel in modem history. 

The Lithuanians, or Lettonians, coastitute a separate race, 
distinct from the Slavonic or Teutonic. Their language, a 
branch of that of tho groat Indo-Germanic family, is consi- 
■lorvd more nearly related to the SanKcrit than any other mo- 
dem or ancient idiom of Europe.' This race inhabited from 



D Sknscrit, whicli they werr parfui.-lljr aiili to under- 
■Uutd. lu TclBtiii); IhU cuHuiu circuuulaacel, tlie uiUior binwclf b, hontrer. 
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time immemorial the Bhoi-ea of the Baltic, from the mouj 
the Vistula eastwards to the banks of the N.irva, and extended 
to If, considerable distance southwardsi Tlioy were divided 
intc^ PrussiaDBi'Lettonians or Livoniaasland Lithuaoi^nsJ dif- 
fering from each othei' by slight dialectic variations. The 
conquest and conversion of the Prussians was attempted by 
the Polish monarchs during the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
hut with only very transient success. This object was achieved 
in the thirteenth century by the German order of Knighta 
Hospitallers, who partly exterminated and partly converted, 
but reduced to the most oppressive bondage, the natives of 
the land; and a similar fate about the same time befel the 
Lettonians or Livoniana, from another German order, that of 
the Sword-bearers. The remainder of this race, or the Lithu- 
anians, succeeded, however, not only in maintaining their 
national idolatry and independence, but in establishing a 
powerful empire by the conquest of the western Russian prio- 
oipalities, which far surpassed in extent the original seats of 
the conquerors. This conquest was achieved more by policy 
than by force of arms, and under very peculiar circumstances. 
The above-mentioned principalities, inhabited by a population 
converted to the Christianity of the Greek Church, had beea 
in a. state of great weakness and disorder since the invasion 
of the Mongols in 1240, of which I shall speak in treating tha 
subject of Kussia, and were, moreover, frequently exposed to 
the ravages of those barbarians. The Lithuanian sovereigns 
began about the middle of the thirteenth century gradually to 
occupy these principalities, securing to their inhabitants the 
undisturbed enjoyment of their religion, language, and local 
customs, and appointing as governors of these provinces 
princes of the reigning family, who became converts to the 
church, followed by the populations entrusted to their govern- 
ment. Internal troubles suspended for some time the deve- 
lopment of the Lithuanian empire; but those having been 
settled, it rapidly advanced, particularly after the accession 
of Ghedimin, about I'J'Zti. This sovereign, endowed with greak 
military and political qualities, occupied, almost without ro>' 
sistauce, the country extending between the Litlmaniati do- 
minions and the Black Sea, which he organized in a feudal 
manner, entrusting the several principalities into which it was 
divided to his sons, who held them aa his vassals, or leaving 
the princes whom he found esCablishcd there to rule in the soma 
capacity their possessions. H is sons, who were entrusted with 
these provinces, were all baptized, and received into the Greek 
t oorrmCness, nol bebg a competent 
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Ihnrab; and tome of tfacin nmrriod to the priDcessea belonging 
to the families which had reignci) uvor theee countries. Ho 
himself assumed the title of tiio Grand Duke of Lithuania and 
Kuesia; and although he remained in the idulatn' of his niv- 
tion, Iiis Christian eubjeots became so loyal to their Pagan 
sovereign, that Ihoy faithfully served him in all the wars, not 
only against the followers of the Western Church — Germans 
ami Poles — hut even against those who beloDged to their own, 
i.^., Moscow. The Russian dialect of the north-western prin- 
cipalities, or that of White Uussia, which were first annexed 
to Lithuania, was adopted for the ofliciul transactions of that 
countr)-, and continued bo till about the middle of the soven- 
toenth century, when it was gradually superseded b; that of 
the Polish. Ghcdimin was succeeded by his sun Olgherd, an 
ambitious and talented prince, who was baptized into tho 
Greek Church on his marriage with a princess of Vitopsk. He 
attended Christian worship at KiofT, and other towns of his 
Ruaiian poEsesaions, built churches and convents, and was 
prayed for by his Christian subjects as the orthodox Grand 
Duke Olgherd; but at Vilna, the capitol of Lithuania proper, 
he sacrificed to his national idols, and adored tho sacred fire 
which was kept continually burning in a fane of that capital 
— a religious dualism which has no parallel in history, except, 
perhaps, in thedignily of the supreme pontitfof Rome, retained 
for somo time by the Christian emperors of Constant inupto. 
He is 8ai<l to have died tis a Christian ; but his bod v was burnt 
with nil the !*ag;in rites of his nnoestors. Soveral of his sons 
were baptized and educated in the tenets of the Greek Church; 
but Jaghellon, who succeeded him on the throne, was brought 
up in the Pagan creed of his nation. He became, however, a 
convert to the Christianity of tho Western Church in 1^8ti, on 
his marriugo with Hedvigo, queen of Poland, to the crown of 
which country ho was elected at the same time. Ho also 
brought about the conversion of the Lithuanian idolaters " to 
the same church, whilst tho followers of the Greek Church re- 
iiMUDod in their former confeaaion. 



tba coiiveniou di 

cuinlu 

aboliBhvd, oqIv in 1430. ]l U a ouriotu &<-t. thM in 1390 lliiarj Ihv Fatirth 
of England, m I'jtrl of Urrby, ciisngcd in ■ cmudc, along with tbo Gormati 
knlghm of Proaiio, against LiLlioanio, wliich om rt-prmentvd by Uiom kiiixhta 
Aa »tiU P»Kt.n, allhouah It liod olnwdy Irecn haptixod four jvuw httoto. 
Uirnrj funeht undrr tuo walla of Vilua againit tba Litbuaniaot and PoIm, 
and in linglo onniliat klllml Prloca CEartoryaki, brother to Jashellaii. This 
fiiot is Tptatcd in the Liilioanian olirauicln^ aa well an b; WaJaingliam, wbo 
ujri ilial IIeni7 killfd iJio brotbrr of the king of Pola;r'io. 
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The arohbishopa of KiofT, metropolitans of the Ilussion 
clinrches, transferred their reaidenoo in the middle of the 
thirteenth century to Vladimir, and afterwarda to Moscow, 
whencg they maintained their spiritual jurisdiction over the 
churches of the Lithuanian dominions; but the Qrand Duka 
Vitold, whom I hadanopportunityof mentioning (page 71), in 
1415, caused the election of an archbishop of Kiolf, indepen- 
dent of that of Moscow. The union between the Eastern and 
' Western Churches, concluded at Florence in 1438, was not 
acceded to by the Lithuanian churches, although some prelates 
had attempted to introduce it. The churches of Halich, united 
with Poland in 1340 (page 197), acknowledged the archbishop 
of KiofT as their metropolitan, and ho himself depended on 
the patriarch of Constantinople, from whom be received his 
consecration. The Greek Church of Poland had therefore a 
completely organized hierarchy, and a great number of ooo- 
vents and other occlasiastical establishments, endowed with 
considerable landed property. The bishops were elected by 
the nobles or landowners, confirmed by the king, and then 
consecrated by the archbishop. Tims the hierarchy of that 
church was generally composed of nobles, many of whom were 
men of learning, often educated in foreign universities, or ia 
that of Cracow. 1 have already said that many great families 
of Lithuania belonged to the Greek Church. Such woro the 
Princes Czartoryaki, Sanguszko, Wiszuiowietzki, Ostrogski, 
&c. The Greek subjects of Poland were no less loyal to their 
country than the Roman Catholics: they filled the highest 
offices of the state; and it is remarkable that the greatest 
victory which the Poles ever won over the Muscovites, tliat of 
Orsha, in 1515, was gained by Prince Conatantine Ostrogski, 
a follower of the Greek Church, and a zealous opponent of its 
union with Rome. 

Suoh was the state of the Greek Church in Poland when 
the Jesuits undertook to subject it to the supremacy of Bomo, 
by introducing the union of Florence, They commenced their 
work by the publication of writings advocating that union, at 
the same time making every possible effort to gain over to 
their causo the most influential clergymen of that church, 
particularly by holding out to them the prospect tliat their 
bishops would have seats in the senate, like tlioso of the 
Himan Catholic Church. They did not attempt to convert 
the pupils belonging to the Greek Church who frequented 
their schools, as they did those of the Protestants; thejr 
merely tried t" gain them over to their views regarding the 
union with Rome, which having accompHnhed, they induced 
them to enter the church to which thoy belonged, inntructing 
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them to oonoeat their intentions, but to prepare quiotly nnd 
cautiously the ground for the projected union, until the pro- 
per time to act openly should arrive. The charge of oasura- 
ing the mask of a rtltgious confcesion opposed to tbeir own 
church, in order to undenuina and destroy it, has been ufton 
made against the Jesuits; but I do not think that it is possi- 
ble to establish in any case such strong and indubitable evi- 
dence of this nefarious proceeding, as that which is afforded 
by the history of the union of the Greek Church of Poland 
with Rome, brought aboul by their machinations. The indi- 
Tidual chosen by the Jesuits to play the principal part in this 
drama, which indicted a mortal blow on the most vital in- 
terests of Poland, was a Lithuanian noblo called Michael 
Kahoxo, educated in their si-liools, and who, having taken 
orders in the O-reek Church, was rapidly promoted by the in- 
fluence of his protectors, and noniinatod, at their recommen- 
dation, by King Sigismund tho Third, archbishop of KioBl 
in violation of the established custom, according to which ho 
should havo been elected by the nobles of his church, and 
only confirmed by the king. The Jesuits, who directed all 
hla actions, addressed to him a. written instruction how he 
was to destroy the party opposed to Borne, and feign at the 
same time an attachment to that party. This remarkable 
document, which throws a strong light upon the unscrupulous 
means by which some zealous adherents of Itoiite liy to over- 
come its opponents, has been printed in the work of Lukaszo- 
wicz, which I have repeatedly quoted ; and in the note below 
I give its literal translation from the original Polish, retain- 
ing the Latin expressions with which it is interlarded.* It 

* " It is our wish that jrou ihonlU coiuiitor uur cuuubcU vid exhortations, 
MapriKirofoiir jfood witlK-a for youraelf, as well as Tor tlieg«iientl good 
of Uic Catholic Church. Bec«nac^ Kllhough we rcaililj ■cknowludgo that it 
IK our iluty uid prorMMon t« promote, above all thing*, the iacretue of tho 
Church uiiivcrMJ, it 18 novorlhdcM this same rrya fmUtfwa l-anum »/m wbiob 
makes our bene vol enoe toward* your person tncniaMi in projiorliuo to your 
raeriti^ and the pledgee wUch you give of your itoud diepuciliun lowiudji Ibat 
■atne holy ohurcb. It will be indeed the eourco of great comfort to the 
(^tbolica when they ehtJI »ca Ihe lnng.d«airod union aucoupliabed by thu 
earo and wiie directtoa of luoU a great patter a« youmclf i but it will bo a 
no lee* great ornoinent to you, when, being the primate of tlio I'^tem 
Church in this country, you sliali occupy In the cuuncii of stale a plaov by 
tlie Hdo of tho primsto of tho rcAlm.* Tbit, however, will be utterly im- 
poadble so Idok m you ehall in tho leaet depond upon a patHarch who i» 
under tlio damiaion of inSdcl*, or have witli tkiin any iutt-roontae whatever [ 
because, unlll that oonnectioa is severed, not only nspcet for religion, but 
also rvlh Mtut, will not oUow the king and the slstm of the rc«lm tu grant 
you tlii* {irivilege.f Whj should the roUah piovinece, which follow thu 

• Tba ArctibUbMi s( OnUno. 
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coiibains, as the reader will see, a ouriona specimen of Jesuit 
diplomacy. The prelate to whom it is addressed ia Haltered 

rites of the F^oatern Church, be worse (hnn Jtuscovy, nhich hoa its own 
patriarch I You horo olrtfudy Buccesslully broken the litot tee ; and u, on 
enteriog /ear dignitj, jou have not sought to receive the benediction of the 
patriai'oh af Oonetontinople, on account of .the auperatition with which the 
Greeks, living amidst infidels, and remote from the fountainhc&d of tha 
true doctrine, have become imbned, fou nia; as well do without it for tha 
future. iVon t<rraii>t yoa all the obstiicles and inipediaient( ; a greU 
part of them are entu-ely set aside, and tlie remainder ma; b« eqiutUy 
removed by wise couuboI, aud ateady pursuit of projects once nnder- 
lalieD. It is, indeed, not a little impediment to our aaintlj intention* 
wiiich has already been removed, siuco the election of the prvlatea aud 
metropohtana begins to pass from the hands of the nobles, who have 
partly guessed our seal Ja coovertiriE the I'ollowen of the Greek Church, 
and may nfterwards guess more ; anil therefore it is to be feared that they 
might present to the function which yon are adininlBtering, such mibjecis 
as might destroy (ho foundations of the good work and edifice which yon 
have begun. It was certainly not without Divine Providence that, not bar- 
ing elected you to this /aitifium, neither have they been as yet able to pull you 
diiwn from it ; and they don't know what to say to it, because you have the 
privilege of his majesty. Yon have in tlie kingdom (Poland) and Lithuania, 
lirimliis dienUliu, and a powerful party which supports you ; you also hav^ 
pMict, the wliole Catholic Church, who will back you in time of need. 
Who, then, {IroNUin mpoieH from you, if, following the example of the west- 
em prelflteSj you shall choose for yourself, i« ipfm tt eaiun meetnttoHU, a 0D< 
adjutor for whom the royal privilege will be ready, provided he should be 
ready to follow in your footsteps 1 Fur the rest, pay no attention eitlur to 
tha clergy or the foolish outbreaks of an insaue mob. With regard to the 
clergy, you may keep them in submission more easily by Uie following 
means: — Appoint to all vacitnl places no people of caugequence, becanw 
they may be unmly; but simple, poor, and such as will entirely depend 
npon you. Fat down and deprive of their beueficec, undpr some pretene* 
or other, all those who will oppose or disobey you { und give their benefice* 
and revenues to those upon »hom you may rely. However, exact from 
onch of them ari annual payment for your see; but take t^are that they aImi 
shall not become unruly by being in too good circumstances; therefore 
translate those whom you lasy suspect from one place to another, according 
as circumstances may require. It will also do no harm to reduce othen, 
eutruiting them, per ipeciem AosDrif, with commissions of Conseqaenoe, but 
performed at thoir own expense. Have ^ways some protopapas,* who are 
generally an inferior kind of people, about you, and train them betimee te 
follow your usages. Impose taxes upon the parish priests for tha general 
benefit of the holy chuich, and take particular care that they shall not ooo* 
vene synods, nor have any meetings, without your authonmtian; and if 
some of them should dare lo disobey in this respect your strict ordein^ 
ad tnnKro with them. With regard to the laity, particularly the common 
people, as you have till now acted prudftiittme, so continue to be as careful 
as possible that they shall have no canse of suspecting your real pbtna and 
tnteutious. Thererore, should there be any appreli elisions of war with 
them, we advise you not to attack them openly; hnt rather in time of p«»ae 
to employ every posnble means to catch and to gain over the leading men 
amongst them, doing it cither by yonr tools, or by reodtring them soma ler- ' 
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r»gsHing hia zeal and tal^nU, tempted by the hope of oocu- 

f tying one of the highest dignities in the state, and taught 
low to pursue a systematic lino of policy, consisting of a 
sfHcs of deceits and positive frauds. This document may 
give an idea of tho means employed by the Jesuits and their 
tools for gaining the other aiembcrs of the Greek Church of 
Poland ; and it is no wonder that they made considerable pro- 
gress. When the ground was prepared in this manner, the 
archbishop of Kioff, in 1590, convened a synod of his clergy 
at Brest, in Lithuania, to whom he represented the necessity 
of a union with Rome, and the advantages which would thereby 
accnie to their countrj- and to their church ; and, indeed, it wan 
certainly not only more flattering to the self-love of the clergy, 
but even more congenial to the feelings of the more intelligent 
of them, to depend upon the head of the Western Church, 
who was surrounded by all the pri'stige that wealth and power 
can give, and whose authority, supported by men of the most 
eminent talents and learning, was aekiionk-dgcd by powerful 

vlc««, or Bimply br gift*. CereiOQiiie* (Rum»n) miisl not be luddenly inlro- 
duoed into your church ; thiii may be g^xlunlly cffecicd. Disputes and con- 
troreraies with the Wealera Churob are, t» ^mitm, not lo be neglected ; 
and other ■imilor means ftre to be etDplo]-ed in order to cover every trace of 
your undertakinfr, by which not only the eyea uf tlie [>opnlace, but even 
tliow uf th« nublea, may be blinded. Separate schoola may be opened for 
their youthi, provided the pupili are not proliibiled ftom fr»]nenling Catlio- 
lio churche*, and oonipleting their education in tJie sehoohi of uur society. 
The word ■■»■ tnuat be entirely banished: it will not be difficult to sub- 
■litDte another word more siip{>orlable to the nn at tlie i>euple. ■ Thova 
wbo attend elephonta avoid to wear red coals.' Witb regard to the nobles 
in particniar. It is necesMiry above all t)iingi to incuJcale on them (making 
of it a case of conicience} that Ihuv should have no cuuuection with tbo 
heretics, either In I'oUnd or in Lithuania, but, uD the contrary, fulhfully 
Msist the Cathulica in cmdioating them. This advice ia in our opinion of 
tbo itreatest iui|H)rtanca, b«canse, nntU the hereiica iball be exterminated 
in our country, no perfect concord and union between the Greek and Ca- 
tholic lliurchea may be eipecled to talie place in it. Fur how con the fol- 
low«r« of the Kantem Church entirety submit la the authorily of tbe holy 
father, M Ions ai there are in Poland people who, bavin); formerly been 
ncmbera of the Western Church, have revolted aptinst its authority I For 
the remainder, let D> n-ly In tbe fint pkce upon God, and thou upon tho 
vigilanooof biamaJMty theliiDg. whoha«inhi«bandalhrdiipo«ilion linrjltl- 
onm fr^IlKiJiirPH as well as on the xnA of those Inndowncm who, having in 
their tvtalea the >•< /flfnnatw, will admit to the performance of the Divino 
worship only Unlats; having at the same lime a good liugie, thai such a 
pious and Htintly monarch, and hii conneil, lo ardently lealous for tho Ca- 
tholic wonhip, who have already begun to oppress the apoitatca from iho 
holy Catholic religion, partly by the tribunals, and partly br tbe dieta, will 
give in the Mma manner iinch a pull to Ibe obxinatc sehivmatics, that, 
mint nttiu, they slinll nibmit lo the authority of the Imlv father. We 
toonki *hall not ■« wauling in BMiating this work, not only by our prayers, 
but al*n by uur labuors in the vineyanTof the Lord." {Extract from a Ut- 
ter addrrewd by the I'Dllege of the Jctuits of VUna to tho Arcbbbhop 
lUboaa. ttohmaria, vol. i., p. TO.) 



ujid civilized nattone, than on tho patriarch of OonstADtioo^ 
the elavG of an inlidel sovereign, by whose appointment he 
held his dignity, and presiding over a church dogradcd by 
gross ignorance and euperstition. The archbishop's project 
found much favour with tho clergy, hut met with a strong 
opposition from the laity. Another synod was convened at 
the same town in 159*, at which several Itomun Catholic pro- 
latca assisted. After some deliberation, the archbishop aud 
several bishops signed their consent to the union concluded at 
Florence in 1438, by which they admitted the Filioque, or the 
procession of tho Holy Ghoet from tho Father and the Son, i 
purgatory, and tho supremacy of the pope: retaining t' 
Slavonic language in the celebration of Divine service, a 
the ritual, as well as the discipline of the Eastern Church. ^| 
A delegation was sent to announce this event at Rome, where 
it was received with great distinction by Pope Clement th« 
Eighth. After the return of that delegation, the king, in 
1596, ordered the convocation of a synod for the publicatioa 
and introduction of the union. It aesenibled again at Itrest; J 
and the archbishop of KiofT, as well as tho other prelates who I 
had subscribed to that union, made a solemn proclamation of 1 
this act, addressed thanks to the Almighty for having brought J 
back the stray sheep into the pale of his church, and cxcom- I 
municated all those who opposed tho union. The greator ■ 
part of tho laity, with Prince Ostrogskt, palatine of Kioff, at 
their head, as well as the bishops of Leopol and Prcmysl (tho 
present Galicta), declared, however, against that measure; 
and the prince assembled a numerous meeting of tho nobility 
and clergy a<lvcrse to Kome, at whioh tho bishops who had 
brought about the union were excommunicated. The party 
of the union, however, supported by tho king and the Jesuits, 
began an active persecution against its opponents, aud a great 
number of churches and convents were taken from them by 
violence. KudzUi, who succeeded Bahoza in tho inetropoHtoii 
see, and who, having been educated and converted from Pro- 
tostanttsm by the Jesuits, bad bccomo their blind tool, vitut 
promoting the union with a high hand. The bishop of Pol- I 
otzk, Josaphat Koncewicz, a prelate of irreproachable life, ' 
but of a most intolorant zeal, having met with great opposi- 
tion in his diocese, proceeded against his antagonists with 
such violence as to excite a great alarm amongst the wiser of 
the Boman Catholics. Prince Leo Sapieha, chancellor of 
Lithuania, one of the most eminent statesmen the country 
has produced, strongly represented to Eoncewicz that his \ 

[irooeedings were as impolitic as they were unchristian. His 
otter, a translation of whicli will bo found in the uote bclo> 
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gives a fiur idea of tho vtolonce of the Bomaniat party, as well 
BBof the mJBchief which they were inHicting upon tho country.* 
But tho influence of the Jesuits was already strong enough to 
render nugatory the efforts which Sapieha was making to avert 

* Sapiehs, in this lei Icr, dated Warsaw, April 12, 1 G22, caye, — " By the abuse 
of j'Our auiliority, and b; your deeds, which originate rather in vanity and 
pcrBuuaJ hatred Ihan in cliarilj towards your neighbour, and ore coatrarj 
lo the Uwiof our country, you have kindled these dangerous cparkn, which 
may produce an all-coasuming fire. Obedience to the laws of the coaatrj 
is more necessary than the union with Home. An ill-judged propngslian of 
the union injures the majesty of the sovereign. It la right to labour that 
there aUould be but oue fold mid one shepherd; but it is also neeeMory to 
labour with rejection, and not to oppty the toyi iVrarr, which is uontrary to 
our bws. A general union can be promoled ool^ by chanty, and not by 
force; Iherefurc it is nu wonder thai your authority meets with opposition. 
You inform me that your life is in danger; but 1 think it is your own fiiult. 
You tell me that you are bound to imitate the ancient bishop* by suffninn. 
The imitation of the great pastors is indeed praiseworthy, and yua shoiud 
imitate their piety, doctrine, and meekness. Rend their livea, and yon will 
not find that they brought indictmenta before the tribnnali of Aniioch or 
Conatontinople; whilst all tbe courts of justice are busied with your prose- 
cutions. You say that yuu ninst seek defeuce against the agitators. Uhrist, 
being persecuted, did not seek for it, bat prayed for his pers(>onlon : BO 
ought yuu likewise to act, instead of tcaltering oflVuBive writings, or ntter- 
naces, of which the apostlea have left no example. Yuor HUictity 
« that you are permitted to despoil tbe ecbismalici, and to cat off 
their hands : the gospels teach the contraij. This union has crsau-d great 
miscbiiif. You uGTer violence to consciences, and yon shut up churches, so 
that Christians perish like tofidcla, without worship or sacraments. Yon 
abuse the authority of the monarch, without even having asked penninion to 
naka useof it. When your proceedings cause distnrbuuces, yon directly write 
lo ni that it is necesury to banish the opponents of the union. God forbid 
tbat o)tr country should be disgraced by such enormities I Whom have 
yon ooovorted by your severitirs I Yon boTe alienated the hitherto loyal 
Cossacks ; you have converted sheep into goats; you have drawn danger on 
Ihoooantry, and perhaps even deslmclion on the Cntbolici. Tho union hoa 
not produied joy, but only discord, quorreU, and dislurbanees. It would 
have bei^n much better if it had never taken place. Now, I iafarm you 
that, by the king's command, the churdiea most be opened oud reutored lo 
the Greeks, that they may perform Divine service. Wo do not prohibit 
Jews and Maliommcdans from having their places of worship, and yet yon 
an> sliulliu^ up Christian temples. I receive threats from every pttrt, that 
all couoection with us will be broken off. The union has already deprived 
n* of t$iaro<lub, ^everia, and many other towns and fortmses. Lot ns ba- 
wara that this union do not cause your and our destruction." This condem- 
nation of tho bishop** conduct by Kapieha is tho more rt^inorkable, a* he 
wu himself bom and educated a Protestant, but aftorwords icdnced into 
Bamonimn. Leo Sapielia rcndored considerable services lo his conntry in 
the council and iu the field, and united io his person the two dignities «f 
chancellor and belmon, or commander-in-chief, of Lithuania. Tbe Lithnfr 
nion statute, or coda of laws, which was composed ii(id>.'r hit superintan- 
dence, mjiiyed a grval poiiuloiity amoiiffst the inhabitants of the provion* 
which wore govmvcd by it, and when it was abolbihed under tbe reign of 
tlie present emperor in the I'olish provinces of Kuasia, it vatra4«iiied in 
tlia govararaenlsof (^bornigoffoDd I'ultava (which was torn from Poland in 
Uia sevrntouDth century), aa ft tpemtl tKrwr to the iolutUlanta of thote 
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the growing evil Koncewicz pursued his career of persecu- 
tion until the inhabitants of Vitepsk, who had on many occa- 
sions distinguished themselves by their loyalty to the crown of 
Poland, excited by that persecution, rose on the 12th July 
1623, and murdered the intolerant prelate, who received the 
honours of canonization in 1 643 ; and this crime was followed 
by a severe punishment. The most pernicious political 
consequence produced by the union was the disaffection of 
the Cossacks of the Ukraine, who were zealously attached to 
the tenets of the Eastern Church. They composed a large 
armed body, inured to the dangers and hardships of a mili- 
tary life by a constant border warfare with the Turks and 
the Tahtars. The Cossacks, who had received a regular or- 
ganization from Stephen Batory, loyally served Poland, not 
only against her Mahommedan neighbours, but also against the 
Muscovites, who professed the same creed as themselves. It 
was therefore as impolitic and dangerous as it was unjust, to 
irritate the followers of the Eastern Church by a religious per- 
secution, which might easily convert them from loyal subjects 
into deadly enemies. Attempts at forcing the union upon the 
Cossacks produced some partial outbreaks amongst them, 
which, however, were easily put down, as the great bulk of the 
population were retained in their loyalty by the great popular 
rity which Prince Vladislav, eldest son of the king, enjoyed 
amongst them, as well as by their no less popular hotman, or 
commander-in-chief, Peter Konaszewicz. This leader ren- 
dered immense services to his country during its wars with 
Turkey and Moscow ; but he was a no less devoted son of the 
Eastern Church than of Poland. It was under his protection 
that the party opposed to the union convened a synod at Kioff, 
which elected an archbishop of that place, and other prelates, 
instead of those who had accepted the union, and they were 
consecrated by Theophilus, patriarch of Jerusalem, who had 
arrived at Kioff, on his return from Moscow to the east. Thus 
the union divided the Eastern Church of Poland into two op- 
posite and hostile churches, and the ecclesiastical disruption 
was soon followed by one of a political nature. But I must 
now return to the affairs of the Protestants. 
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CHAPTER XL 

POLAND— (CONTINUED.) 

Deplorable necea* of SiKismund'a eDurti to OTertnm the cause of Prote«- 
Uuliitu in Pnlaod — DisaslroDs coiwequeDOra of his policy to the coun- 
ti^. DolwithstwidiDg Ihe servicee of scvcnJ eminent palrioU — Polocbi 
— Zaniojski the Great — Christopher Radzi will— Mel uncholy eifeot of 
Sigiamund'H eaiiducl on the extem&l relalions of Poland — Reifrn of 
Vladislav the FauTtb, and hta fruiUew attf^npts to oveicome Ihe influ- 
ence of the Jeeuits. 

TrrE union of Brest, although rejected by a great number of 
the nobles and clerg;.', as well as hy the great majority of the 
inferior classes, was, however, accepted by many influential 
clcrgjnicn and rich nobles, which gave increased strength to 
the party of tlie Jesuits, and emboldened them to proceed"' 
with greater violeaoa against the Protestants, adding perse* 
cution to seduction. The laws of the country not permittinjf 
the an ti- Romanists to be oppressed by public authorities, the 
Jesuits effected the snmp end by exciting the lower classes, 
through means of the pulpit and the confesBionBl, to acts of 
violence against Protestant churches and schools, as well as 
against ministers, and insuring, by their intrigues, impunity 
fur these crimes. I have stated that King bigismund the 
Third, during his long ro!gn, conferred the most important 
ofRces of the state on individuals recommended to him by the 
Jesuits. The courts of justice wore composed of elective 
magistrates, returned for a short time ; and it was therefore 
cosy for the Jesuits to (ill these tribunals with persons devoted 
to their intoroets ; b<.<causc, having attained an almost exclu- 
slre control over the education of the nobles, or the ruling 
class of the country, the genoratioDs educated in their echoou 
were entirely under their direction; and this gave thein on 
immense influence over the administration of justice through- 
out the whole country. It was therefore no wonder that tho 
perpetrators of the greatest outrages upon the l*rot<wtant« 
should escape punitlinieut with such tribunals, who actiuitted 
tho guilty by legal quibbles, a flaw in the evidence, &o. ; or, 
nheii tho case was too flagrant, the guilty were provided with 
means of escaping by flight from the consequences of the de> 
cruu which the tribuual could not avoid awarding against tho 
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culprits. In many cases the guilty were slielterea irom puBi 
ineiit, the aggrieved parties being often prevented by intimi- 
dation From prosecuting tlie oifendcre, as well aa by the consi- 
deration that such a step would produce no other result than 
expense to the prosecutor. Attempts to destroy Protestant 
places of worship, to disturb their burials by offering indigni- 
ties to the dead bodies, and to ill-treat the niinisters, had been 
made even before the accession of Sigisniuad the Third, but 
^hey generally met with proper punishment. Under the reign 
of that monarch, however, a systematic war by mob riots, ex- 
cited by the Jesuits or their tools, was begun against tho 
Protestants. Thus, in 15!)1, the Protestant church of Cracow 
Was burned down by a mob, led on by some students of the 
university, and instigated by the Jesuits.' No justice against 
the perpetrators of this crime was obtained ; and the Protes- 
tants, in order to avoid the recurrence of a similar calamity, 
transferred their place of worship to a village in the vicinity 
of Cracow, where, however, they were not always secure from 
repeated attacks. This, and the personal insults and acts of 
violence to which tho Protestants were frequently exposed, 
induced a great number of the Protestant citizens to emigrate 
from that city, by which its welfare was much injured. The 
Protestant churches at Poaen, Vilna, and other places, were 
destroyed in the same manner, the graves of the dead pro- 
faned, and the ministers ill-troated. In addition to personal 
violence, the Protestants had often to contend with attacks 
on their property, for which, through tho influence of the Bo- 
man Catholic ck-rgy, they could get no redress, Tho dying 
were subjected to every kind of vexation, for the purpose of 
extorting from thorn a word or a sign which might warrant 
that they had abjured their creed before their death. The 
nearest relations — parents, and even children — undertook the 
task of disturbing the last momenta of tlieii' dying relatives- 
a proceeding more calculated to unsettle their minds, and fill 

* HeydoDitpyn taje that this riot was occusioned b; some Scotch, who 
had then BcoQEiderablecoDgref^Uon at Cracow, aDdwba,bBving<:otnmeneed 
a public disputation about retigiaa, which led lo a quarrel, were carried 
away by the /wrftmJum Seatorutn inymiua to such 8 degree, that they killed 
Bome of lb eir adversaries, ThecoolempoTary Thuamifi positively atatea that 
it waa produced at the inatigation of (be Jcsaid. The Jesuit Skarga, who 
published a pamphlet on timt occasion, accused the Protestants of having 
beg^n the riot, and maintuned, in I bo same pamphlet, that what existed un- 
lawfully might be destroyed without injustice ; and that this was the row 
with tlia I'rotefltant ohuroh of Cracow, btpcunse the local blshoM to whont, 
by the authority of God, judgment concerning tha truth of religion exoiu* 
•ively belong), bad not authorized its cruc lion. Therefore, accordiugtatliis 
doclriao, ito re ligioiia eaiahlinhment which his uol been qiprovedbjtfcflBV' 
man Catholio clergy is lawful, — 
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them with doubts, than to prepare them to meet that awful 
uioment aa becomos a true Christian." The Proteatants tried 
in vain to resist this uerseoution. Soon after tho acocssion of 
.Siffisimind the Third, they projected tho establishment of a 
university at Vilna, iQ order to counterbalanoe that of the 
Jesuits ; but it was pi^ventcd by an ordinance of the king, 
and the inBuenco of tho clergy. Their numbers were now 
daily diminishing by a continual desertion to tho Church of 
Konie, caused by the systematio seduction which 1 have de- 
scribed ; and the persecution increased in tho same ratio as 
their forces decreased. The only means by which this perse- 
cution could have been withstood would have been a strong 
union amongst all the anti-Komanists of the country; but, 
alas ! the contrary took place, and the covenant of Sandomir 
was, after great and unsuccessful efforts to maintain it, finally 
dissolved by the Lutherans, An attempt was made to arrange 
a union between the Protestants and the Greek Church, at a 
meeting convened at Vilna in 1-^)99; but it could not be ef- 
fected. A confedoration for mutual defence was, however, 
concluded, but unfortunately it remained on the paper without 
producing any consequences. 

At the conclusion of tho long reign of Sigismund the Thinl 
( 1 387-1 632), Protestantism may bo said to have been entirely 
broken up, although it had still many followers, amongst ' 
whom were some of the great families of the country — thp | 
LeszcEynski^ a branch of the Radziwilla, &c. A noblo ex- , 
ampio of faithful adherence to tho religion of the gospel, in 
spite of the most seductive temptations olTercd to hnn by tho 
king, wuA John Potocki, palatine of Dratzlaw, the real founder 
of tno great fortune of that illustrious family, and which, I am 
happy to say, has still preserved a groat part of its extensive 
possessions, and reckons amongst its numerous members seve- 
ral not unworthy repicsentativfS of their ancestral fame. 

John Potocki was born in an already wealthy and distin- 
guished family, and was educated in tho Protestant religion. 
He distinguislied himsulf by his military services under King 
Stephen Uatory and Sigismund the Third; and it was entirely 
owing to his efforts that the lust named king defeated tho 
roalcoutents at the battio of Uuzow, 1G08. He brought on that 
occasion a large force, levied at his own expense and that of 
his r^'lntivcs, nnd tho king rewarded his services with grant* 
of estatt-s, and the dignity of the palatine of Uratzlaw. Sigis- 

* In order to preri-nt luoh abnst.*, Kiolik, ft burKlivr of t'rarow, Iiullt a 
bmiM near Uio cborcb tif Wiolkatioo, a fillsKB la the viciaiiy of llml cH)', 
where Kick ProtMtaiii* could r«tir^ for Ui« sua of djlng in poocc bdiI fn«- 
dom front Ruiunuliit vcnvliuni. 
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mund would have invested Potocki with the highest dignities 
of the state, if he had consented to barter his religion for the 
royal favour, but he sought to obtain distinction by his ser- 
vices and not by a compromise of his religious principles. He 
commanded the Polish army besieging Smolensko, where he 
died, in 1611, at the age of fifty-six, and the town was soon 
afterwards taken by his brother James, who had succeeded 
him in the command of the army, but who had deserted the 
faith in which he, with his brothers, were bom and educated. 
John Potocki left no children, and his estates were inherited 
by his nephew Stanislaus, who became afterwards a celebrated 
warrior, but who having become a Roman Catholic, abolished 
the Protestant academy established by his uncle, and changed 
its premises, as a Jesuit writer, Niesiecki, exultingly relates, 
into a stable. There were other branches of the same family 
who continued in the Protestant faith, for the same author 
whom I have just quoted, and who wrote about a hundred 
years ago, says, that heresy, which had infected that illustrious 
house, had perished only in his own time.* 

A most remarkable circumstance of Sigismund's history 
is, that, though he had obtained so much success in convert- 
ing his subjects, all his efforts to shake the staunch Protes- 
tantism of his own sister. Princess Anna, for whom he had a 
great regard, proved unavailing. Puffendorf, in his History of 
Sweden, relates, that when her mother, Catherine Jaghellon, 
was on her deathbed, she was so much tormented by the fear 
of purgatory, that her confessor, the Jesuit Warszewicki (a 
celebrated author), took compassion upon her, and told her 
that purgatory was nothing but a fable, invented for common 
people. Those words were overheard by the young Princess 
Anne, who stood behind the curtain of her mother's bed, and 
induced her to study the Scriptures, which led her to embrace 
the Protestant religion. 

The success which Sigismund the Third obtained in crushing 
the anti-Romanist party in Poland, which had been so power- 
ful at the time of his accession, was, however, purchased at the 
expense of the most vital interests of the country, which that 
monarch never hesitated to sacrifice in the most reckless 
manner, when it was required by his Jesuit advisers for the 
benefit of their church in general, and for that of their order 
in particular. I have mentioned above (page 189) the com- 
plete sway which the Jesuits exercised over Sigismund's mind, 

• A Polish translation of Scultetus' Postilla, a work which enjoyed great 
popuUirity amongst the Protestants of Germany, was made by a John Potocki, 
who dedicated it to his daughters, in an address remarkable for its tono of 
fervent and sincere piety. 
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but their evil influeace was a long time counterbalnnced by 
Zamofski, to nliom our history hue awarded tho appeltation 
of tho Great, and who, combining in his person the qualities of 
an eminent statesman, warrior, and author, with an ardent 
patriotism, exercised an iinmoneo influence over hia country- 
men." He was born a Protestant, but disgusted, as it soema, 

* John Zamayaki wiu boTD ia 1S41, and sent at tlio age of twelve to Paru, 
wlioro bo wju Btlachcd to the court of the dauphin (FrnnoUSecond, husband 
ur Mnrj qnm'ii of SoollandJ, which he, honeTer, soon lefl for lh(i niiivonjly. 
IXa nfWwards oooltnaed liu BlndieB at Slrashuri^ and Padua, «h«T«, nc- 
coriling tu on old cottoni of elecline every year one amongst the stndeuts as 
rcclifT or prinftjv jHvtHiuiU liirratir, he obtained this disliuclioa from his com- 
rades, lie wu tireut^'-two yrsn old nhen he published a treatise Ih Snalu 
Batumo, lihri ii., Viiiice, 1S(>3 ; n irork wliich is held ia high cateeni by cUs> 
«ir«l ■oholan, uid was reprintpd e«veral limes, and soon afterwards tit coa- 
itifiiliiriilftiu ft brnmanitaiUitu alma (miNnitaJu Padinna and Di jier/celo miatBn 
iftifrma. Aflrr hia return to Poland, the kin^, Sigisiunnil AukubIu^ who 
wna grraily pleased with ZaxaoyM, intruitod lilm with the important but 
lulmrlouii la^k to pat in ord«r tho state papers, which he occeinphshed sRer 
three years' hard work, and wan rewarded for it with a rich tiamty (an 
estate grunted fur the life of ilie gmnlce.) This important service, performed 
hj a young mail, united to his talents and t>«ireoniU ciiaracter, made hiui 
very advantagccualy known ta his countrymen ; hut his iuflueooe iKcame 
immense, when, aft«r the death of Sigiamund Angtutut^ iio proposed and 
oBiried the regutatioti, that the election of a monarch should not bo decided 
by n diet, but by the ilir<«t votes of the nobloa or electors. This measure 
mads liim very popular with tlie above-mentioned class, but it was un- 
doabledly a fatal error on the part of Znmoyiki, aa it di-Uvored tlio most 
Imporlaiit traunactlnn of the •tali*, which ought to have been settled by the 
malnri* deliberation of the tieslsnd niost enlightened citizens^ tut« the hands 
of B multiloda, which, although often animated by the purest motives, ooold 
be cosily led aatray by out artftil and dougning leader. Zwnoyiki perceived 
afterwards the fault which he hod eoniiiilltod oo that occasion, and tried, in 
1589, to regulate the nodo of electing the sovereign in s more appropnaie 
manner, but hia efforts wore frusITDted by on adwrse Ikolion. 

Znmuyiiki was oueof thedelegalM who went loPariiin order to announce 
to Ilenry of Valois his election to the tlirone of Poland, and after the flight 
of that muniurh be was chit4y inMtmmentol In electing Btejihcn llolory. 
Italory rewarded this aurviee of Zamoyski by creating him ohancellor of 
Poland, and ha acrnm|ianlcd the kinjt in this capacity during his momomblo 
raiD|«lgn agaiuit Musouvy in 1679 83 : snd when the kinK woa obtij^Hl to 
return to his capital, ho left tho command of the army to Zamoyski, whom 
be creolad ttrtKnn, or cumnuin dor- in-chief, of the Polish forocs.f Kimoyild, 
though a civilian, conducted the camiiaij-n with great skill and ileour, till 
it waa l<rrmiiiat«l by tbn pcaoe to wliich I have alluded (poge 16C). Ua 
wBi created also eoatsllan of Cracow, or fint temporal senator, and Ihns 
unltM] in his piTson the hlgheat civil and military dlgnlliea, which, added to 
his immenui popularity, gave him a position of power snd influence which 
was vareoly ever ]>o«so«i!d by a subject in any other connlry, iwlias by tha 
UTTi'si Earl of Warwick, suriismed th« Kingmaker. 

It WBo, OS I have said in the text, entirely by the iiiflnenee of Zamtn'ski 
that Ijigutmand the Third was sleeted in oppcsilioii to tbe Aivhdulie Mud. 
milisD, tun of the Emperor Rudolph, who was sapportsd by a strung party. 
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at the quarrels amongst the Protestants, and probably ex- 
pecting, as was tho case with a groat number or his enJi^bl- 
ened countrymen, to have a reform of tho national church 
(page 155), he joined that church, but was, nevertheless, all 
his life a most strenuous defender of religious liberty. He J 
was wont to say, that although he would willingly give haJf 1 
of his life for the sake of converting his countrymen to 1 
his church, he would sounor give lus whole life than permit 
that any one of tliom should suffer persecution on account of 
hia creed. Sigismund, who owed his crown chiefly to tho ex- 
ertions of that powerful magnate, was obliged to pay great 
deference to his advice, but the influence of Zanioyski with 
the king decreased in the same ratio as that of the Jesuits 
increased, Zamoyski severely admonished tho king for tho 
dereliction of his duties in the midst of an assembled diet) 
and he would probably have devised some effective means in 

AlaximUiiiii cotoreil Poluad in order to aapport bis pretcuuona by force of 
kntii, bul Le was defeated &ud token iirisoner by Zamafalci, who kept liiiu 
in captivity until he inado a soleinu reounciatiou of his pretensions to tliu 
Polish crown. Zainoyski soon perceived that the election of 8igiamund the 
Third, broiiglit about by his I'florta, was any thing bat on advantago to the 
cQUDtry, and he did all that was in bis power to counteract the effects of this 
baneful teiga. He went himself several times to defend the borders of lli« 
ccuntry, nnd endeavonred in every poosible wsy to avert the diuly growing 
miichief of Sigismund's bad government, and in particuLkr the iniSuence of 
Auslria, promoted by the Jusuita at the expense of the interests of the coon- 
try. At last, when all his remonstrances produced no effect, and the king waa 
committing many acts in direct breath of Ibe const it ution, and injnrious to the 
country, Zamoyski, who, as chancellor, was the chief gnardiau of the consti- 
tutJua, resolved to admonisb the king publicly in the midst of an assembled 
diet. He approached the throne, and begun to nphruid him in an animated 
speech for all his faults of omission and cammission, and concluded by slat- 
ing, that if he would continue to violate the constitution, and to sacrifice iho 
iuieresls of the country to a fori^ign power, he was in danger of losing hts 
throne. Sigismund, irritated by this severe aduionliion. rose upon bis 
throne, and grasped his sword, hut Zamoyski cried to him : Iter! nas btch 
ffladian', ne it Caja<n daateM no> Bruba ura patlfHiat IvqMotiir. ^'HMW deetom 
reffKin dtitruclora IgranRomai, Jle^na ted son inipera.' This event took ptacein 
lliUS, and Zamoyski, who was then sixty-four years of age. died soou after- 
wards. He was a great patron of learning and learned men, and established 
on hb hereditary estate, Zamosc, an academy, and intrusted its chairs Ig 
learned profeeeors, exclnding from them tho Jesuits. He also established in 
the same place a printing office, whence many valaabte works have iaraed; 
amongst otlivrs one which enjoyed great reputation, and which, though pub- 
lished under the name of his (Hand Burski, is generally considered to be 
written by Ziunojaki himself, or at least composed after his notes. Jt8titl« 
is l)iajretica Cirmmii ipia diiptna in ktijuIu erftjuif, nai'nue a Sti^ammttM- 
Uniia Ac, &c., I(i04. 

The coiitempomry Thiionns speaks with great praise of ZunoyskL Hia 
descendants continue to occupy a high position iu their native buid, and are 
well known in this country. 
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order to put a stop to the daily growing evil. Unfortunately 
for Polanil ho died soon afterwards, and tilings went from 
bad to worse, bo that a civil war was produced. This war 
waa ended by the defeat of the opponontB of Sigismund, and 
the conclusion of a peace arranged by the efforts nf several 
influential patriots, but it did not arrest the downward tendency 
into which that infatuated monarch was hurrying the country. 
I have described above the baneful influence of the Jesuits on 
the national education (page 193), and the discontent of the 
followers of the Eastern Church produced by the same causo 
(page 20C). These two circumstances became afterwards a 
source of numbcrlcsa woes to I'oland.and the main causo of the 
decline and fall of that kingdom ; but the melancholy effects 
of tho same influence on the foreign nflaire of that country 
became manifest even during the reign of Sigismund himself. 
Thus he lost his own hereditary kingdom of Sweden, where ho 
tried to restore Romanism, and involved Poland in a war with 
that country, which ought to have been her most natural and 
efficient ally, having with her one and the same individual 
for a sovereign. Tho fine province of Livonia, particularly 
important on account of its seaports, which had submitted 
to Poland under Sigismund Augustus, and was inhabited 
by a Protestant population, was lost by tho inconceivable 
bigotry of that monarch. Strong discontent was created 
amongst its inhabitants by the introduction of tho Jesuits 
into Iliga under Stephen Itatory, and this circumstance greatly 
facilitated its conquest by the Swedes. It would, however, 
have been saved by Prince Christopher Radziwill, who valiantly 
defended that province against the Swedes, and maintained, 
through his personal influence, its population in their allegiance 
to his sovereign. But Sigismund and his wretched advisers, who 
hated Iladziwill on account of his beinea lealous Protestant, 
refused to send him any assistance.* Thus, in order to pre- 

* Trinev CliHMopher KAdxioill «m tun of Cfariatoplin- It&dii«i1l, pala- 
tinpof ViInK,Midbennan of Lithuania, who hod dislinguUhedliiiDwIfbjniBii;' 
tnililarj kchicvenuuilii, and gnuidMui of Kulziwlll Itiifti* (pan tS3]. I ex- 
trkct the fbllowiiignaiioe about liim Trom a work on tho I'oliib nobilU]', \>y 
tliD Jesuit NiMiecki, whom I haver alrcadjr quotod.and to whom it ia noenaitty 
to givo credit, thai, like hi* Itahamian fellair.Ji«nil Italliinun, be rmidi^rH 
jtniicv to the maritH of tnaiij of hi«countryn)<)n,wbDBoora«d ha oondFinii* ; — 
" lUving joioed with a coniidontLla force of bii own the hctnuia Cliod- 
kiewiei (a o#l>>bral«<l warrior), he diatiiifrnished hlmaelf ao marh aKainut the 
Swcdea, that ChodkiowicK, percniving hi* grrti valour and niililAr]r talmta, 
obtAiasd for him Ihn appoiatrorat to lb* office of field bolman (Becond in 
id). Now, when Chodkiewica waa n>gu«i] i^iial tbtr Turk*, Ihs 

ippclvdij ioTadnd Livonia, sod took tliga. tUdiiwill bavinv 

■ iiuuij' Irougii a* b» oonld, hanMMd the ensm;, and obtained 
_ i) odvantjigea over bim, but M he did not rvoeire ttny rcinforonmimta. 

he could not arrml, wiili a handful of »oldl«r«, the uverw helming force of 
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vent a Protestant subject from distinguishing himself, although 
it was against a Protestant nation, an important province was 

the enemy, who invaded Lithuania, and took Radziwill a. own castle, Birzep^^ 
Badziwill succeeded, however, notwithstanding the small number of hia 
troops, in preventing the Swedes from penetrating farther into Lithuania. 
This mischief was chiefly caused by the hatred of some people about the 
king, who could not look without envy on the deeds of that most excellent 
man, and calumniated him before the monarch, so that it came to pass that 
the great generalship of Lithuania, after the death of Chodkiewicz, was not 
given, as it ought to have been, to this nobleman, who had rendered snch 
services to his country. Notwithstanding this mark of royal disfavour, Rad- 
ziwill received the thanks of the diet for his defence of Lithuania. He did 
not, however, take any part in military affairs during: the life of Sigismund the 
Third, but after the accession of Vladislav the Fourth* lie was created £:reat 
hetman and palatine of Vllna^JHe concluded (1634) the peace with Muscovy, 
and afterwards made'&in expedition against the Swedes, which was soon ended 
by the conclusion of a peace. lie was strong in action and mighty in coun- 
sel. He died 1640, and was a zealous patron and defender of the Grenevese 
sect.'* — Nicsiecki, vol. viii., p. 64, t. ed. of 1841. 

-iia'dziwill was indeed as zealous a defender of the reformed religion as 
his father and grandfather, whose immense wealth and high dignities, no 
less than their eminent talents and patriotic virtues, had devolved upon him. 
He published, at his own expense, a new edition of the Bible, witkad^ication.. 
to his monarch, in which he said, in the name of his fellow-Protestants, that 
they were ready to appear before the Anointed of the Lord, and render 
an account of their faith, not from any human doctrines and traditions, but 
from the Scriptures inspired by the Holy Ghost. Although he did not make 
use of any such strong expressions as those which his predecessor Badsiwill 
the Black had employed in his dedication of the same Bible to Sigismund 
Augustus (page 152), he alluded to that dedication as a precedent to his own. 
The abolition of the Protestant church and school at Yilna, which was 
erected by the ancestors of Radziwill, and which all his efforts could not 
prevent, broke the heart of the old warrior, whose long life was spent in the 
service of his country, by defending it from the attacks of its external 
enemies, and struggling against the still more dangerous hostility of the 
Jesuit advisers of the monarch. Uis son Janus, pahitine of Vilna, and hetman 
or great general of Lithuania, was a gallant soldier and skilful leader, who 
rendered great services to his country during the war of the Cossacks (1648- 
54.) He defeated those rebels several times, who had devastated many 
other provinces, and secured Lithuania from their inroads. When Poland 
was invaded in 1655 by Charles Gustavus of Sweden, who was joined by many 
malcontents, and King John was obliged to retire from the country (jeiie next 
chapter), Lithuania was overrun by an immense Muscovite army, united 
with the revolted Cossacks, to whose assistance it was sent by the tzar. 
The Lithuanians, placed in such a perilous situation, acknowledged the king 
of Sweden as their hereditary sovereign, and declared their own independ- 
ence from Poland. This was dune by a convention concluded at Keydany 
on the 18th August 1651, and signed on behalf of Lithuania by Prince Janus 
Radziwill, a Protestant, the bishop of Samogitia, and another Roman Catho- 
lic senator. It was therefore a purely political, and not a religious affair; 
and was brought about, not fur the se])arate interests of the Protestants, but 
for those of the Lithuanians in general, who had no other means of escaping 
from a barbarous and cinicl enemy, than by acknowledging the sovereignty 
of a monarch whose authority was already recognised by a great part of Po- 
land ; and yet, strange to say, there are many writors who ascribe all this 
affair to the Protestantism of Radziwill, and accuse the Protestants of hav- 
ing abetted the Swedes, notwithstanding that a simple narration of facts 
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wierillflefl. The same thing ooourred in Polish Pruaeia, vhcTn 
Boveral towns, irritntod by the atttunptB which were macio by 
the Josuita ngatnet their reli^ous Iibert)-, scartely mnde nny 
resistance to Oustavus Adolphus, thouch fuvoiirablo circiim- 
BUinccB prevented tho loss of that province to Poland. His 
eon, Prince Vladii^lnv, was elected tzar by the Muscovites in 
1612, and would have occupied their throne without oppo- 
sition ; but instead of taking advantage of a circunistanoe so 
favourable to Poland, Sigiamund refused to confirm the treaty 
concluded to that effect by the Polish general Zolkiowski, and 
tried to possoes himaclf of the crown of Moscow. His known 
bigotry, and his zeal to propagate the union with Rome, were 
too well known, and led the fttuseovites to a desperate resists 
ance nguinst a connection with Poland, which they themselves 
had before sought. The influence of his Lovolaite advisers 
rendered him entirely subservient to the policy of Austria, 
whose interests ho always promoted, to the detriment of those 
of his own kingdom. Thus, when the Bohemians rose in de- 
fence of their religion and political liberties against the houBO 
of Austria, instead of imitating the policy of Oasimir Jaghel- 
Ion (page 102), who had supported that cognate nation Against 
a similar oppression, ho sent, without the consent of the diet, 
which, according to the constitution, was required for a war, 
a stron" body of Oossacks into Hungary, which greatly con- 
tributed to arrest the progress of llethlem Gabor, prince of 
Transylvania (page 10!t) ; and having irritated the sultan by 
this broach of neutrality, he involved Poland in a war w^th 
Turkey, na unnecessary as tnjuriuns to her interests. These 
calamities outweighed by far the advantages of the provinces 
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■imply fruni bkving bM« no lett<-r Iluui their Bohmd Cttbulio countrymm, 
nhilst the aitoy ■unricv roiiderFd to Ihrir ooqalrr l>j Protcstuit varriura 
will HtklMOirx are nmall* reconlod witboul uiy mviitivn of lh« rolig:iau of 
thrM) pminont individuaJi, Mi thai Uie gvnvmlitjr of randora bplievD tlicin 
to l»ve b«en fiamkn CUbolias. it is vcrj roniArkkblo Uui mitn; Falub 
wrttOTn, who OBird Tnv little about Rnmaoiani, coold not gi4 rid uf ui jii> 
volnnUrf prejudico •galaU tb" I'rotMtaau ;Knd it provv^ »rlniM, tnore Uimi 
an; thirift. ili'' tiiilli of Ov: .-iiJ.iraniir^ /..riiir !■ i«i~^ iihrjuUkTrtt, — > priDoi|da 
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of till- t^TMl eleotur, and afti'T h)> ileAiii t<i thi* jirint* jobitiiie of NenWrB. 
The royal boOMof lUvsria is dDKcndnl from tliat pliaccoa, klid It la OD ihb 
arcuuDi that cvwjr Radsivill i* n knight of th« lUvariaa famllj' order of St 
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which were conquered from Muscovy under liis roign, but 
were lost in a quarter of o, century after his death. 

Boing a Protestant, I may be suspected of having exagge- 
rated the pernicioua inHuences of the Roman Catholic reac- 
tion upon the destinies of my country ; hut this is a fact which 
IB now acknowledged by every impartial historian, and em- 
phatically proclaimed by a contemporary writer of acknow- 
ledged merit, and a Aoman Catholic bishop himself (Piasocki), 
who positively declares that all the mischief which happened 
during the roign of Sigismund the Third vas entirely due to 
the influence of the Jesuits.* 

Sigismund was succeeded by bis eldest eon, Vladislav the 
Fourth, who was of a character entirely opposed to that of 
his father. His mind was enlightened by considerable infot^ 
mation, which, with his experience of the evils caused by the 
bigotry of his father, produced in him so strong a dislike to the 
Jesuits, that ho never would admit any member of that order 
to his court. His naturally benevolent disposition and upright 
character made him loathe persecution, as well as every de- 
viation from conduct strictly honourable. He bestowed his 
favours and the offices of state according to the merit of the 
individuals, and without any regard to their religious persua- 
sion. His sincere efforts to arrest religious persecution were, 
however, unable to overcome the spirit of intolerance and 
bigotry which the Jesuits hod widely diffused, particularly 
amongst the numerous class of the inferior nobles educated in 
their schools. Although ho succeeded in repressing the mob 
riots against the Protestants, he was unable to prevent two 
great acts of legal persecution against the an ti- Romanists, 
namely, the abolition of the Protestant church and college at 
Vilna in 1640, and that of the celebrated Socinian school of 
Racow, ordered by diets, on account of alleged insults offered 
by the pupils of those schools to statues of saints. Vladislav 
made great efforts to allay the irritation created amongst the 

• " Si^iir fiium tjiaiem onni (1616) dteeutrat iptixpit eii/iien/i ngii praftctiu 
Audfua Bubtia, aOopiiiariai. Himo raJif, utorotiu, proaiAmt ad iUtid ^Mwm 
palreeinio taeerthliim Boeiilatit Jau, quod iilU i» omHilmt eoMwMirtf. Cb^ 
Hlri^e, tomjunela Optra, in pritata cMhjuU, ipiai >;»>■ umper patiiaiil, mUkitaMM 
rt^ttH adto evMlrixiranI, mI omhia eoniliii wnim aymt, a <iN/i«Dniiii ipa d evra, 
HIM Hiri ab tonm Jaron fumUnia. jiKn (t ■'■ finblidi ntgttia, iifi n^gmbaM, ^lad 
Ttt dtctntera, taiM wijan rt^aUifa ptrtciito, quod ad kajiumodi /•iniliariUtM) | 
r^ii atnmubaHfur pcrwmz f/mwrrtiM tonfimir tt eoiiein%atiiTj a tckoliii «•( n 
maguttrio (N>rilMni>i rottpMomns reivm ft ilalHi petUia prvma frptrta. Haajitt 
eaaia unUa full tnvnm, Hon In dmnc^kit wlmn, ni in puUiei4, ut Hadticii, 
SukU, LiteuieiMque, rigit ralioHUnu, tt tantn taeril/yii erimra rtpalabalur, n fata 
Miii«i tona dieta fnctan ttprtkttAiiut, ft ntaiiii ^i Hon ipai apiilaiiderai,filtilk 
ad dlgHitalm arfila* pauhat." (Clraniai Oalarum in Eanpa. Cnusov, 164^ 
-dann.Uie.) 
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population of tho Ukraine, * or the south-eastern provinces of 
Poland, by the attempts which had been made to force upon 
them the union. He confirmed the hierarchy elected by the 
adherents of the anti-union church (p. 206), which was much 
invigorated by tlie foundation of the celebrated academy of 
Kioff by Peter Mohila, a prelate of a superior character, high 
birth, and great leaming.-f- The death of that monarch, who 
by his personal qualities kept down the evil passions of reli- 
gious hatred conjured up by the reign of his infatuated father, 
let them again loose with the utmost violence, and brought 
upon the country the most terrible calamities, which I shall de- 
scribe in my next chapter. 

* The appellation of l^iratii^, which literally signifieB ** border," was given 
to the boitler provinces of Poland, Mascovj, and Turkey, which are now all 
under the Russian dominion. I have mentioned, page 206, the CkMOMcks 
who inhabited the Polish province of this name. 

t Peter Mohila was the son of a reigning prince of Moldavia, and nearly 
related to tho first families of Poland. He studied at the university of Paris, 
and afterwards served with distinction in the Polish army during the Turkish 
war of 1621. He entered tho church in 1628, and in 1633 was elected Arch- 
bishop of KiofT. He published several works, the most remarkable of which 
is his Expontion of the FaUk of the EoMtem Oiunik^ which had been approved 
of by all the patriarchs of the east. It was published in Polish and Polidi- 
Russian, at Kioff, in 1637. It has been printed several times in Greek, and 
translated into I^atin by the learned Swede, Laurentius Normann, bishop of 
Gottcnburg. It was also translated into German. 
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POLAND— (CONTINUED.) 

Beign of John Casimir — Revolt of the Cossacks— Reconciliation with them 
prevented by the bigotry of the Roman Catholic bishops — Invasion and 
expulsion of the Swedes — Persecution and expulsion of the Socinians 
— Reign of John Sobieski — Pillage and destruction of the Protestant 
church of Vilna at the instigation of the Jesuits — Judicial murder of 
Lyszczynski — Election and reign of Augustus the Third — First legsJ 
enactment against the religious liberty of the Protestants surreptitiously 
introduced under the influence of Russia — Opposition of the Roman 
Catholic patriots against that measure — Noble efforts of Lednchowski 
to defend the rights of his Protestant countrymen, threatened by the 
intrigues of the Bishop Szaniawski — Judicial murders of Thorn — Re- 
flections upon that event — Pastoral Letter addressed by the Bishop 
Szaniawski to the Protestants — Representations made by foreign powers 
in favour of the Polish Protestants serve only to increase their perseca- 
tion — They are deprived of political rights — Melancholy conation of 
the Polish Protestants under the reign of Augustus the Third — Noble 
conduct of Cardinsd Lipskl. 

Vladislav was succeeded by his brother, John Oasimir, who 
had been a Jesuit and a cardinal, but whom the pope had re- 
lieved from his vows, on his election to the throne. A mo- 
narch with such precedents could not be expected to have the 
tolerant sentiments of his deceased brother, although he was 
by no means so bigoted as his father. Vladislav had scarcely 
closed his eyes, when a terrible revolt of the Cossacks of the 
Ukraine broke out, and was joined by crowds of peasantry 
belonging to the Eastern Church. The country was quite un- 
prepared for such a disaster, when the rebels, headed by 
Chmielnitzki, a Polish noble of the Greek religion, and a man 
of great talents and energy, were advancing with an irresistible 
force. The king, who marched against the rebels with an army 
inadequate to the emergency, was besieged by them in his 
fortified camp. His ruin seemed inevitable; but Chmielnitzki, 
and the principal leaders of the Cossacks, stopped on the brink 
of the precipice into wliich they were hurrying their country; 
the voice of patriotism made itself heard in their hearts, and 
silenced that of religious hatred and other evil passions. A 
pacification was arranged between the sovereign and his re- 
volted subjects. Chmielnitzki, who had been besieging his 
monarcli, paid him tho homage of a faithful liege, demanded 
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his pardon on his bent knee, ant) received from hh monarch the 
nomination of hetman (gonoral) of the CoHsackB, whose poli- 
ticul and religious rights were oonfirmod on that occasion. 
One of the principal conditioDs of that pucificutioD was, that 
the archbishop uf KiufT, motropolitan of the Greek Church of 
Poland, fihouhl have a. neat in the senate. This condition, 
dcniandi-'d b)' the Cussaoks, was not only juat — for it was but 
right that tho head of a church, followed by the population of 
whole provinces, should have a cent in tho senate, where every 
Ilomau Cathoiio bishop hud a place — but it was also very ad- 
vantageous for the interests of the whole country that tho 
spiritual chief of eo formidable a body aa tho Cosaat-ka should 
bo a mombvr of the supreme council of the state, since it could 
not fail jfrently to assist in maintaining; that warlike but unruly 
population in their allegiance to tho Polish crown. Yet, not- 
withstanding the justice and expediency of this arrangement, 
it was fruKtratod by tho arrogant bigotry of the Roman Oa- 
tholic prelates, because, when the Greek archbishop of Kioff, 
Sylvester Kossowaki, whose patriotic efforts bad chiefly con- 
tributed to bring back tho revolted Cossacks to their duty, 
srrivoil to take bis seat in the senate, the above-mentioned 
prelates left its hall in a body, declaring that they would never 
sit with a schii^matic. All the representations which were 
mode to tho bishops about the injustice of their conduct, and 
the dangers to which it exposed tho countrj', remained fruit- 
less; and this insult, by which tho patriotic services of tlie 
arohbishop of KioiT were repaid, produced a violent irritation 
amongst the Cossacks, which soon led to another n-volt. The 
Cossacks being defeate<l, attached themselves to the tzar of 
Muscovy, who with an immense force attacked Poland, which 
waiS St tlie same lime invaded by Charles Gustavus, king of 
Sweden. This lost named monarch, taking advantage of the 
great discontent which prevailed in Poland aguiiiat John Casi- 
niir, entered that country with a large force of chosen troops. 
Ho was joined by crowds of malcontents, and in a very short 
timo occupied tho principal part of the country. His high 
military talents, the strict diseipUno of his anny, and his con- 
ciliating manners, soon won for him a great popularity amongst 
tho Poles; and as all ratioual patriots saw the m-cesaity of 
having a monarch cajiablo of defending the country from ita 
external and internal enemies, they offered the crown tu 
Charles Guatavns, demanding the convocation of a diet for 
his formal election, Tho choice of a Protr-stant monarch of 
such a charnetor as Charles Gustavus would have crushed at 
once tho faction of the Jesuits, and evtabUnbed a strong 
government: and, considering that Sweden then possessed ' 
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the nortli of Germany oxtensivo provinces conti^ous to 
land, and was a constitutional kingdom, there can bo no doubt 
tliat the choice of its monarch to the Polish throne would 
liave established in the north of Europe a powerful constitu- 
tional empire, which would have been more than a match for 
Austria, and would have prevented the tzars of Muscovv from 
making any progress towards the west. Unfortunately tbia 
combination was frustrated by the arrogant reply which 
Charles Gustavus, elated with success, gave to the Polish de- 
putation sent to request him to convoke a diet for his election — 
that " he needed not such a formality, being already master 
of the county by his sword." This insolent answer, by which 
he declared Poland a conquered countrj-, deeply wounded the 
feelings of the nation. They abandoned the king of Sweden; 
and his forces, attacked on all aides, were expelled from Po- 
land. Peace was restored by the treaty of Oliva in 1660, 
concluded under the mediation and guarantee of England, 
France, and Holland. The Protestants suffered, during tho 
wars which I have described, more than the rest of the inha- 
bitants. In Great Poland they were persecuted for the ex- 
cesses committed by the Swedes on Roman Catholics ; * whilst 
many of their churches, and several of tho Socinians, were 
destroyed by the Cossacks, who made no ditTerenco between 
Roman Catholics and Protestants, regarding them all alike 
OB the enemies of their church. 

John Casimir, who had fled to Silesia during the Swedish 
invasion, when recalled by tho nation, made a solemn declara- 
tion, committing himself and his kingdom to the especial care 
of the blessed Virgin, and vowing at the same time to remove 
tho grievances of the lower orders, and to convert the here- 
tics, which signified to persecute them. The 6rst part of this 

* The Swedish troops, who bt the beginaing )iad mainlamed a ilrict dU- 
cipline, became guilty of greKt ntrocilies, wbeo (he cODnlr7 rate agtunst 
lli<Mn, and they committed barbarous cruelties againat several Roman Ca- 
tholic clerg;nieD. This was rotallated upon tho Protestants. Msnj muii- 
■tors and oilier individuali beloogiiDg to the Bohemian confession were ranr* 
dered, tuid llicir churches, iiiclading that of Liwa, with a celebrated tehool, 
were burnt. There is a curious initnnicript in the arc hi episcopal library of 
Lambeth, Ullivita i* PrMManlit ConftaiaHU BuhrmbB Ecdeiiai AiUi^inXi 
furor, written by Uartmann and Cyrill, Protestant clorfsymeu, and profesaon 
of tbe school of Lissa, who call themselves " the exiles of Christ," and who 
were sent to Iloltaud and Oreat Britain to a»k suceoar for their distressed 
brethren, which was granted them with much liberulity by the Protestaut* 
of these conntrics. It contains a description of tbe most revolting barbo- 
ritics iudicled upon Proleatanta, without respect to age or sex ; and conelodc* 
with the words, diior odal plura a^dm. There was also a printed slateraent 
eoiDposed after this manuscript, which was submitted by the deleg»tni Ia 
Cromwell, who authorized them, by an ordinance dated 2d May IGSS^ U) 
raise subscriptions tliroughoul tljc country. 
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VOW, IioweTGr Cliristianlike and prnieeworthj', was not even 
nttempUd. Its fulGlmcnt was therefore restricted to tho 
reduction of the heretics. The number of Protestants was 
still considerable, and amongst them were several inHuential 
families. They were, moreover, supported by the interest of 
foreign princes of their persuasion, at that time allies of Po- 
land. The Socinians were therefore regarded as the only fit 
objects for tho fulfilment of the royal vow; and a Jesuit nameil 
Karwat urged the diet of 1658 to show its gratitude to God 
by deeds. This diet enacted a law, by which it was forbid- 
<len, under tho severest penalties, to profess or propagate So- 
ciniauism in the Polish dominions; and those who did so, or in 
any way favoured that sect, were threatened with immediate 
punishment by death. There was granted, however, to those 
who should persevere in that belief, a term of three years for 
tho sale of their property and the recovery of their dues. 
Perfect security was promised to them during that term; but 
the exercise of their religion was prohibited, and they were 
not allowed to take any part in the affairs of tho country. 
This enactment was not based on political considerations, nei- 
ther did it impute to tho Socinians any act of treason, but 
was entirely founded on theological grounds, and chiefly on 
tho fact that they did not admit tho pro-oternity of Jesus 
Christ — a rather odd reason in a country where Jews were 
tolerated, and Mahommedans received the rights of all other 
oitizcDS. Tho term of three years, granted by the diet of 
IGSH, was abridged to two by that of 1659, which decreed 
tliat on the 1 Uth July 1 6CU all tho Socinians who had not em- 
braced Itomunism should leave the country, under tho penal- 
ties prescribed by the diet of lti58. ily (he same enactment 
those Socinians who might abjure their persuasion were for- 
bidden to embrace any other confession than that of Rome, 
because many of tlirm had become Protestants to avoid the 
aorerity of the law of 1C58. 

Owing to tho sbortnoss of time, the state of the country, 
ruined by war, and the grcedinefls of purchasers, who took 
advantage of their unfortunate position, the Socinians woro 
oblif^I to sell their properties for prices winch bore no pro- 
portion to their real value. Meanwhile, persecution of every 
kind was heaped on them. Thoy were reganled as outlaws; 
and OS every kind of religious exorcise was disallowed to them, 
nothing was more easy tnan to find cause for persecuting them 
on that ground. The Soclnianit, in order to avoid tins fate, 
made an attempt of such an extraordinary nature, tliat it is 
impossible to explain how they could have deluded themselves 
for a moment into a belief of it» feasibility. Tltoy presented 
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a petition to the king against the enactment of 1658, promis- 
ing to prove that there was no fundamental difference between 
their tenets and the doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church. 
This proposition was rejected. They sought protection, or at 
least intercession, from foreign powers; but although the treaty 
of Oliva in 1660 secured to all the religious confessions of Po- 
land the same rights which they had enjoyed before the war, 
and Sweden endeavoured to secure those of the Socinians, it- 
was of no avail; neither were the representations made in 
their favour by the Elector of Brandenburg of any service. 
Despair induced the Socinians to propose a reunion with tho 
Roman Church, arranged by means of a friendly colloquy. 
This was authorized by the Bishop of Cracow, who might have 
reasonably expected that the Socinians were seeking an oppor^ 
tunity of entering the pale of his church with some appearance 
of conviction, and not by mere compulsion. Indeed, it could 
not be supposed by any sensible person, that such clever con- 
troversialists as the Socinians were, would flatter themselves 
with the hope of obtaining concessions from a church whose 
doctrines were diametrically opposed to their own. Such, 
however, was not the case: the Socinians seriously maintained 
their arguments at the colloquium of Koznow (10th March 
1660); and it is almost needless to add, that this aflair pro- 
duced no result whatever. Nothing, therefore, remained to 
them but to leave the country before the expiration of the 
appointed term — a measure which was accompanied with great 
hardships, notwithstanding tho attempts to alleviate their 
sufferings which were made by several eminent noblemen, 
who, although professed Romanists, were connected by ties 
of blood and friendship with many of the Socinians. They 
dispersed into different parts of Europe; a great part went 
to Hungary and Transylvania, having in the latter country 
many coreligionists. Tho Queen of Poland permitted many 
of them to settle in the Silesian principalities of Oppein 
and Ratibor, which belonged to her, and some princes of 
Silesia did the same. Being dispersed in several parts of that 
country, they did not form any congregation, and either gra- 
dually left it, or became converts to Protestantism. A con- 
siderable number of them established a congregation at Man- 
hfiim» under tho protection of the palatine of the Rhine "rT)ut 
they soon became suspected of propagating their doctrines, 
which, considering their known zeal in this respect, was pYo- 
bably the case, and were obliged to disperse. They withdrew 
for the most part into Holland, where they could enjoy full 
religious liberty, and where there were some Socinians, who, 
together with those of England and Germany, gave consider- 
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able aamB for tho support of thtir brethren banished from 
Poland. I have no information about tlieir fortunes in that 
country; but I am inclined to think that they had a largo 
congregation, as they were able to publish at Amsterdam, in 
1 6Sl|L5Nejs_Tc6taiiieiit-in tho Polidi language. , A numbor 
ofSocimans retired to Prussia, where they met a hospitablo 
reception from their countryman. Prince Jioguslav Itadziwill,* 
tho laat Protestant of his family, who waa j^ovcmor ofTtrilt 
province for the Elector of Brandenburg. They formed two 
setticroent*, called Rutuw and Andrcnswalde, near' the fron- 
tiers of Poland. la 1779 the inhabitants of these places re- 
ceived from tho government an authorization to build a church ; 
but their congregation, which had never been considerable, 
gradually decreased, and, according to thu oBicial information 
which 1 obtained on that subject in 1838, through the kind- 
ness of tlio latu llaron iJulow, Prussian minister at the Dritisk. 
court, that of Andrcaswalde subsisted till 1803, whon it was 
dissolved; and thero were in Prussia at that time (1838) 
only two gontlemon, the hut surviving members of the once 
oelobratod Sooiuian aeot, — a Morsztyn and a Solilichtyng, both 
very old men, and the reproeentatives of names distinguished 
in thu political and religious annals of Poland. The rest of 
that sect hud become Protestants, as had also the families of 
the above-mentioned individuals. In Poland itself, since their 
expulsion in 16G0, no vestige has existed of the sect which 
once reokoDcd amongst its followers some of the great familicB 
of the land, and which was celebrated over all Europe for tho 
talents and learning of its members. 

The ranks of the Protestants were now completely broken. 
They lost their nrincipal supports in the powerful familiea 
of Uadxiwillond £>eszc£vnskit.the Protestant line of the former 
having become oxtinot in 10G9, and tho latter having passed 
to thu Church of Rome. The Leazczynskie, however, on be- 
coming Roman Catholics, did not turn persecutors of th'oir an- 
cient Corel iiponists, but. on the contrary, remained their kind 
patrons, sheltering, by their influence, the Protestant inhabi- 
tants of Lisso — a town which belonged to them — from tho 
peroucution of their enemies. 

King John Sobieski was a man of a very enlightened mind, 
and strongly opposed to religious persecution; but the limited 
royal autliority was unable to maintain the laws, which still 
ovkoowli.-dged a perfect equality of religions confoMion^; and 
during his reign two disgraceful events marked the power 
which tbo Roman clerg}' had ac<iuired in Poland, and tiio 
manner in which they were inclined to uso it. 
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I have stated that the Protestunt church of Vilna was a 
lished in 1640, by the di^cree of a, diet, which prohibited i 
ProtcBtanta from having a place of worship within the wa 
of the town. They therefore built a ehurcli, an hospital, ai 
a houso for their ministers, in a suburb. On the 2d April 
1682, a numerous mob, led on by many students of the Jesuit 
college, attacked the above-mentioned church, razed it to tho 
ground, ejected the dead bodies from their coffins, and, after 
having treated them with the greatest indignity, cut them 
into pieces, and burnt them. All the property on the premises 
was either pillaged or destroyeil, as well as many important 
documents, which were deposited there as in a place of safety. 
The riot continued for two days, without any interruption from 
the authorities; and the rector of the Jeeuit college, being 
called upon to interfere in a riot created by his students, not 
only refused to do so, but commended their proceedings. The 
ministers were saved by a Uoman Catholic nobleman called 
Puzyna, who arrived with a number of armed men, and con- 
ducted them to the convent of the Franciscan monks, who 
save them shelter, and treated them with great kindness. 
John Sobieski having been informed of the outrage, imme- 
diately nominated a commission to investigate the affiiir, and 
to punish tho criminals. This commission, composed of the 
Bishop of Vilna and several dignitaries of the state, after the 
most careful investigation, condemned several rioters, students 
of the Jesuits' college, and others, to the penalty of death, 
and ordered the restoration of the pillaged property; but the 
Jesuits bribed the jailors, who let the guilty escape from pri- 
son, and only a very small portion of the stolen property could 
begot back. The king desired that the Jesuits should pa]" 
the damages caused by tho rioters ; but as he could not obtai 
this act of justice for his Protestant subjects, they rebul 
their church at their own espense." The other crime whit 
disgraced that period was tho judicial murder of Casimi 
Lyszczynski, a respectable landowner, perpetrated by thi 
clergy in epito of Subieski's efforts to save that innocent vitv 
tim of fanaticism; an event which is described by all the 
historians of John Sobieski, and deserves a particular notice. 
Lyszczynski was perusing a book entitled Theolo^ia ^faturalit, 
by Henry Alsted, a Protestant divine; and finding that tl 
arguments which the author employed to prove the existeni 
of the Deity were so confused that it was possible to dedui 
from them quite contrary consequences, he added on the mar- 
gin the following words : — Eno, non est Deus, — evidently ridi- 

2 conUiusUienholijoftlie judicial proceed- 
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culing the arguments of tlio autlior. Thia circumstance was 
found out by a debtor, of Lyszczj-nski, called Urzoska, who 
denounced liim us an utheiat, delivering, as the evidence of his 
accusation, a eupy of Uie work, with tho above-mentioned an- 
notation, to Witwicki, bitihop of Posen, who took up the afTuir 
with the greatest keenness. He was zealously seconded by 
^aluski, bishop of Kioff, a prolato known for his groat learn- 
ing, and not devoid of merit in other respects, which, however, 
proved no check aj^ainst religious fanaticism.* The king, 
who was very far from countenancing such enormities, at- 
tempted to save Lj-sxczynski, by ordering that, being a Lithu- 
anian, he should bo judged at Vihm; but nothing could shelter 
the unfortunate man against the fanatical rage of the two 
bishops; and the great privilege of a Polish noble, that ho 
could not bo imprisoned before his condemnation, and which 
heretofore was sacredly observed, even with great criminals, 
woA violated. On the simple accusation of his debtor, sup- 
ported by two bishops, the affair was brought before the diet 
of I6tii}, before which the clergy, but particularly Bishop Za- 
luDki, acousell Lyszczynaki of having denied the cxisteneo of 
Uod, aixl uttered blasphemies against the holy virgin and the 
saints. The unfortunate victim, horrihed by his perilous po- 
sition, acknowledged all that was imputed to him, made a 
full recantation of what ho might havo said or written against 
the dootnnes of the Ktmian Cutholie Church, and deelared 
his entire submission to its uuthority. This was, however, of 
no avail to him; and the diet, instigated by the bliis])heinoua 
represenUttimis of the clergy, decreed that LysxcKynaki should 
have his tongue pulled out, be beheaded, and then burnt. 
This atrocious sentence was executed; and Zaiueki htmiself 
gives a relation of what he considered an net of piety and jus- 
tice. The king was horroretnick at this news, and exclaimed 
that the imiuisition could not do any thing worse. Justice 
reijuires it to be added, that Pope Innocent the Eleventh, in- 
stead of approving, bitterly censured, this disgraceful ulfair. 
Atrocities similar to this which 1 have related have taken 
place in diiTerent parts of Kuropo; and it was just about that 
time that not only men, but women and young girls, were 
nmrdcn-tl in Scottnm), not for an alleged blasphemy against 
liod, tut for nfuiiing to acknowledge the spiritual supremacy 
of the king. The remarkable part of this event is tnv elToct 
«f the Konianist reaction upon thu country, as proved by the 
fact tlut the king was now unnblu to prevent an act of atro- 
cious futiatieism, wluch a century in^loro he would not have 
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been permitted to commit. I commend this circumetanco 
the consideration of all those who beliuve a, Roman Cathulio 
reaction impossible. 

Zahiski gives the following account of this nofanotis tran»- 
action : — " After the reciuitation the culprit was conducted to 
the ecafTold, where the executioner tore with a burning iron 
the tongue and the mouth, iniih which he had be^n emtl aitainM 
God; after which hia hands, the instruments of the abomioi 
production, were burnt at a slow fire, an<! the sacrilogii 
paper was thrown into the flamcG; finally, liimsdr, that ni< 
eter of his century, that doicide, was thrown into the exp 
tory flames, if such a crime may be atoued for." * I tbu 
that these lines of the learned bishop are as blasphemous 
any thing that could be imputed to the unfortunate victim 
his fanaticism. 

The Elector of Saxony, who was elected after the domiso 
of John Sohieski in 1690, under the name of Augustus tho 
Second, on his aocession, confirmed, in the usual manner, the 
rights and liberties of the a nti- Romanists; hut a new condi- 
tion was added to the Pacta Convenfa, or the constitutional 
guarantees to which tho kings swore at their election, that ho 
should not grant them any senatorial or other important dig- 
nities and offices. Although that monarch was by no meaua 
a bigoted Roman Cathoho, but rather indificrent about reli- 
gious matters, having abandoned tho Lutheran Confession fc 
the sake of the crown of Poland, he permitted the bishops 
do as they ehosc with tlie heretics, in order to gain them o> 
to his political views. The accession of Stanislaus Leszci 
ski, who was elected in 1704, after the expulsion of Augui 
by Charles tho Twelfth, inspired the Proteetants with 
hope that they might yet peacefully enjoy all the rights whit 
the constitution of the country guaranteed to them, in oommon 
with the other citizens. These expectations wore warranted 
by the enlightened mind of tho newly-elected monarch, as woU 
OS by the influence of Charles tho Twelfth, to whom he owod 
his crown. The treaty of alliance concluded between King 
Stanislaus and the Swedish monarch, expressly guaranteed ' ' 
tho Protestants of Poland the full enjoyment of the rights 
liberties secured to them by the laws of the oountrj-, abo 
ing all restrictions established in later times. The hopt 
the Protestants, who were peraeeuted by the troops of Ft 
tho Great, as partizans of Stanislaus Lcszczjneki, were oi 
thrown with the fortune of Charles the Twelfth at tho ba1 
of Fultava. Augustus the Second repossossed himself, i 
Peters asmistancv, of the Polish throne, which Stanislaus 
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ol>liged to vacate. Augustus, in order to reetoro completely 
hia authority, which woa partially disputud by some pnrtizans 
of Ilia adversary, introduced into Poland a large body of Saxon 
troojia, who committed many excessea. A confederation of the 
inhnbitants was formed under the presidency of Leduchowski, 
in I71-i, nnd a war was carried on with the Saxon troops. 
At last Peter the Great offered his mediation between tne 
king and the nation, and his ambasBodor brought about a 
trcnty to tliat effect, which was concluded at Warsaw on tho 
3d November 1716. Tho chief negotiator of that treaty waa 
Szaniawski, bishop of Cujavia, who owed his elevation to the 
influence of Potor tho Groat, and was entirely devoted to him. 
This prolate succeeded by his intrigues in rendering groat ser- 
vices to KuEsia and Rome, by sacrificing to them the interests 
of his own country. Under the pretence of economy, of a more 
effectual organization. Sic, the standing anny of Poland was 
reduced, by a clause of that treaty, to a number entirely in- 
ade<}uato for tho defence of an extensive country ; whilst the 
fourth article of tho same treaty ordained, under the pretext 
of correcting tho abuses which hod crept into tho country 
during tho invasion of tho Swedes, and by a false interpreta- 
tion of some laws, that all the ProLcatanl churches which had 
been built since 1632 should bo demolished, and that the Pro- 
testants should not be permitted, except in places where they 
had churches previously to the above-mentioned times, to have 
any public or private meetings for the purpose of preaching or 
singmg. A breach of this regulation wa» to be punished, for 
the first time by a fine, for the second by imprisonment, for 
tho third by banishment. Foreign ministers were nllowod to 
have divine servieo in their dwellings, but the natives who 
should assist at it were to bo subjected to the above-mentioned 
penalties. 

The policy of Russia was very remarkable on that occasion, 
for it accomplished at once two great objects; it diBamied 
Poland, and provided a pretext for future interference in tho 
affairs of that country, by creating a discontented party, sura 
to bo oppressed at home, and tlioroforo eager to look for a 
protector abroad. King Augustus the St^cond on that occa- 
sion betrayed the intoreata of the country which had elected 
him for its monarch, in a manner that cannot bo adcquatoly 
stigmatised; and il is now proved that ho enteKained tho 
prmect of partitioning Poland with Peter tho Great- 
Even before the conclusion of tho treaty, the clergy began 
to promulgate tho article in question, which they stuck on tho 
doors of many churches, declaring it a law of the land. Tin* 
pro<luccd not only grout alarm amongst the Protestants, but 
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goneral indignation amongst tlie better paH of tlie Itomu 
Oatholica; and protests poured in from all sides against the 
measure. These protests were addressed to the mar^lial of 
tho confederation, Leduohowski, by the first persons ta tlie 
country, as for instance, Fruicc Casimir Sapieua, palatine of 
Vilna, Prince Vladislav Sapieha, palatine of Brest, Prince 
Radziwill, chancellor of Lithuania, Prince Czartoryski, vice- 
chancellor of the same country, Stanislav Potocki, commander 
of tho Lithuanian army, SkorzewsUi, marshal of the confedera- 
tion of Posen, kc, all of thorn bearing tho most unqualified 
testimony to the patriotism of the Protestants, and to the 
Hervices rendered by them to tho country. But tho most re- 
markable of these remonstrances (and one which I mentioD 
with a feeling of pride that there was in my country a Uoman 
Catholic prelate who, at a time when the Jesuits entirely 
ruled the country, had the courage to raise his voice in behalf 
of the cause of justice and humanity) was that of Ancuta, 
bishop of Miesionopolis, coadjutor of Vilna, and referendary 
of Lithuania. Ho addressed to Szaniawski a letter, giving a 
flattering testimony to the patriotism of tho Protestants, and 
urging that no restrictions against them should be extended 
to Lithuania. 

Leduchowski warmly CBpousod the cause of his Protestant 
fellow-citizens, and insisted that the rights granted to them 
by the laws of the country should be strictly maintained. 
Szaniawski returned a quibbling answer, which did not satisfy 
Leduchowski, who presented the project of an article confirni- 
ing tho rights granted to the Protestants by the law of 1573 
(pngol77), notwithstanding all ordinances or regulations to 
the contrary. Nothing could bo more explicit than this pro- 
ject ; but the honest and patriotic intentions of Leduchowski, 
which, if executed, would have averted many calamities from 
the country, were thwarted by the artful Bishop Szaniawski, 
who succeeded in substituting for Leduchowski's project the 
following explanation of the obnoxious article : — " We main- 
tain all the old rights and privileges of tho dissidents in r«l^ ■ 
gion, but all abuses shall bo abolished,"* '^M 

• Leduchowski was a gentlemau of krgc fortane, but entirely free fre^^B 
Kinbiliou. Ha did not (nke any psrt in Ihe Blrii);i;lc between AuBnalui Im^ 
Second and Staniskus LeeEczjnski ; and, having reused tlic favour* of bolk 
these moijiirchs, he alwaj'S lived on liil ettatee. Enjoying the iiighcst GOa- 
fideiico of his countrymen, he was elected to several public offices. H&ving 
no children, ho made a will, by which he beqiienthed bii property to mltc^ ^ 
tivcs, to charcbc?, and to Ihe poor. But wbeii he anw the cuiinlry in di 
bis [latriotism overcame his attachment to hit relutivea, and all liia o 
ftble and devoUoual inlriitioiM ; be cancelled his ir ill, and devoted »I1 I 
fortune to tho maintenance of the lrno|i8 nf tlio confederation. liis patri ' 
biu was unalloyed by personal or ])oliticitI haired ; and )io cuustonlly Oppo 



The country was wewiod by tho wars and diBtarbances to 
which it had beon exposed for many years, and longed for 
peace at any price. Tho diet, therefore, convoked for tho 
Gontinnatioii of the treaty between Augustus the Second and 
tho nation, lasted only eevcn hours, during wliicli the above- 
mentioned treaty wa^. read ami signed ; and on that account 
it lias been nicknamed tho dumb diet. The king gave a de- 
claration to the Protestants, who petitioned him on tho sub- 
joct, that the rights Bcciire<l to them by law were not invali- 
dated by tho treaty in question. This declaration, as well as 
the explanations given to Leduchowski, could not be of much 
service to tho Protestants, because the word abusfs gave tho 
greatest latitude to Romanist persecution, as all religious 
transactions not belonging to their own church were considered 
by its zealous followers as so many abuses that ought to bo 
abolished. 

This first legal enactment against the religious liberty of 
the Protestants, surreptitiously obtained, did not touch their 
political rights: and yet at the diet of 1718, Ptotrowski, a 
Protestant member, was prevented by the priestly faction 
from taking his seat, in spite of the remonstrances of the moro 
rnlightened members of the diet, although there was no law 
excluding Protestants from tho legislature of the countrj'. 
But the moat flagrant act of persecution conmiitted during 
tho reign of Augustus tho Second was tho affair of Thorn, 
whit^h produced a great sensation over the whule of Europe. 

Tho town of Thorn, situated in Polish I'russia, and inha- 
bited chiefly by a population of Uerman origin, became Pro- 
testant in the sixtcentli century, Tho citizens were always 
distinguished by their loyalty to the kings of I'oland ; and 
they valiantly defended their town agamst Charles tho 
Twelfth, remaining firm in thoir allegianco to Augustus tho 
Second. It wu tho invariable policy of tho Jesuits to plant 
their cMtablishments in the niidiit of anti-Romonist popula- 
tions, in order to make proselytes from amongst them for their 
church. Thus, after a long opposition to them by tho inh^ 
titunts, they sucocedcd in establishing thoir college in that 
town, the Protestant inhabitants of whioh wero exposed to 
continual annoyance from the pupils of the college, who wcro 

thoM «bo «i<hcd to detfaroDO tho nannrch, bxing bjmwlf no othar 
obhct Ih&ii tu iccure lli* Uhi-rly uid {i«m« of hia cuuntr^. ( \'ih HnU&rt't 
t,dtr A'Hnkit ^t la Piioynt, torn. iJ.) Such ww the nniiwnt pBlriol, 
iMt vho Blood np for the ri)[lit« of hit CvlloiT'dlitenR •rbooa «^r<vd *aa 
I own 1 and tlio rvligioiu fwliaj; bjr which he wm guided in Uw di>< 
of his uroprrtir, when iUucrilli'a wunot rvquired tijlli* wonts of tho 
MiH «.ir...;»-ilb ^m^vM^ tk.* I.,. ,v.j H-i ...1 ..^ j1 i -^..^„« r. 
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inspired, as elsewbero, with a fatiiitical hatred of the Pfoh 
tants. The ministers were also continually harassed by i' 
Jesuits. 

It was natural that such proceedings should produce tM 
lent irritation, and lead to collisions; and indeed, on the 16 ' 
July 1724, a fight took place, during a procession of 1 
Jesuits, between their pupils and a number of Proteatanliri 
boys. One of the former being arrested for his riotous con- 
duct by the authorities of the city, his comrades soizcd a 
Protestant boy, ill treated him, and carried him as a prisoner 
into their college, the rector of which refused to liberate him 
on the demand of the authorities of the town. This produced a 
great excitement amongst the inhabitants: and a large crowd 
assembled before the college, and liberated the Protestant 
boy, without, however, committing any excesses. As they 
wore retiring, shots were fired at them from the college, which 
excited the crowd to such a degree, that it broke into the col- 
lege, carried away the furniture, and burnt it. Order waa, 
however, soon restored, and no lives were lost. 

The Roman Catholic wTiters maintain that the people, har- 
ing taken possession of the college, destroyed several images 
of the Saviour, of the Virgin, and of the saints, threw upon 
the ground the host, and offered various insults to their reli- 
gion ; but this allegation is denied by Protestants. It is, 
however, very likely that some images wore destroyed by the 
populace. 

This afforded the JcHuits an excellent opportunity for in- 
flicting a new blow on the Protestants of Poland. Thoy 
therefore immediately spread over all the countiy a printed 
account of what they gave out as a sacrilege, representing it 
to the nation as an insult offered to the Divine Majesty, call- 
ing out for exemplary vengeance on the Protestants of Thorn, 
and recommending that their churches and schools should be 
taken from thera, and, together with the government of t)ie 
city, bo handed over to the liomaniete. Their representation 
produced a strong impressiou on the pubUo mind ; and the 
consequent excitement was so great, that at the elections, 
which were then proceeding, the constituencies enjoined their 
representatives not to enter upon the discharge of any datyj 
until the offended majesty of God should be avenged, a om 
kind of agitation, indeed, was omitted that could inspire f 
fanatical hatred against the Protestants of Thorn. Ageof 
wore employed for the purpose of circulating prints over i 
the country, representing the alleged sacrilege ; public fas 
and prayers were ordered by the clergy; and both the pulplfl 
and the confessional wcro converted into powerful eogtiioa r 
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a^tatton. There was alao no lock of alleged miracles, as, for 
instance, that tho broken iiua|!;G3 hud emitted blood, Szo. 

A commission, compoaod of occlesiafltics and lajmon. all 
Roman Catholic-s waa appointed by the king to investigate 
the affiiir. At the investigation, which was directed by the 
Jesuits, only the evidence of witnesses presented by them wa« 
admitted, whilst tliose whom the FrotcstantH brought forward 
were rejected, on the alleged ground of tht<ir being accumplicea 
in tho crime. More than sixty persons were imprisoned; and 
the afluir was brought before the tribunal called the Assessorio) 
Court, which was the supreme court of appeal for the towns. 
Tliis tribunal, composed of the first judicial officers of tho 
state, wouid certainly have given a fair trial to the accused 
party; but it was swamped by the addition of forty new mem- 
bers, cho5enforthoocca6ion,undertlieinfluenceof the Jesuits. 

The advocate of Thorn contended that the commission, 
being exclusively compoBe<l of Roman Catholics, was illegal, — 
that tho witnesses had not been confronted, — and that no de- 
fence of the accused persons had been admitted. His efforts, 
however, proved unavailing. Tho defence of Them was not 
received ; and a decree was pronounced on the sole evidence 
of the commission. This decree, to which was prefixed the 
blaii[ihemous declaration that " Uod had not received an ade- 
quate revenge," condemned tho president of the town council, 
Ituesncr, to be bohcraded, and his property to be confiscated. 
Tho crime imputed to him was merely that ho had not don« 
liis duty at tho breaking out of the riot, — n charge which, 
oven if proved, could be punished only by tho loss of office. 
The vice-prenident of the town, and twelve burghers, accused 
of having excited the riot, wero condemned to the same pen- 
alty ; whilst several tntltvidunls wero condemned to fines, im- 
prisonment, and corporeal punishment. The same decree 
ordained that half of the city council and of the town militia, 
with all its otficiTH, should be Roman Catholics. The college 
of the Protustants was to be given to them, as well as tho 
church of St Mary. Tho Protestants wore permitted to have 
Hchools only beyond the walls of the cily ; and they were pro- 
hibited from printing any thing without the approbation of tlio 
Roman Catholic bishop. 

Tho diet continned this decree; and both the president and 
vice-president of tho town, who had been hitherto free, wero 
arrested. lU- presentations were addressed to the king from 
many places in favour of tho condemned; and the city coun- 
cil of Thorn petitioned for at len«t a reapilu in their behalf; 
but itll in vain. Tho Jesuits, on the contrary', succeeded in 
accult-rating the term of the execution by a week. 
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There was, however, one circumstance which promiBed to 
prevent the execution of this atrocious sentence, and probably 
induced many members of the tribunal to sign it. It was tho 
condition that the Jesuits should confirm by an oath tho facts 

[^resented in the indictment — a condition which the law abso- 
utely required from the prosecuting party for the execution 
of such a sentence, and which, on this occasion, it seemed 
impossible to fulfil, on account of tho sacred calling of that 
party, which, it was presumed, would restrain them from an 
asseveration equivalent to the signature of a death-warrant. 
The commission entrusted with the execution of the decree 
assembled on the 5th December 1724, in the town-hall of 
Thorn, and tho accused and accusing parties were summoned 
to their presence. The last-named party was represented on 
the occasion by Pater Wolenski and other Jesuits. When 
the sentence was read, and the confirmatory oath required. 
Pater Wolenski answered with an assumed mildness, that, as 
a clergyman, he was not thirsty of blood — Bcligiosum non 
sitire sanguinem, But he made a sign to two other Jesuits, 
Piotrowski and Schubert, who bent their knees, and pro- 
nounced the required oath. Six laymen belonging to the lowest 
of the populace did the same, although the decree required 
that they should be of the same rank as the accused parties.* 
Tho sentence was executed on tho 7th December. The 
aged Roesner, a man universally respected, and who had given 
proofs of his patriotism by valiantly defending Thorn against 
the Swedes, was beheaded at an early hour, in the yard of tho 
town-hall. He rejected tho proposal of saving his life by tho 
abjuration of his religion, and died with tho constancy and 
resignation of a Christian martyr. He could have easily 
saved himself by flight, having been free during all tho time 
of tho trial; but he was conscious of his innocence, and, 
moreover, afraid by such a step of bringing fatal consequences 
on the town which ho governed. He himself announced his 
condemnation, saying, " God grant that my death may give 
peace to tho church and to the town!''* His body was buried 
with all the honours due to his station. The vice-president, 
Zernike, who, according to the sentence, was much moro 
guilty than Roesner, was respited, and finally pardoned. Tho 
others condemned were executed, with the exception of one, 
who embraced liomanism. The church taken from tho Luthe- 

* Strimosius, a Protestant author, says, that the papal nuncio in Poland, 
Santini, did not approve of the aflfair of Thorn, and forbade the Jesuits i<> 
take the oath required for tho execution of tho sentence. It is also said 
that the same nuncio liad obtained a delay of the seutonce, but that i^heii 
it aiTived at Thorn all was over, and that he sent an accusation against tho 
Jesuits to Uonie. 



ram wu consecrated next day; and the Jesuit Wierus20W8ki 
ilclivercd on that ocoasion a scnnon on First Mnccabocs, ir. 
SO, +8, 57, in which he apoetrophized the commissioners who 
bod put the sentence into execution, as men more like an^ls 
than human beings — " Ecce viri potlua angelie quam humlmhus 
eimillimi!" 

Tho judicial murders of Thorn are the more painful to 
contemplate, that Poland had been free from euch cruelties at 
a time when almost every part of Europe was inundated with 
blood on account of religious differences; and even at go early 
a period as 155C, when the influence of Lippomani caused tho 
murder of some Jews and a poor Christian girl, which I have 
related (page IfiO), a general feeling of indignation was ex- 
cited throughout the country ; yet in 172+ the Jesuits could 
raise a general outcry for vengeance against tho imaginary 
offenders of the Deity. Far be it from me to excuse Poland on 
the gmuud that thcro is no country which h&B not diegracud 
itaelf by much greater enormities. AVhat is wrong in itself 
can never bo justified by the example of others. I however 
think, that a close ami impartial investigation of that atro- 
cious transaction will iihow that the blame of it was unjustly 
laid on thu Polish nation, and that it should entirely rest with 
that antinationnl faction, which made the nation a tool for the 
nttainmont of its objects. It is very easy for a strongly orga- 
nized body, governed by one chief, extending its ramifications 
over all the country, and influential with all classes of society, 
to produce a general excitement on any subject whatever, but 
particularly on one connected with religion, an<l tho more so 
if that body has nt its command two such powerful engines 
for working on the minds of the people as the pulpit and the 
confessional. Was it therefore extraordinary that tho em- 
ployment of such moans produced their natural (.'fTcct on tho 
mass of the nation, and that tho voice of sonic few <-nlig)iten<Hl 
persons was silenced by the outcry of the mullitudo! I would 
ONk every impartial and reflecting reader, whether it does not 
happen in every free country, that the opinion of tho groat 
majority, generally called public opinion, is sometimes swmie- 
led on subjects conneoted either with religion ur politics, by 
the arts of agitation, that prudont persons, notwithstanding 
their intellectual snprriority over tho multitude, must either 
suLuiiL or give place to others who partako of, or profit by, its 
determination f Such was the case in Poland, when the agi- 
tation which tho all-poworful eocii'ty of tho Jesuits had pro- 
duced, by moans of mtsr<ipn.>8cn tat ions, directed tho election 
of the members of the diet, and ohofle the commission fur in- 
vesligalirig tho fiflair of Thorn, 
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These considerationa could not, liowevor, occur in the first 
moment of excitement caused by the q,ew8 of that dfplorablo 
evi'nt, which undoubtedly did great injury to Polauil in tho 
opiaioD of all Europe. The Protestant monarchs and iho 
states of Holland addressed remonstrances on the sultject lo 
tile kuig of tJiat country; and tho English ambassador to tho 
German diet, Mr Finch, delivered at Ratisbnn, on the 7th 
February 1725, o most violent speech on the subject, tJiroateii- 
ing Poland with war if tho wrongs of the Protestants were 
not redressed. These menaces only did harm to the Polish 
Protestants, by irritating the nation, and gave to their ene- 
mies additional facilities for persecuting them. Immediutuly 
after tho affair of Thorn, Szaniawski, whose treasonable au<I 
treacherous proceedings against tho safety of his country and 
the rolijjious libertyof its citizensi have described (page 227), 
and who had become bishop of Cracow. issuc<l, on the lOlli 
January 1725, a pastoral letter, in which, after inviting the 
Protestants to enter the pale of hia church, he declnred to 
those who would not obey his invitation, " that thoy ought to 
know that he was their pastor, as thoy had entered by bap- 
tism the doors of the church, and were its disobedient chil- 
dren and subjects," He then pi-oceeded, ordering "that tho 
Protestants should observe the Uoman Catholic feasts, and bo 
subject to the Boman Catholic parish priests; that theirmar> 
riages should be celebrated in Roman Catholic churchoB, and. 
by the Roman Catholic clergy, according to the ordinaoces a 
the Council of Trent; and that marriages contracted befon 
a Protestant minister or a civil magistrate should be regardodi 
as null and void;" because the tribunal of the papal nunoioB 
had declared, on the 25th October 1723, in acause at Cracow^ 
that " the marriages of the anti- Romanists contracted boforvl 
a heretic minister were not valid." • Thus a papal nuncio antil 
n Roman Catholic bishop prescribed laws in matters of relief 
gion to Protestants, 

The Protestant powers of Prussia, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Holland, continued from time to time to make representations] 
in favour of the Polish Protestants; and tho English minist«rl 
at the Polish court, Mr Woodward, in 1731, presented a me-W 
niorial to tho king, enumerating the various oppressions tol 
which tho Protestant* were exposed. r0(|Ue8ting the abolitioaJ 
of those abuses, and the. restoration of tho Protestants toJ 
their rights, and concluding with a threat of retaliation dD'| 
Iho Roman Catholics living in Protestant states. Thoso r 
monstrances, however, instead of alleviating the persecutions' 1 
of the Polish Protestants, served only to increase their sevO"| 
• LvkaiurU:, vol. i., p. 351, give* the whole of lhi» jiBsloml letter. 
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rity; and tho threat of Mr Woodward to retftliato the wrongs 
of the Polish Protestants upon the Roman Catholics of tho 
Protestant states, who were quite innocent of these wrongs, 
was not only nnjust, but particularly Inconsistent, coming, as 
it dill, from the minister of n country where penal laws against 
the Roman Catholics were established. All this gave a great 
handle to tho enemies of the Protestants in Poland, who re- 
presented those Protestants as living under tho influence of 
fortfizn powers, and who succeeded in enacting a law in 1 732, 
by wnich an ti- Romanists were excluded from all public ofBcos. 
To the honour of tho nation, the legal persecution was not 
pennitled to go farther; and the same law declared the peace, 
tbe persons, and the property of the an ti- Roman ists inviolablo, 
and that they might hold military rank, including that of 
general officers, and possess starostios or crown-landa 

The condition of tne Protestants during the reign of Au- 
gustus the Third, from 17S3 to 176^ was melancholy indeed, 
as is evident from the memorial which they addressed to his 
successor. King Stanislaus Poniatow8ki,and to thediet of 17(>(>; 
in which they said, amongst other things — " Our churches have 
boen partly taken from us, under various pretences, and are 
partly falling into ruius, as their reparation is prohibited, and 
a permission for doing it cannot bo obtained without much 
difficulty and cost. Our youths are obliged to grow up in ig- 
norance, and without tho knowledge of God. as schools are 
forbidden to us in many places. Many diHiuuIlies arc fre- 
quently opposed to the vocation of ministers to our churches; 
and their visits to tho sick and dying are exposed to much 
danger. We must <lear]y pay for permission to perform tho 
rites of baptism, marriage, and burial, because the price for 
it is arbitrarily fixed by those who give this permission. Tho 
burying of our dead oven at night is exposed to great danger; 
an<i wo are obliged, in order to baptize children, to oarrj' them 
out of tho country. Tho jus patronata* in our estates is <lia- 

futod to us; and our churches are subject to tho visitation of 
toman Oatholic bishops; our church discipline, maintained 
according to the ancient order, is subjoct to great impediments. 
In many towns, people belonging to our confession are com- 
pelled to follow Itoman Catholic processions. The ccclosi.is- 
tical laws, or jura eanoniea, are imposed upon us. Not only 
are children proceeding from mixed marriages obliged to bo 
educated in tho Roman Catholic religion, but children of a 
Protestant widow who marries a Roman Catholic aro obliged 
lo follow the religion of their stepfather. We are called hi-n- 
tics, although tho laws of the country accord to us the name of 
dissidents. Our oppression becomes tho more grievous, as wo 
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have no patron either in the senate, or at the diets, the tri- 
bunals, or any jurisdiction whatever. Even at the elections 
we dare not appear without exposing ourselves to an evident 
danger; and for some time we have been cruelly used, in oppo- 
sition to the ancient laws of the country.^^ 

This gloomy picture of the universal oppression which 
weighed on the Protestants of Poland during the reign of the 
Saxon dynasty was relieved by one single exception, in a 
quarter where it could least have been expected. Providence 
sent them a kind friend and efficient pi-otector in the person 
of Cardinal Lipski, bishop of Cracow. This noble-minded 
prelate preserved under the Roman purple the heart of a true 
Christian and patriot ; and he not only protected the Pro- 
testants in his diocese from the vexations of his clergy, and 
permitted them to repair their churches, but he made repre- 
sentations in their favour to the tribunals, and interceded for 
them to the king. It was probably owing to this enlightened 
prelate that the Protestants preserved their few remaining 
churches in the province of Little Poland, which was under 
his spiritual jurisdiction ; whilst during the reign of the same 
dynasty they lost about half of those which they possessed in 
Great Poland and Lithuania. 
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POLAND— (CONTINUED). 

MetaTicbolj eondition of Poland under ILe Saxoo d} hobIj — Subtcrviencj of 
thti SaxoD Court to Ruisiii — LQorts of (he Princes CEBrlorjalii imd 
other patriots to raise tlie coadition of their countir — Itostornlion of 
the anii-ltouiwiiilR or DimideDta to tbnr «iicieiit rif[hts b/ foreign in- 
Qurnce — Observations on tliis suhject — General remarks od (he causes 
uf the fall of Protestant ism in Poland — Comparison with ICngtand — 
Preaent condition of the Polish Proleslants — Servicea rendered b; 
Prince Adam Cisrtor/iki Colheoausi^of puLlic education in tbe Poliik 
[iroTiiiCM of Itussia, and advantages derived from them hj the Prates- 
ti-«lanl schools of these provinces — Melancholf fate of the Protestant. 
school of Kieydanj — UiOETaphiciil Skeicb of John Cassins, Prolestaol 
iiiiuislcr in PrusiiiUi I'o^d — High School of Lissa, and I'rincu An- 
tony Sulkowaki. 

The atato of Poland at the close of tlio reign of the Saxon 
dynasty U dMcribed by tho ominont Polieh historian Lolevel, 
in tlio following words : — " From tlio boginning of tbo reign 
nf Jnlin Cacimir and th>] wars of tho Ci'seucks, to tho end of 
the Swedish war and tho dumb diet, t. «., from l(i48 to 1717, 
— a period of seventy yoarfl,^diff>^reut kinds of disoflters de- 
solated the Polieh soil anil nation. Those calamities caused 
the dL-clino of Poland, whose limits wore narrowed by the loss 
of many pruviDoes, whilst its population was diminished by 
tho emigration of tho OossarliB, the Sucinians, and a great 
number of Protestants, as well as by the exclusion from tho 
rights of citizenship of the remaining dissidents. The nation 
was rendered weak by general impoverishment and distress ; 
by the system of education, whicn was either conducted by 
Jomita or entirely neglected; and finally, by the exhaustion 
' WtUWtuent on Ihu convulsive struirglcs m hich hud agitiited the 
Waniry during seventy years. Poland was plunged into a 
■tato of stupor : she lost, during the ruign of the Saxon dy- 
nasty, all her energy, and remained inactive, scarcely giving 
any signs of life, save those that indicate paralysis. Accus- 
tomed to aufii-ring and humiliation, she imagined herself to be 
hapjiy I imbued with false principlns, she was satisfieti to live 
in disorder, posst'twiug stilt a coni»iderable tract uf land, and 
to preserve re]>ubhean institutions, though surrounded by 
absolute powers, which increased ovon as sue decreased. 
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" Poland formed a republic ; but for a long time slie hi 
been dependent in all her actions on foreign tutelage. The 
two kings of the Saxou dynasty had no reluctance to subject 
her to the influenoo of Russia, and to keep her under the pn»^ 
teotorate of Peter the tireat, of Anna, and Elizabeth, Tf 
court of St Petersburg made continual protoBtatious of the 
terest which it took in the safety of the monarch, as well 
in the peace, welfare, and liberty of the republic. It gav^ 
frequent assurances that it would not regard with indifierence 
any attempt at altering or injuring them ; and that, ia order 
to prove its sincere friendship for the king and the ropulilio, 
it would never suffer the formation of the smallest oonfeder&- 
tion, or any attempt at innovation directed against the sacred 
person of the king, or against the republic, its liberty and 
rights, by whomsoever, and under what pretence soever, thejr 
might be undertaken ; but that, on the contrary, it would 
adopt the necessary mcasureB for obviating similar coses."* 

Such was the melancholy condition to which Poland 
reduced by the circumstances which the anti-Romanist 
tion, conducted by the Jesuits, had brought about, i 
grading dependence upon the Kussian court constituted, 
deed, the whole political system of Augustus the Third, 
of his minister, Count Brulil, who ruled in his name. 

It was very natural that in this state of things many Poli 
should resort to the court of St Fotcrsburg, as the suroi 
means of obtaining favours at their own. It was still moi 
natural tliat the Protestants, who were in such a state of o^ 
pression, should do the same ; and, indeed, nothing could bi 
more easy for the Russian court than to redress, by its infli 
ence in Poland, the wrongs of the anti- Romanist inhabitiuil 
of that country, or at least to alleviate their sufferings, if 
acted upon the declarations which it repeatedly made to mail 
tarn the peace, the rights, and the liberty of Poland,— decli 
rations which could not but furnish an additional motive 1 
those whose peace, rights, and liberty were violated, to claii 
the fulfilment of promises made in the most solemn manni 
by a power which was quite able to keep thorn. Lut 
Russian court meant, by the maintenance of the rights 
liberty of the Polish republic, nothing else than the mail 
tenance of its defective constitution, with all the abuses whii 
rendered the country powerless, and consequently unable 
shake off its dependeuco upon Russia; and the ProtestaatSj 
never received any alleviation of their wrongs from tJiat quar- 
ter. 

The necessity of remedying this wretched state of things, 

■ IMtsseVi Uitlury "f l\t Rti'jyt of SlaMavt Fotilaivs^i. 
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which threatened tlie country with imminent ruin, was felt 
every day more an<l moro by several enlightened patriots, but 
particularly so by the princes Czartoryski. This family, poa- 
seesinf; immense wealth and influence, undertook to ri>fona 
tho vieious constitution of their country, by the establishment 
of a well-organised monarchy, which certainly was tho only 
means of raising that coimtry from tho humiliating position 
into which it was plunged byit« defective form of government. 
In order to attain this object, they had to struggle against 
inveterate prejudices and powerful pai-ties ; and they resolved, 
ae the best means for removing tliese obstacles, to enlighten 
tho nation, whose intellocL was darkened by that wretched 
systom of public education of the Jesuits which I have dc- 
ficribod (page 193). They promoted, by tho utmost exertions, 
science and literature, and by every means created partizans 
throughout all the country. They ek'vuted to a certain do- 
groo of consideration families of little note, and raised those 
who had been reduced by adverse circumstances ; and, having 
gained over Count Bruhl, minister of Augustus the Third, by 
remlcring him some important 8er\' ices, tht-y disposed, through 
his medium, of public charges, which they bestowed upon 
meritorious individuuls. They sought out men of superior 
talents, and such as by their writings exercised an influence 
on public opinion ; and by their exertions they difliised a taste 
for soienco and literature amongst the nation. They were 
powerfully assistod in their noble efforts by Konarski, a Ro- 
man Catholic clergyman of tho order of the i'atres Pii, who 
establishetl schools, in which the system of education was as 
much calculated to advance the intellect of the pupils, as that 
of tho Jesuits was to arrest its progress. Having prepared 
the ground in this manner, they fiiicoet;dc<l, at the diet of con- 
vocation (pago 176, note), assembled after tho demise of Au< 
gustus the Third in IT't^, in overooming, by means of the 
Kusaian troops which bad been sent to promote tho election 
of their rehttive Poniatowski, tho republican party, and in in- 
troducing several most salutary rcfurms into tho constitution 
of their country, by which tho executive power was strength- 
onod. and the facilitv of dissolving diets by the tfto of one 
member limited. Tho Russian government soon perceived, 
however, that this increase of the royai authority wax contrary 
to its own influence. It therefore gave its support to the re- 
publican party, which abolished all tho reforms introduced by 
tho CiartoryakiK. and which would have savod Poland from 
the partition of her territory, which took place a few years 
afterwards. 

It was under those circumstances that tho Empress Catho- 
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rine, who courted the adulations of Voltaire and other nriten 
of his echool, by whom alio was extolled for hor liberality, de- 
clared for the nnti-KomaniBts, or, ae they were officially called, 
dissidents, of Poland, and was joined by Frederic the Secoad^ 
of Pniseia. The demands of these monarchs were proffbra 
in such a dictatorial manner, that they offended tho Datioi 
pride of many who would not have opposed the claims of t 
dissidents on religious grounds. The inttuence of Rtu 
caused these dissidents to form two confederations, — at Tfaoi 
in Polish Prussia, and at Slutzk in Lithuania, — for the i 
very of their rij^hts. These two confederations, conipoMed of I 
Protestants and of the Qreek bishop of MohiloB*. as there wn 
no longer any nobles following the Greek Church in Poland, 
although a great number of its followers were found amougat 
the peasants, reckoned only five hundred and seventy-thn ~ 
uiembers. Many Protestants loudly disapproved of such \' 
lent measures, declaring that the safely of the country i 
the first law, antl that it was much better to suffer abue< 
and to submit to the injustice of their own countrj-men, t' 
to expose the state to commotions dangerous to its indepeiM 
once." They wore, however, unable to retrace their stcu 
and a great number of them were unwillingly compelled by u 
Kussian troops to join these confederations. 

The limits of this sketch do not permit me to enter into on 
account of all the political intrigues with which the canse of 
tho Protestants was mixed up from 1764 to 1767, and the de- 
tails of which I have given in a separate work.f I shall 
therefore only state, that in 17C7 the dissidents of Poland 
were readmitted to equal rights with tho Roman Catholics, 
after a long negotiation, in which not only the Russian am- 
bassador and tho Prussian minister, but also those of England, 
Uenmark, and Sweden, took a part. 

This restoration of the Polish Protestants to their ancient 
righta by the interference of foreign powers, was an event 
which every patriotic Protestant was much more inclined to 
deplore than to exult in ; and there can ho no doubt that 
tho same result would have been brought about a few years 
later by the rapid progress which the national intellect had 
made subsequently to that event, particularly since the aboli- 
tion of the order of the Jesuits in 1773.^ There cannot, I 

■ ThU in stated bj nullilcre, wLo is b; no meani parlial to llie Prcil«»- 
lanti, {ViJt bU HiOiArt dr PAnardiit ilt ta Pthym, tdL ii.,p'. 352,t<dili<ni(ir 
1SI9). And it Is K well-known fact, that Ihcj' bttUirl}' regretted having bo- 
come the laola of foreign influence. 

+ U'tMor) o/tki B^/omaliaH i» Poland, vol, ii., pp. 422-534. 

t The uoiitnmpnmry aullior Walrli, a xealoui Proletlanl, is of tbo WtB« 
ojiiiiioB. ( }"ul< his IVeuirr Kirehtti OtreliUi/f, vol. rti.) 
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think, be a stronger proof of the extent of that progress, or ol 
the generosity of tho national character, than tliis important 
fact, that notwithstanding the justly odious circumstances 
under which the Protestants had been restored to their 
ancient rights, and that the foreign powers wJiich had pro- 
motod their int«rests in such a zealous manner entirely aban- 
doned them when the object was to exact from tho nation a 
mock consent to tho first spoliation of the Polish territory, 
they wt-re not exposed to a renewal of persecution. 

In concluding this narrative, I cannot help remarking, that 
although the means by which the Protestants obtained the 
restoration of their ancient rights were utidoubtcdly unjustifi- 
able, and are deeply to be regretted, the charge which many 
have brought against them, of having been instrumental in 
abetting the views of Russia, by claiming her protection for 
the restoration of their rights, is perfectly absurd. Was it 
the fault of the Protestants that Russian influence placed Au- 
gustus tho Third on the throne of Poland, at whose accession 
the potitioal rights of the^e Protestants were abolished i Was 
it the fault of tho Protestants that this very Augustus and bis 
ministry kept Poland, during all his reign, in tho most dis- 
graceful subserviency to tlie court of St Petersburg t That 
he reduced the country to audi a state of dcpondenco on that 
court, that it placed on her throne his successor Poniatowski! 
Is there any justice in donouncing a small minorityof oppress- 
ed citizens, for having sought redress from the same quarter 
whither many of thoir Roman Catholic countrymen resorted 
for tho purpose of getting persounl advantages, and whence 
others believed that the safety of their country was alone to 
be obtjuned! Tho Protestants were wrong in acting iis tlxy 
did : they ought to have defended their cause by all constitu< 
tional means, and rather suflerod every kind of persocutioa 
than sought redress from abroad ; and they ought to havo 
preserved themselves pure from that general contaminatioD 
which disgraced so many of their Roman Catholic countrymen. 
This, however, would have been a heroism almost abovo weak 
human nature ; and it cannot bo wondered at that, goadc<l by 
persecution, they committed the same fault as that of whivli a 
far greater number of their Roman Catholic countrymen were 
guilty without having adequate ground of excuse, and of 
which a deplorable example was set by the court, which in 
some measure forced the whole nation into that disgraceful 
course. And yet the reliance of tho Protestants on foreign 
protection was made a constant theme of reproach against 
ihcm, and their claims wcro sincerely opposed by many on 
that ground ; and there arc oven now writers who, in speak- 
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ing of this unfortunate circumstance, continue to throw on the 
small Protestant minority the blame of a fault for which the 
large Roman Catholic majority is mainly chargeable, with as 
much justice as it is done in another case which I have men- 
tioned on page 215, note. No one, however, who is acquainted 
with the history of mankind will wonder at this strange and 
inconsistent proceeding ; for, unfortunately, every where, and 
at all times, the weaker has been made to bear the blame of 
the stronger. 

It is very remarkable, that every public misfortune which 
visited Poland, seemed to fall with particular weight on the 
Protestants of that country, whose prosperity was linked with 
the most brilliant era of the Polish annals, — the palmy days 
of Sigismund Augustus and Stephen Batory. Thus the cala- 
mities to which Poland was subject during the reign of John 
Casirair (page 220), had the most deplorable effect on the 
affairs of the Protestants. The treaty of 1717, which struck 
the first blow at the national independence, imposed also the 
first legal restriction on the religious liberty of the Protestants. 
The long reign of the Saxon dynasty, which, by enervating 
the national energy, prepared the fall of Poland, was also de- 
structive of the remaining liberties of the Protestants ; but 
nowhere did this coincidence appear in so striking a manner 
as on the closing scene of Poland, the most fatal day of her 
annals, the 5tli November 1794. Amongst the small number 
of troops destined to defend the extensive fortification of the 
suburb Praga against the numerous forces of Suwarroff, were 
included a part of the guards of Lithuania, almost exclusively 
officered by Protestant nobles of that province, and the fifth 
regiment of infantry, which also contained many of them. The 
commander of this last-named regiment, Count Paul Grabow- 
ski, belonging to a distinguished Protestant family, a young 
man of great merit, was then laid up with illness. He drag- 
ged himself, however, from his sick bed, in order not to miss 
the post of honour on the night when the attack was expected. 
He found a glorious death at the head of his regiment, which, 
together with the Lithuanian guards, were all lost on that oc- 
casion — not a single man escaped — not a single man surren- 
dered. This fatal day threw into mourning almost all the noble 
Protestant families of Lithuania, each of them having a near 
or distant relative to lament. If the Protestants of Poland 
rendered themselves obnoxious to reproach by the means 
which they employed for the redress of their wrongs, they 
nobly atoned for tliis error by this expiatory sacrifice on the 
funeral pile of their country. 

Having now concluded a rapid sketch of the fortunes of the 




Uoformalion in Poland, I venture to oSlt .1 fow general remarks 
on the BHbioct. Tho rapiil pnigross made in Poland by the doo- 
trine§ of the Itf format ion was chiefly owing to the fact, that 
they had found the grouiiil favourably projtarod for their ro- 
ccp'tion, as wi'II by the doctrinoB of Huaa as by tho free inati- 
tutiona of tho country ; whilst the main cause which prevented 
their triumph, and brought about that of their adversaries, 
may bo ai(cribod to the circumstance that these doctriucs wore 
propagated only by individual exertions, and not by the su- 
preme authority of tho country, which remained with the 
Iloman Catholics. They wore breaking up the established 
church into fragmentary communities, but won? not reform- 
ing it ; and thoruforo were unable to establish a uniform aya- 
tt^m of national worship, which, as was the case in England 
and Scotland, would have powerfully promoted Its reoeptioi) 
by the whole country. The vicinity of Germany, and the 
Uorman ok-ment spread amongst the population of tho towns, 
facilitated the diffusion of Luthcranisin in that iiuartcr ; whilst 
tho Ilohomian Oonfcesion. favoured by the siiuilarity of ian- 
(niage and tho synipathiis of race between the Poles and 
liohomiana, nnido rapid progress in the province of Groat Po- 
land. At the same time, the Gcticvcso Uonfossion, supported 
by the i^trenuous efforts of Uadtiwill the Black (page 151), ex- 
tended with wonderful rapidity over Lithuania, and made 
very great progress in southern Poland, where it was pro- 
niot4Hiby several influential families. Tiio cxtraordinarj- bhc- 
cesa which the cause of the Reformation had obtained in 
Poland was, however, followeil by a aeries of onfortuiuito 
events, which would have produced every where the same 
results OS they did tn that country. Tho success, as well as 
tho reverses, of tho Reformation, in all tho countries into 
which it wa« introduoei], wait mainly decidi'd by the inttuence 
of monarcha, or rather individuals invested with power, who 
h.ad promoted or renistcit its progress. Thus, had the Rcfor^ 
mation of Luther not been embraced by tho Elector of Saxony 
and other (icrman princes, and afterwards saved from tho 
Itoman t.'atholic roa<!lion or the interim of Charles the Fifth, 
by Mauritius of Meissen, would it have been established in a 
preat part of Ciermany so easily as it woe ! And had not tho 
interfen*nce of (iustnvus Adolphus arn^ti'd tho progress of 
Ferdinand the Second, might not Protestant G«rniany have 
shared tho fate of Itohemia and Austria proper, where Pro- 
te*tanli«m wds annihilated by that same I'ordinand \ It was 
owing to tho cflVirts of that glorious monarch of Sweden, Gus- 
taviis N'aAO, that the Reformation was so rapidly established 
in his country ; and tlto same tiling took place in Denmark 
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under Chriatian tho Third. And would England have now 
been Protestant, if Queen Mary had succoeded to the throne 
immediately after the death of her father, when an interval of 
six years, during which the reformation of the church had 
been zealously promoted by such a great man as Cranmer, did 
not prevent that queen from finding a Parliament which pro- 
claimed the abolition of all that had been done under the reign 
of her predecessor ! And had the reign of that same queen 
been prolonged for twenty years, and succeeded by a, Roman 
Catholic sovereign, who can say whether Protestantisra would 
have been the dominant religion of Great Britain, or only the 
persuasion of a small minority of its inhabitants X On the 
other hand, had Francis the First embraced the cause of the 
Reformation, would not Franco have now been a Protestant 
country I And might not this salutary revolution have be 
brought about at a later period, if ifenry the Fourth hi 
been more firm in his religion t 

The same causes which influenced tho fortunes of the Be- 
formation in different parts of Europe, produced the same 
effect in Poland. Had tho days of two such powerful pro- 
moters of religious truth as Iladziwill the Black and John 
Laski been prolonged, it is very probable that their infiaence, 
particularly that of the foitner, would have decided the wavei^ 
ing mind of Sigismund Augustus to embrace that truth by 
which its triumph would have been at once achieved in Po- 
land ; but, unfortunately for the cause of scriptural religion, 
and for that of Poland, their days were cut short at tho very 
time when they were making the most strenuous efforts t< 
establish a reformed national church in their counti^, am 
when Protestantism stood in particular need of the aasistano 
of such men, in order to withstand the attacks of such fornix-' 
dable champions of the Roman Church as Hosius and Oodh 
mendoni. The seduction of Batory from Protestanism to 
Romanism was another blow to the Protestant cause in Po- 
land ; and the reign of Sigismund tho Third, who, during 
nearly half a century, incessantly laboured for the destruotioi 
of the anti-Romanist confessions in his kingdom, produced ' 
Poland the same effects which it would havo brought about 
any other country. 

The Proteatonta themselves undoubtedly committed 
lamentable errors, the principal of which were their division!, 
caused by thejoalousy and ill-will which the Lutherans bor« 
to the Cenevesc and Bohemian Confessions. It was that uo- 
fortunate feeling which, after the demise of Sigismund Au- 
gustus, prevented the election of a Protestant to tho throne 
of Poland (page 17o) ; and tho declamations against the two 
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nboTe-mentioned oonfeeaioDfl, inado by several Lutheran di- 
vinPB, who openly declared their preference of the Roman 
Church to those confcsaions, could not but act most inju- 
riously on the intorosts of all the Protostante. The Polieb 
Lutherans are not, however, exclusively chargeable with the 
deplorable proceedinpi to which 1 am alluding ; for, unfortu- 
nately, the conduct of their brethren in Gennany waa no less 
blameable, and produced even more disastroua consequences, 
because, as I had an opportunity of relating (page 1]0), their 
miserable jealousy of the Reformed Confession dissolved the 
evangelical union, and brought about the destruction of Pro- 
teatanism in Bohemia and Austria proper. 

One of the great causes of the weakness of the Protestants 
in Poland, was the defective organization of their churches, 
which lacked a common centre. The ticnevese and Jlohemian 
Churches, which concluded a union tn loRo, were at that time 
sufficiontly numerous to stand a fiaccessful contest against 
their enemies, if they had established a central government, 
havini; a permanent action. This was, however, not the case; 
tut each of the three provinces into which the country was 
politically divided, — Great Poland, Little Poland, and Lithu- 
ania, — had its separate ecclesiastical organization, entirely in- 
dependent of each other ; and they only occasionally united 
at ^'Hcral synods, — the great national convocation of the 
Polish Protestants, This was a serious defect, because long 
intervals always took place between the meetings of the 
general synodi^ which left unprotected the affairs of tlie Pro- 
testants, exposed, meanwhile, to tho unceasing persecution of 
the permanently established Roman Catholic authorities. In 
order to counteract their enemies, the Protestants should 
haveotablishcil a kind of permanent committee, sitting in the 
capital of tho country, unceasingly to watch over their inte- 
rests. Unfortunately nothing of the kind was done ; and the 
few general synods which had met were, notwithstanding tho 
great leal of their members, never able to obtain tho objects of 
their convocation ; and, indeed, it is almost without exception 
the case, that numerous meetings which occasionally assemble 
for some important object pniiluco only a powerful excite- 
ment, followed by a corresponding recoil and lassitude, which 
renders nugatory all the good intentions which had been ex- 
pressed at those meetings. This, I think, is the cause why 
the Mtrongeiit reoolutious passed at tho Protestant assemblies 
of the above<nientioned kind prove but too often vox, vox tt 
pratma nihil; whilst the Roman Cathohcs, without makiug 
any public demonstration, iiuiully but steadily advance to- 
wards the accomptiihment of their objects. 
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A great fault was also committed by the Polish anti-Bo- 
manists at the diet of 1 573, which guaranteed to them reli- 
gious and civil rights equal to those of the Roman Catholics. 
It was not sufficient, as experience proved, to exact a gua- 
rantee of their rights by the legislature of their country — a 
guarantee which the Roman Catholic clergy at once declared 
invalid, by their refusal to subscribe to it, and which their 
efforts soon rendered nugatory, and finally destroyed ; the 
anti-Romanists ought not to have desisted until they bad ren- 
dered their enemies innocuous, by depriving them of the 
means of injuring them, and reducing them to an equal foot- 
ing with themselves, — that is, until they had excluded the 
bishops from the senate, and declared by the voice of the 
legislature that the Church of Rome was not the dominant 
church of Poland, and thereby wrested from her the means of 
exercising that influence on temporal affairs which she pos- 
sessed in preference to the anti-Romanist confessions. Had 
the Roman Church been reduced to such a state, her anta- 
gonists would have had the advantage of opposing her on equal 
grounds, instead of being duped, as they were, into a peace, 
from its very nature delusive and impossible, with an enemy 
who, regarding them as rebels and usurpers, abstained from 
combating them only when prevented by the impossibility of 
doing so. The Protestants, at that time united with the fol- 
lowers of the Eastern Church, were sufficiently strong to ac- 
complish that triuuiph which alone could give them security; 
and the public opinion in Poland was then such as to ensure 
them strong support, even from many Roman Catholics. But 
they despised their enemy, imagining that the public opinion of 
the country to which I have alluded would always remain the 
same; and therefore, instead of following a course which every 
sound principle of self-preservation ought to have dictated 
to them, they guaranteed all the existing rights and privi- 
leges of that very church whose bishops, with a single excep- 
tion, refused to do the same thing in their favour (page 1 77). 

The Protestants made continual efforts to strengthen their 
position, by improving their internal condition, by the esta- 
blishment of schools, publication of the Bible and religious 
works, &c.; but the reaction was so strong and rapid, and 
the attacks of their enemies so unceasing, that they had to 
cope with the greatest difficulties in this respect, particularly 
as their forces decreased in the same ratio as those of their 
adversaries increased. I have described in its proper place 
(page 1G3) the destructive effects of the antitrinitarian doc- 
trines on the cause of the Reformation in Poland. 

I do not wish to extenuate in any way the faults with which 
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tho anti-Ronianists of Poland had rendered themselves cliargo- 
able; but I repeat my conviction, that the external circum- 
stances wliicli principally destroyed the cause of the llefor- 
mation in Poland would have ])roduced tho same effect in any 
other country. I have already expressed my opinion that the 
ti'iunv|)h of tlio Reformation in England would have been very 
iloubtful if the roign of Queen Mary had lasted for a consider- 
able time, and if, instead of having been succeeded by Eliza- 
beth, she had left tho throne to a lloman Catholic successor. 
Lot me add, that James the Second — a monarch who was not 
])08ses8ed of the arts and means of seduction which Sigismund 
the Third had at his command, but who stood alone in his 
belief against a lleformed Established Church, with a Parlia- 
ment and the grcjit majority of the nation belonging to it — 
notwitlistanding all these difficulties of his position, succeeded, 
during his short reign, in seducing many individuals, who bar- 
tered tlieir reliirion for the monarch's favour. And who can 
tell what would have been the consequences, if, instead of fol- 
lowing the dictates of his bigotrj', and his despotical propen- 
sities, ho had acted with that consummate skill which gene- 
rally characterizes the proceedings of the Jesuits? 13ut let 
mo go one step farther, and admit a contingency which I hopo 
never will take place, leaving, however, the decision of its 
possibility to the judgment of my readers. Supposing, then, 
that there was in Great Britain a faction — Jesuit, or whatever 
may be its name — having for its object to restore tho dominion 
of the Church of Kome; — that this faction should prosecute 
its object with unabated perseverance and great skill, employ- 
ing all [>ossible means for the attainment of its end; — that it 
should condescend to the same means which were employed 
by the Jesuits to subject the Eastern Church of Poland to tho 
dominion of Kome, namely, assume the garb of the ministers 
of that ver)' church which it was their object to subvert or to 
subdue, as is evident from the document which I have given 
in page 201 ; — that literature, the most powerful engine for 
promoting good or evil in a civilized country, should be turned 
by that same faction into an efficient tool, employing the 
greatest learning and first-rate talents in order to mislead 
public opinion, and gain it over to their views by means of 
publications adapted to the highest and to the lowest <legree8 
of mental cultivation — by works of philosophy, poetry, his- 
tory, as well as by novels, popular tracts, nay, even nursery 
books; — that all such works should have a more or less open^ 
but always one and the same tendency — to depreciate Protes- 
tantism and to extol llomanism; whilst the Protestants, either 
unwilling, from an imprudent contempt of their adversaries. 
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or unablo, from want of a proper organization, to make 
lar efTortB in order to enlighten public opinion, should coDt«i 
themselves with heralding about the triumphs of tlieir enemiot^) 
and uttering bitter couiplaiuts against their progress, instead 
of adopting efficient measures for counteracting their influenee 
and arresting their progress; and that these efforts of the 
Bomanist faction to which I have alluded should gain for 
them a strong party amongst the upper classes of the countiy, 
and thereby enlist to the assistance of their cause the power- 
ful inHucnce of rank, wealth, and fashion — influence which is 
powerful every where, but particularly in this country, where 
the great disproportion between capital and labour establishes 
a much stronger dependence of the employed on the employer, 
of the tradesman on the customer, than that which f-xisted 
between the various grades of feudal society, and where often 
the most decided radical in politics submits to the prestige of i 
rank and fashion, against the seductions of which even mon^r 
seriously disposed persons are not always entirely proof; 
were all the agencies which I have here enumerated, as well 
many others which it is superfluous to mention, once brought 
to bear upon the Protestantism of this country, with the some 
force as they were, mutatU mutandis, in Poland, who may fore- 
tell their results. 

It is now about two years since these remarks, which I gave 
in the first edition of this work (page 373, eC tfij-), were writ- 
ten. I leave to the judgment of my readers to decide whether 
the events which took place subsequently to that time have 
served to corroborate or to disprove the views expressed in 
these remarks. 

With regard to the present condition of Protestantism in 
Poland, it is by no means such as the friends of the Reformit- 
tion would desire. S^afarik, in his Slavonic ethnography, com- 
putes the number of Protestant Poles in round numbers at fonr 
hundred and forty-two thousand, the great majority of whom 
are in Prussia proper and Silesia. There is a considerable num- 
ber of Protestants in Poland, but they are German settlers, of 
whom many, however, have become Polanized, and are Poles by 
language and feeling. According to the statistical account 
published in lSi5, there were in the kingdom of Poland, t. «., 
that part of the Polish territory which was annexed to Rusaift 
by the treaty of Vienna, in a population of four millions eight 
hundred and fifty-seven thousand two hundred and fifty; two 
hundred and fifty-two thousand and nine Lutherans, three 
thousand seven hundred and ninety reformed, and five hundred 
and forty-six Moravians. I have no statistical data regarding 
the Protestant population in other Polish provinces under tlw 
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Russian dominion. I can thereroro only gay, Trom personal 
knowledge, that about twenty years ago there were betwem 
twenty and thirty churches of the Genevese Confession. Their 
congrogntions, consisting principally of the gentry, are far 
from being numerous, with the exception of two, whose con- 
gregations, oomposeii of peasantry, amount to about three op 
four thousand souls.' The same confossion possessed several 
schools of ahigher description in Lithuania, chiefly established 
and supported by the Protestant branch of the family of the 
princes Radxiwill. There were such schools at Vilna, Siemia- 
tycze, Brest, Szj'dllow, Birze, Slutzk, and Kioydany. Of these 
only the two la«t nnmcd endured to our tiine^, naving beon 
endowed by their founders, the Rndziwills, with considerablo 
estates, and sheltered from Romanist persecution by that 
powerful family, which, even when professing the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, continued to show much kindness to the foun- 
dations of their Protestant ancestors. In 1804, the school 
department of the University of Vilnn, comprehending all the 
provinces torn from Poland by Russia, received a new orga- 
nization from Prince Adam Crartoryski. whom the Emperor 
Alexander (whose sentiments were undoubtedly as benevolent 
as his views were libernl and enlightened, but over which un- 
fortunately an evil-minded influence seems to have cast a cloud 
in the latter years of the reign of that monarch) had created 
Curator, i. e., supreme director of that dcfiurtment. Thisorgan- 
i&ition introduced a system of public education not inferior to 
that which may bo found in any part of Eunipe; and instruction 
was communicated in the Polish language, whereby the Polish 
nationality was preserved under tho dominion of Russia. The 
above-mentioned Protestant schools of Kicy<iany-f-and Slutzk 
were lorgi'ly benefited by the new organisation, in consequence 
of which they were considerably enlarged, received additional 
incomes by a permanent annual grant from the general fund 
of the educational denartinent, and a stipend for their pupils, 
who studied at tho University of Vilna, in order to become 
professors at tho same schools. Thus Prince Cznrtoryski, tn 
rendering a service to his country in general, has at the same 
time conferred a great benefit on his Protestant oountrymen, by 
raising the condition of their siihools; and as thu evidence of 
history proves that tho cause of religious truth has always been 
promoted by a sound and general systviii of public education, 

* Thsy «r* dbllDguJoh^ from tb« mrremidiair t>«wsnli7 bj a bettor eda- 
cation, nioh of ihnn bmag siilo to rvul and to writt>,as wall ss hj supwlar 
ntarml oonduct tad Ukbit* of IndiutTT. 

t I hiTu mcntioiiril on paf[o 167, that Kiajdany was rtmsrksbls for bavll 
a Urgs Scotch ooogregmtion. 
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he had done a no mean service to that cause by the introduc- 
tion of such a system into the Polish provinces of Russia. The 
services of this eminent patriot are, however, sufficiently 
known in this country, as well as in the rest of Europe, and 
they have no need of my praises in order to be duly appreciated 
by the onlightenod, liberal, and high-minded among all nations; 
and I had an opportunity of mentioning the efforts which his 
family had made to raise the intellectual, and to improve the 
political, condition of their country (page 239). The school of 
Slutzk is, I believe, still in existence, though greatly modified; 
but that of Kioydany, which had flourished during more than 
two centuries, and withstood all the Romanist persecutions, 
was* abolished in 1824 under the following melancholy cir- 
cumstances: — In 1823, the Russian senator Novosilzoff, who 
was entrusted with the supreme direction of the civil afiiurs 
of Lithuania under the Grand Duke Constantino, began, by 
different vexatious measures, to oppress the educational estab- 
lishments of that province, which created great excitement 
amongst their pupils; and it was far from being allayed by 
the severities with which the boyish manifestations of dis- 
content were punished, as well as by the inquisitorial pro- 
ceedings applied to the University of Vilna and the schools 
of its department. A secret circular was sent to all the rec- 
tors of colleges and schools, enjoining them to watch the libel- 
lous compositions which the pupils might compose against the 
measures alluded to, and to report them to the authorities. 
It happened that the son of the Rev. Mr Moleson (descendant 
of those Scotch families whom I mentioned on page 167), a 
Protestant minister, and rector of the school of Kieydany, a 
spirited lad of seventeen, discovered by chance, amongst the 
papers of his father, the above-mentioned circular, and, pro- 
voked by it, resolved to play a trick on the authorities, by 
composing and placarding some libels, of which otherwise he 
would never have thought. Conjointly with some students, he 
composed and stuck on the walls of some houses a silly libel 
against the Grand Duke Constantino. 

Novosilzoff himself proceeded to Kieydany in order to in- 
vestigate tliis affair: the authors of the libel were soon disco- 
vered, and the case was submitted to a court-martial, which 
condemned young Moleson, and another boy of his age, called 
Tyr, for an offence which would have been punished every 
where else with a schoolboy ''s correction, to perpetual labour 
in the mines of Nerchinsk in Siberia; and the sentence was 
immediately executed. The college of Kieydany was abolished 
by an u/:ast\ tuul all its pupils prohibited from being admitted 
into any public school. Prince Galitzin, minister of public 
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uutrnebon u Russia, ondeavourud to counteract the barbar- 
ous ordinance, wliicli ilcprived of oducation about two hundred 
youths, iiinocDDt oven of the puerile truspuss of llieir hot- 
brained oomrado, but hia honest intentions wero thwarted by 
the inHutnco of Novoailzoft", 

Tlie Protestant clergy of tlio Qcncveso Confession in Lithu- 
ania derive their support from estates, as well as from other 
kinds of property, belonging to their churches, and with 
which thoy have been endowed by their founders. The ad- 
vantages of a permanent endowment over the voluntary prin- 
ciple has been strikingly illustrated by the Protestant churches 
and schools in Poland, because, whilst almost all those which 
were supported by the last-named means fell, as I have alreaily 
observoil on page 1!)3, to the ground as soon as their patrons 
or congregations, by whom they had bei'n supported, became 
unfaithful to their religion, were dispersed or impoverished by 
persecution, or other causes, whilst all those churohes and 
schools wbioh had the advantage of a permanent endowment 
withstooil almost every kind of adversity, am) greatly contri- 
buted to maintain in their faith the Protestant inhabitants of 
the places where they wero situated, [n speaking of this 
subject, I cannot refrain from observing, with no little grati- 
fication to my national feelings, that, notwithstanding the im- 
meuso influence which the Josuit« exercised over my country, 
it never was able to obliterate the seiiso of justice and legality 
from tho national mind so much aa to obtain a confiscation of 
the properly belonging to (he Protestant churches and schools, 
though these fathers liuro given abundant proofs tliat tliero 
would bo no lack of intention on their part to do so if they 
could. 

Tlie schools of Slutxk and Kioj'dany wore of the groatost 
advantAge to the Protestants of Lirhuania, because not «n)y 
the education was grutuilouM, but there were foundations in 
both of tltcae schools for poor ]>upil8, who wero entirely main- 
tained at tho expense of these establishments. The oduca- 
tion which thoy rucoived in these schools was such as to &t 
them to enter a university. The niiniMters and professors of 
tho schools studied at the Protestant universities abroad. 
Foundations for such studentM wero made at Konigsberg by 
tho princcH RoilEiwill, at Marburg, by a quotn of Denmark, 
who was a princess of Hessen, at Lejden, by the house of 
Orange, and one at Edinburgh, by a Scotch merchant, who 
bad a long lime traded in E'oland. The laKt-nunied fuundnliou 
is very small, and when there is no claimant for it, is employed 
for some other object. Tho other foundations which I have 
UK'ntioned, I believe, have not been abolished, and at least 
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some of them are made use of by the Protestants of Pni 
Poland. Tho Russian government has prohibited tboBC of 
Lithuania and the kingdom of Poland to resort to tho forei^ 
univereities, but gives a stipend to their students of divinitjiy 
the University of Dorpat. The universities of Vilun andfl 
Warsaw, which had been of so muoh advantage to the PaOl 
youths of every confession, have been abolished after the ejef 
of IS.")!, and the general eystem of education has undorgt 
a modification which unfortunately cannot be considered a 
improvonient. 

in Prussian Poland there were, according to the cent 
of 1846, in the provinces of western Prussia, or anoiq 
Polish Prussia, in a population of one million nineteen ttu 
Band one hundred and five, five hundred and two thouss 
ono hundred and forty-eight Protestants; and in that I 
Posen, in a population of ono million three hundred and sixq 
four thousand three hundred and ninety-nine, there w4| 
four hundred and sixteen thousand six hundred and for^ 
eight Protestants. Amongst these Protestants there are 
Poles, but unfortunately their number, instead of increasing, 
daily decreases, owing to the efforts of the government to 
Germanize, by all means, its Slavonic subjects. The worabj 
tu almost all the Protestant churches is in German ; and t" 
service in Polish, instead of being encouraged, is discoun 
The continual efforts of the Prussian government to < 
manize the Slavonic population of its Polish province, g^To | 
Bomanism in that province the great advantage of being co^ 
sidered, and not without justice, tho bulwark of the Polhi 
nationality, and indicted a great injury upon Protestant isid. 
The bulk of the population call Protestantism the German 
religion, and consider the Church of Rome as the national 
ono. Owing to this cause, many patriots who would ban 
been otherwise much more inclined to Protestantism than | 
the Ohurch of Rome, have rallied under the banner of t 
latter, as the only means of preserving their nationality fro 
the enroachment of Germanism. It is on this account th 
the German press accuses the Poles of Posen of being bigot« 
Romanists, aud under tho dominion of tho priesthood. Thj 
I may emphatically deny. The Polish League, or the Nation 
Association of Prussian Poland, which had been formed | 
1848 for the preservation of its nationality by legal and o 
Btitutionol means, but particularly by the promotion of edaoi 
tion, the national language, and literature, and which compn. 
hended almost every respectable Pole of that province, had 
for its honorary president the Archbishop of Posen, whibt the 
chiurman of its directing oommittoe was a Froteataat oobk 
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man, daunt GustavuB Potworowski. The author of thi'a 
sketoh lias given, as lie hopes, undoubted proofs of bis 
strong: Protestunt opinions, in his /JUtory of the Refornuttion 
in Poland — ft work whioh, particularly in its German transliv- 
tion, has been widely circulated over his own country ; and 
he is proud to eay that, far from injuring him in the opinion 
of his countrymen, full justice has been rendered to the sin- 
cerity of his conviotiouB, even by those who are diametrically 
opposed to his religious views; as a proof of which he may 
adduce the fact, tliat the national association to which he has 
alluded had done him the honour of appointing him their cor- 
re8i>on<lent. The strongest evidence, liowever, of the com- 
plete ubjienco of religious fanaticism amongst the Roman Ca- 
tholic Poles, and of their readiness Ut acknowledge the merits 
of thrir Protestant countrymen, is the esteem in which they 
held the lamented John Cossius, Protestant minister of Orzes- 
zkowo, n place not far from Posen, whose death, in 1849, was 
a severe loss to the cause of his religion and of his country. 
I therefore hope that a few particulars about this distinguished 
indivi<lual will not be uninterestinK to my readers. 

John Cossius was descended from an old family, belonging 
to the Itohomian Brethren, which settled in Poland during the 

iicrsecutiona which that truly Christian community had suf- 
oretl in their own country (page 97). and which produced in 
the land of its adoption several ministers distinguished by 
their piety and learning. He fully inherited those emiiii'nt 
qualities of his ancestors which gave an additional grace to 
the ardi-nt patriotism which animated hts heart and directed 
bis actions. He united for some time, with the duties of a 
minister of religioD, the office of a professor of classics at the 
bigh school of Posen, where his talents, and his zeal to form 
the pupils into useful citizens, gave general satisfaction, and 
gained fur him the universal fisteem of his countrymen. The 
government, however, not approving of his national tendencies, 
dianiiosed him, in 1S27, from his oftice, us a fiertona inqrata to 
the authorities, offering him, at the same time, a much more 
advantageous sitiuxtton in Poincrania. Casslus rejected this 
proposal, which was calculated to withdraw him from a oirclo 
of activity useful to his country, notwithstanding that he had 
no other means of maintaining his numcnius family than a 
very moderate income, attached to his ministerial function. 
This sacrifice was, however, richly ooniponHated by the uni- 
versal esteem of his countrymen ; so that there was no public 
affair of importance with which ha was nut connected; and 
the Kcal, talents, and singleness of purpose which ho displayed 
on many uecasion«, whenever an opportunity waa afforded him 
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of rendering a service to his countrymen in their public or 
private affairs, won for him, though but a simple Protestant 
minister, an influence amongst men of all religious denomina- 
tions, which few, if any, of the high dignitaries of the estab- 
lished church possessed. His countrymen were not unmind- 
ful of his services, and care was taken that his children should 
receive the very best education. The misfortunes which, in 
1848, befel his native land, broke his patriotic heart, and his 
death was lamented as a national calamity. The principal 
citizens of the province, including the highest dignitaries of 
the lloman Catholic Church, assisted at the funeral of the 
Christian patriot, and went into mourning to honour his me- 
mory. His family is provided for; and a subscription has 
been raised to erect a monument in order to commemorate 
his sen^ices, and the gratitude of his countrymen. 

The example of the late Cassius proves what advantages 
Protestantism might have obtained in Prussian Poland, and 
in other Slavonic countries, had it been there promoted by 
the same means by which it once made such rapid progress in 
these countries, and which have greatly promoted its success 
every where, i. c, nationality, which a pure form of Christia- 
nity develops, elevates, and sanctifies, by rendering it instru- 
mental in carrying out the great ends of religion; for it is 
only an erroneous church, or a guilty system, which degrades 
religion into a tool for political objects, that will attempt to 
destroy the feelings of nationality, sacred to every people 
which has not sunk into that state of moral and mental degra- 
dation which leads it to consider physical welfare as the only 
object to be striven for. 

I cannot conclude this sketch of the religious history of my 
country without speaking of the most important Protestant 
institution which is still remaining on the soil of my countr}% 
and which I sincerely believe might be of the greatest service 
to the cause of Scriptural religion, if, instead of being obliged 
to strugirlc against the systematic Germanization of the Prus- 
sian government, to which I have alluded on page 252, it was 
rendered thoroughly national; — I mean the High School of 
Lissa or Leszno, in Prussian Poland. 

I have taken several opj^ortunities to mention in the course of 
this sketch, that the powerful family of the Leszczynskis, owTiors 
of that place, from which they derived their name, had dis- 
tinguished themselves as adherents and champions of religious 
truth ever since the times of Huss, (page 47.) Raphael Los- 
zczynski, whose bold manifestation against the Church of 
Home 1 have related ([>age 1^^]), gave the Roman Catholic 
Church of Leszno to the liohemian lirethrcn in lo50, andcsta- 
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bliflhfd there a school in JS55, which was much inoreascd iu 
1604> by his descend not, Anilrens henzczyn^ki, palatine of 
BrKest in Cujavia. It was, however, a kind of prininry school, 
but whon Leszno rose to a high degi-ee of prosperity by tho 
immiCTatioo of many thousands of industrious Protestiints, 
whoSod for refufie to Great Poland from Bohemia and Moravta 
on account of the persecution by which the battlo of W'cis- 
senberg (1620) was followtd in these countries {tiria pngo 
110), tho owner of that place, Hapliael Leszczjnslci, estu- 
bllsbod there, 1628, a higher school for tho H el veto- Boh o- 
niian Confession, and endowed it with great munificence. 
Ilesidcs the ancient, the Polish, and Germaa languages, many 
other sciences were taught in that school, as mathematics, 
uTitvcrsal history, geography, natural history, &a. It was 
conducted by men of the most eminent learning, oe, for in- 
stance, tho Scoto-Pole, Johnstone, whom I have mentioned 
on page 1G7, and who composed for this school a manual 
of universal history, published at Leszno, 1G3,'), Tho most 
remarkable individual who taught at that school wan un- 
doiibt«dly John Amos Comcnius,* whoso works ac<iuirod for 

* Comeniiu wm boni IR9'2, at Konma, in Morfivio, wlienee lie di^rivod hii 
name. Attor fakving Madied in BOTenl nnivenitiei^ be bccBinc, IGIS, {WMor 
and mador of * tcliool M Fulaek, b pWe in liiit uMiw Innd. lis lisd oarl^ 
cbncetvcd » new roelUcKl nf tMrliinj; lanKuagm; ho pDbU^he<l aoiDn eaaaja, 
■nil prep«re<l unD |Nip«rs on Itiu aubin-t, nhich were dmtrojcd in lO'^l, 
nith fail libnu'T, by the ^paDbrda, vba took Ihu toira whore be remidL-d. 
Thn uutUwrj of ftll tbe Prut«aUiit miniature of Babcmia and Momvia in 
l<!34 coinpolled Oomeiiini, with mnnj othen, to seek rcfiigo in I'uUnd. ]i« 
hKcanic paatoT of lbs Bohamiaa C'liumh of Lmimo, and iirofcwwr of lALin 
Bt iti school. H« pabtiabed, in 1631, his /liana Liagiianim Jitfrata, I.*., 
TkeGrtli tifLatiigvt.il' VtlotM, which rapldlv^iifd fur itSMithorftprodigitma 
repntAlion ; 1414 Bavla !• right in tajinfTi tuU b«d Comeniua onlj publuhad 
Ibia book bo woald hava immortaliicd hiroaeU', for it wm lranaUt«d uiid |iBb> 
I iihed daring hit Iire4iina,noto[ilf in twolro European Un^na^rM. viz., Iviiin, 
Greek, B.>boniian, Pollali, Grrmnn, Swediah, Hotcb, Kn^ludi, Freiuli, S^u- 
tiiib, It^ian.andUanitKriBii, bnt alsoin*«>eralOricuUl,M Arabii!, Tnrkitli, 
and (Vnian. It may bo added, 1 think, that it oncht (o Mlnblisli llin n-pu- 
tallon uf L««sno, when it wan pabliahed for tlie Snt time, and wu com- 
pnaed f<>r ibo lue of ila aelioal. The rrpntation of Coni*nina indurvd ibe 
Swediab goTamniMt to offur kin a oomuiMioD for rrgnhitinB tlie acbowla of 
llisl kiiicdam, bnl, preferring bt« reaidenoe at Lemoo, be ouljr proiniaod to 
aoial b; hia kilviee Ihoae whom tho Swediili Kovarnment ahonld mnpluy for 
(Ilia objccL lie then Inulated Into lAtiii a work on a new tnoihod of in< 
Mrmiling yoatk, wiiich be bad written in Uohetnian. and it was publiaiiad in 
Iiondon, 1633, nndtr the title " PmtapUa /Vudrani," (an KaslUh Iraoala- 
liun of it hy J. Collier, entitled, " Tho Purumnnim of UniverMl Lcom- 
inn," waa publiahcd iu I^ndan, ISSI.) TbU work lucreawd an mueU III* 
rcpiit^t Inn, that the Kngli>dip«rliament invited liim, in 1641,(0 aiaial in the 
rH'iirDialion of the aoluNila of Ibia coantrj. Iln arrived at Ixindon, Ifi'tl, 
but tho civil war «bi«b bmke ont in Great UrilaJn (irevenled bia en>ploj% 
miint, and be went, llierofDr«, to 8wedeo in 1642, whither hu aaa invllad 
by [laraona of (creai iii6uvnce. AfMr aovvrd coiifvn'iiuca with the Chnuccl* 
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liiiu a more than European fanio, and who, at a time when al: 
most all the schools of Europe kept to the old methods of io- 
struotion, calculated only to waste the time of the pupils, dund 
to open anew road on that important field, by eonipoaiiig for 
the school of Leszno hia celebrated Janua Lin^uarum liestrala, 
which greatly facilitated the acquisition of foreign languagt^. 

This school was frequented by Protestant pupils, not otdy 
from all parts of Poland, but also from Prussia, Silesia, Bohe- 
mia, Moravia, and even Hungary; and it had a printing-office 
attached to it, from which many important works in Polish, 
Bohemian, German, and Latin, have issued. 

The town of Leszno, which, as I have said, was destroyed 
1656, was rebuilt, and ita school reopened in 1663, by 
united efforts of the Protestant inhabitants of that city 
of the province in which it is situated, and a seminary for 
future ministers was attached to it. This school was, how- 
ever, very inferior to that which was destroyed, because a great 
part of its property was lost, and the Protestants were gene- 
rally ruined by war and persecution. The town of Leszno, how- 
ever, gradually recovered its prosperity by the patronage of 
the family Leszi^zynski, who, although they had passed to the 
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lor Oxenstiema, it was decided that he should e<?ttle at Elbio^, ft town ia 
Polish Prusaia, and cainpoBe then? a work on his new ajitem of (eachine: 
tuiving received a considerable stipend, nhicli permitted him to devote hia 
whole time to the iavention of general methods for facilitating the inBtnu>> 
Uon of youth. Having npent acElbiiig four ;ear$, engaged in this work, fa 
went to Sweden, and submitted his MS. to a comDiission appointed for B 
examination, which declared it worthy of Iwing published when conip1«ll_ 
but I don't know whether it was ever published, lie spent two years mor*^ 
at Elbing, and tlien relumed to Leszno, 1600. lie went to Tran*;lvaai% 
wbere he was invited by the reigning prince, Stephen Ragolzi, to reform tfa* 
public schoola. lie composed a regulation for the ProtesLsnt colkin of 
Saros Patak, according to tbo principled of bis Faiuopkia FrodrommM, Aftar 
a residence of four yours in Transylvaaia, ho returned to Leizno, and 8ap«r. 
intended its school nntil tbe deatruclion of that city, which I have mentniBed 
on page 320. lie fled to Silesia, and, afier having wandered in termal 
pans of Germany, he finally settled at Amsterdam, where lie died, 1071a ia 
prosporous circiimatances. Besides the works already mentioned, Comeniu 
wrote : — Synojmt Pk^iea ad Lumm limnunt Re/omala, ADiBlerdain, 1641 j J 

Sublislied in English, l(iG3. Porta Saplmliir Raenaa, ten Nuta it Canyrndimc'^ 
(ctiodaiomnaArtaa«ScU>itiiuadiiit(iemdi,O:L0n, l(i37,and muny other work| 
His great learning did not keep him from superstition, and lie becaiji 
£rm believer in all those prophecies which circulated amongst the Pro 
tanis of Germany, Uobeoila, and Moravia, about the immediate coming 4 
the millennium, revolution, the ruin of the antichiist, (>.«., the popv), fto 
and which were the results of imaginative minds excited by p«rseeiitioii 
Ue collected and puhhthed at Amsterdam, 16S7, in a work entitled, *■ ' 
<• Tciubrii" the Visioni of Drabitius, a Moranan ; Kotterns, a SUeaJan ; 
Christina Foniatowski, a Polish lady, who predicted the speedy overthrow 
of Romanism, and the destrnctiou of Austria by Sweden, Cruniwel]^ and 
Ragoki. This work considerably iDJnred bim in the eyes of monjr of Ua 
contemporarict. 
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Roman Catholic Church, were far from persecuting the Pro- 
testant inhabitants of their possessions, but, on tlie contrary, 
used all their influence to shelter them from the oppression of 
the clergy. During the commotions produced by Charles the 
Twelfth, the inhabitants of Leszno warmly espoused the party 
of their hereditary lord, King Stanislaus Leszczynski, whicli 
drew upon them tho resentment of his adversary. King Augus- 
tus the Second, elector of Saxony, and his allies the Russians, 
who burnt tho town in 1 707. The town was, however, rebuilt 
a few years afterwards, as well as the Protestant church and 
school, which was reopened by dint of great sacrifices and 
efforts on the part of the Protestant inhabitants of tho city and 
tho province in which it is situated. In 1738, Leszno was 
acquired by the family of the Princes Sulkowski, who proved 
to it as kind and useful patrons as the Leszczynskis had been. 
The school gradually improved under tho superintendence of 
several rectors of the family of Cassius (the same which has 
produced the distinguished individual of this name, an account 
of whom I have given, page 253); but this institution, which is 
now tho best of all similar establishments in Poland, and not 
inferior to any in Germany, owes its present state of prospe- 
rity to tho fostering care of tho late owner of Leszno, Prince 
Antony Sulkowski,* who, after a brilliant military career in 

* I hope that a short notice of the life of that distinguished individual, to 
whom the principal Prote«tant educational establishment of Poland owes so 
much, will not be unacceptable to the readers of this sketch; and its author 
tuki^ this op{K>rtunity to pay a tribute to the memory of his lamented friend, 
whose symjKit hies have cheered the most trying moments of his exile, and 
whose loss will ever'be deeply felt by him. l*rince Antony SuIkowHki, son of 
Prince Sulkowski, palatine of Kulisz, was born at Leszno, l7^5. After having 
completed his studies at the University of (iottingen, he was on his travels 
when the success of the French emperor in Prussia raised in tho Polish 
nation a hope of recovering their independence. Sulkowski hastened from 
Paris, where he was at that time, and having returned to his native land 
towards the end of ISOG, was immediately nominated by Nai)o]eon colonel 
of the first Polish regiment to be raised. The enthusiasm for the national 
cause was so great, that it enabled Sulkowski to perform hisTask with such 
rapidity, that on the 23d February of the following }"ear (1807) he carried 
the fortified town of Dirshau at the head of his neuly-levied regiment, lie 
took a |tart in the remainder of the campaign, which ended in the peace of 
TiNit, by which a part of i*oland was restored, under the name of the Duchy 
of Warsaw. In lbU8, when several detachments of the newly-created Po- 
lish army were ordered to S{>a:n, the regiment of Prince Sulkowski was 
amongst them; and although he had bei^n married but a few months to Evo 
Kicki, a lady of great beauty and accomplishments, to whom he had been 
attached from his early youth, and could be e^isily relieved from that ardu- 
ous service, he thought it his duty to join his companions in arms on that 
occ:Lsion. Arrived in the Peninsula, he di>:inguishid himself at the battles 
of Alnioi»;icid and Ocani, as well as by his deiene»» of Toledo. When Ma- 
laga was taken by tho French, Prince Sulkowski was made governor of that 
town, and notwithstanding the universal hatred which animated the Spa* 

8 
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the service of his country, exchanged it for tho retirement of 
private life in the midst of his family, leaving it only when 

niards ap^ainst tho invadinty armies^ he sncceeded by his conduct in gaining 
the affection of its inhabitants. He was promoted to the rank of major- 
general, and returned to hi* country in 1810, where he remained till the 
memorable campaign of 1S12, in wliich he commanded a brigade of cavalry, 
took a part in the principal battles, and was severely wounded during the 
retreat. Having recovered from his wounds, and been promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant-general, he joined the Polish army under Prince PoDiatowski, 
and fought at tho battle of Lcipsic at the head of a division of cavalry. It 
was after this battle that he was thrown into tho most difficult circumstances^ 
in which his strict honour and integrity were shown to great advanta^. A 
few days after the death of Prince Poniatowski, he was nominated by the 
Emperor Napoleon chief commander of tho remnant of tho Polish corps, 
which, notwithstanding its groat losses, had still preserved all its standards 
and artillery. This command was given to Sulkowski at the general request 
of his countrymen, notwithstanding his youth (he was then twenty-nine 
years old), and the presence of several older generals. The Polibh troopi^ 
exasperated by long suffering, and weary of fighting for a cause which, at it 
had not promoted that of their countr}*, and had now become entirely sepa- 
rate from it, threatened to reduce them to tho condition of mcrcenariei^ 
loudly urged their chief to return home, particularly as their then lawful 
sovereign, the king of Saxony, had remained at Leipsic at the desire of Na- 
poleon liimself. Ue reported the case to tho emperor, who promised to give 
an answer in a week ; this satisfied the troops, and the march towards the 
Rhino continued ; but when the fixed term had elapsed, and the expected 
decision was not given, the excitement amongst the Poles became so violent, 
and tlieir accusations against Prince Sulkowski, of being ready to sacrifice 
tlicm to the views of his personal ambition, so loud, that, in order to engage 
them to accomijany the emperor to the frontier of his dominions, ho gave hij 
word of honour that in no case whatever would he pass the Ithine. Thia 
solemn promiso allayed the excitement of the troops, and they continued 
their march. When they had arrived at a place called Schluchtem, the 
emperor, passing before the Polish corps, called Sulkow8ki,aud asked whether 
it was true that the Poles wished to leave him I ** Yes, sire," answered the 
prince, '* they beseech your majesty to authorise them to return to their 
homes, as their number is already too insignificant to he of any value to 
your mnjijsty." The Freiieh emperor objected to it ; and having assembled 
the Poles, di'livcred to them one of those speeches by which he knew so well 
how to excite the enthusiasm of the soldier, and it did not fail to produce its 
wonted effect. The Polish troops, exalted by the imperial speech, forgot all 
tlieir former ^solutions, and promised to follow Napoleon to the last. It 
may bo easily imagined how cruel the position of Prince Sulkowski was 
rendered by this unforeseen circumstance; he was placed in the painful 
alternative, either of not adhering to tho word by which he had bound him- 
self to his companions in arms nut to pass the Rhine in any case whatever, 
or of sacrificing at so young an age all his views of ambition and glor>' (for the 
Kmperor Napoleon, notwithstanding bis reverse at Leipsic, had still a great 
chance of retrieving his fortunes), and what was more imjwrtant, exposing 
himself to the various comments to which his conduct would become una- 
voidably subject in such a case. lie chose, however, tho latter course^ 
thinking that there could be no compromise with a word pledged in snch a 
solemn and explicit manner as his had been, notwithstanding that his coun- 
trymen, who were not bound by a similar pledge, had changed their resolu- 
tion. He requested, therefore, and obtained the porniission of the emperor, to 
return to his hiwful sovereign, the king of fc>axony, whose fate was at that time 
uidcuown, and left the French army, accompanied by the olEcers of his stafi^ 



required by the comnion int^rcets of his conntrymen. ^'et 
tho occupatiuDs to which he devoted hiiufielf during this 

wLo ihared his Tcsolution. Having l«uii«d lliat hia ntDDarcU wu » prj- 
BUnitr U livrlin, be ulilrcsw^ to bini tram Lciuic n let(«r, niiui'sliDg a db- 
chaif;!' for UiaiMlr snd Ills ufficon wliu hiitl^ccom|Huiic(I bun, uid edod 
Bticrwftrds bo obtuom! from lh« klliod uiDDkreki [leriniuioii to join hta 
familf. It U but fuir to nilil, IbaC Jusiicw wu tvodirred b; bia couttUjinen 
lo liui iWDdual. — Now bopra wcni raued tor PolauJ at tbe ooDgraca of 
Vienna by tbe Eropt-Tor AleXiUidcr. FrinM Sulkowslu was called to aid in 
tbc furmatiou of u I'olixh arm/, uid bo k''^'"/ Joined io a strrvice where bs 
expected to bo useful to hb eoaulry. Altliough tbe oongreu of Vienna did not 
re*li>e Iha ha|w« wlilcli likd been enterlaiuMl of seeiug Poland rotored lo a 
■laic of itidepVDdeiio«,it er»ct«d » lonaU portion of it« aiicieot dominions into a 
cnnstituUoual kingdom, subject to the mijieror of Ituaua ta hiii([ of Pobuid. 
Tliiii "■> suffioieut lo ttimitJslv the «ii<rUuns of tbe Polish patriou to uphold 
that Impafectcmtiun, more portiruUrly as tbe stipulation to gnnt national 
iuititBtiuns to tluMe parts of aiicivnt Poland wbioh remained praviuocs of 
Iluuia, IVussia, and Aiutria, bald out, iu oome respects, a proapcct of tha 
oiittro roatoration of that couutry. Prince Snlkowsbi, therefore, entered tho 
MTvlooof Ibp new kingdom, ai>J was nomiuated aide-de-ciinp-generaJ of tbo 
Kuiporor Alcxandor. liul as tbo new kingdom was soon atuuidoned to tha 
lyrutuilcaloa|>riiieiof tlieUrttnd I>ul(oCon»(sntiue,EJulk«wiiki demanded his 
diM^bargo, frankly slating U> tho emperor the reaBonn which induced him to do 
■0. Tliv emiieror, hownvitr, ru>iueiit«l ^ulkowski lo remain, dccUrins that llie 
oirrumatsnceii Iw complained uf were but leniporary, and thai he would 
amend Ibsm. Sulkowaki, who was obliged on account of bia duties lo visit 
Kl Peli't>l>iir]jh Miverat linieii, and rvovived the Krealest niarks of iundneu 
from tlio Kmperor Alexander, inaistod on leaving Iho icrvlce, and, after 
mauy roftisola, ofatabed bU discbai;ga iu ISIS. Afler that lime hu eetUed 
ill bis csstla of Kelutn, in Ibv vicinity of Lonno, and devoted himiiolf to tbe 
education of liis faniily,whieh,unciclholaNof his ocoompliabcdandvirtuooa 
priucoa (1624) dov^ved entirely on himself, and tliopraiuotionof Iho welfare 
of his lenaatsanddiipendaDts. A newcareM',tnor«over, woathrown open ta 
ills pstrioliim when the srand duchy of Posen, where Lesaao ksitustod, re- 
ceived a pnivjneial mnvsmtatioa, of whicli )>• was crcalad n bsrvdilary 
mk-inber. lie preMdeJ over the assembled statea of his province, ami waa 
created a merabsr of tho conni^il of stale of Prussia. This placed him in a 
very diSicuIt and delioato upcition between the noasreb and the nrovinciol 
Slates, tlie deputies from w hich jnstly complained of tbo vnrtoiu and constaDt 
cnerDufhnieula made by tbe guverntnent on ths natioaaUlT of the province, 
tbo coaservaljon of whidi was piamntead by tho trotty M Viaona. Enjoy, 
■ng the conSdsDos of both |iar(irs, ha sncceMsd, by hb finiiMM in dsfrad* 
ins tliebrivilegesof asti»nalily,iniiaiu)ngthe ooahdeueeof hisoonntrynca, 
whilst the monarch nmdcrod Jusltoe to his moderation In (hu cocscionlious 
dinchsrue uf his anlauus duties, llif hi-pt, bowsver, aloof as luurh as bo 
could Irvni public affiun, duvoting his tine to tbe useful uooupalions which 
1 have dwcribed iu this note. A premature dcuth out short bis useful 
caretT, on the 14ih Aiirtl lUZti, and jJongcd bis family into profound 

Cef, and sU ihose who had known him, either iwtsoually or by rejiutstioni 
t by nous was bia Iom mors acutely felt than by the achool of Lesxno, 
wliicb was so lunch indebted to him. ProfuMora and pupils attended bia 
funurul, and de|>auled, ailh a pMhelio speech of the nctur, a wreath on 
tbo cofllti of liiBir benefactor, wbusc tnamory will long Uvo iu tboir ginlcful 

Xhia notice of Prince Sulkowskj won Inserted by tha anther In a work 
l-uUlishcd about tec ymr* sjcn, 'fi* i/iAvry u/ A* It^onmttiom ja 
»L ii., iHge 33-1, Jtc, and bo lakes this ui'porlnnily uf rvprodnciiig 
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retreat, if not so conspicuous as those which he had followed 
in the earlier part of his life, were neither less valuable nor 
useful to his countrymen. He undertook himself the superin- 
tendence of the school of Leszno, and, sparing neither fatigue 
nor expense for its improvement, succeeded in bringing it to a 
state of prosperity equal to that which it enjoyed in the palmy 
days of the Leszczynskis. The school is now divided into six 
classes, where the pupils are taught religion, Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew; the Polish, German, and French languages and 
literature; mathematics, natural history and philosophy, geo- 
graphy and history, drawing and music. As it is now ifre- 
quented by a great number of the Roman Catholic youth, a 
clergyman of tnat confession is attached to the college for their 
religious instruction. The number of pupils is about three 
hundred, and each of them had in the late prince a paternal 
friend, who was always ready to give advice, assistance, and 
liberal support, to those who needed and deserved it by their 
behaviour, and his influence was constantly employed to pro- 
mote their views after they had quitted college. Sulkowski 
was indeed a noble specimen of the enlightened views enter- 
tained now by the most distinguished Roman Catholics of my 
country (a subject to which I have alluded on page 253), 
by whom, to my knowledge, difierence of religion was never 
considered when it mattered to serve their countrymen. 

Having now concluded the religious history of two cognate 
nations, which is intimately connected with that of Protes- 
tantism, I shall endeavour to delineate the religious state of 
the great Slavonic empire, which is already exercising a power- 
ful influence, not only on the nations belonging to the Slavonic 
race, but on the aflairs of Europe in general, and even on those 
of Asia. 

it, as his feelings and opinions on this subject remain unaltered. lie is 
happy to add, that the subjoined likeness, which was communicated to him 
by the family of his deceased friend, bears a most striking resemblance to 
the original. 
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Origin of the n&mc of Rauio — Novgorod tnd lOoff — Firet ntusian Elxpedi- 
tioD agninflt ConaUnlinopIo — Itepented Expeditions agninst ihe Greek 
prnjiin), anil cummuroial intpreourae — Introduction of Chrialltuiity into 
ItuHBJa, and influence of Uyuntine dviJisatioD upon lliftl nmntry— Ex- 
[>mlilioa of tho Christian Kuisians aniust Constantinople, and [iredie- 
tion abont the concjueat of that city by tbcm — Di*iuun of Kuaaia into 
miiDjr principalitiei — Ita connuMt by the Mongols — Origin and progrew 
of AlOBCQw — Uiatorical sketch of the Rauion Church from its foundation 
to tho pTMeut day — 11b iitvaont orpuiizaliou — Forced union with the 
Churcb of Russia of tho tircck Cliurch united with Rome— Account of 
tho Rnffiian sects, or Raikoliiiks--Tiie litrigoluika— The Juduata — Ef- 
ffcta of the Bi-foriDation oft lie IGth century upon Itusida — Emoudation 
of the Bicrcd book*, and acliism pnxlucttd by it — IIorTiblnacts of super- 
■lition— The Stnrovortii, or fultowcn of the Old Faith— I'agan tupef 
■titiona— Thu Eutiacba— The Flaf:ell»nts— The MiUakaned, or Proln- 
tnnti — Tho Uui^hoborUi.iirUiiuitira—llorriUe superstitious into which 
Ihey full — l^unt WorotuolTs prockniution to them on that subject. 

TuK oGclcviMtical history of Russia docs not, Iiko that of Bu- 
liominand Poland, exhibit those physicnl aiid ttionil struggles 
between ivligious parties, whose forces wore so equiitly balanced 
us to render the tssuo of the contest for a time doubtful. The 
Eastern Church, cstnblishod in Bussia since the conversion of 
that country to Cliristiatiity, had no rival to contend with ; 
and it has only been, and ia now, dtHturbod by ita dissenting 
secU. 

Tho name of Russia, which, slnco tho time of Peter the 
Great, has been substituted for that of Mtiscovy, is applied to 
a vaat tract of land, tho whole of which is not even now under 
tho dominion of tho emperor of Russia. It ori^uated in the 
ninth century-, when a band of those Scandinavian adventurers 
who are known in tho nyznntino history under iho namo of 
Varin^ians.* and who had tho peculiar surname of Rusaes, 
founded, undiT a chief called Ruric, a state in tho vicinity of 
tho Baltic Son, by establishing their dominion over scwrol 

* Tha Vsrinjtiana or Van>i;DM w«t«> Scandinavian and Anglo-Saxon ad> 
vrnlurors, who ssrred as badygaanls to tlie rmporora of ConstantinapU. 
Tlisre bare been many origins aMij^ed (o tha name Ruasci at Ruaaisms but 
the moM probable uf them u, thai it was dcrivnl from AtuM or litU, the 
Fiiinith name for Svcdm, and tbal ths SlavoDian* adopted It from the fXut, 
who lived biilocni tlien and Sweden. 
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Slavonic and Finnish tribes. This new state, of which the 
capital was Novgorod, took, from the name of its founders, 
the appellation of Russia, in the same manner as the province 
of Neustria assumed the name of Normandy, from the North- 
men, Gallia that of France, from the Franks, &c. 

A remarkable event took place during the reign of Buric, 
which, by .bringing the Scandinavian conquerors into closer 
contact with Greece, promoted the spread of Christianity in 
tho countries under their dominion. Two Scandinavian chief- 
tains, called Oskold and Dir, who had arrived with Buric from 
their common country, undertook an expedition to Constanti- 
nople, by descending the course of the Dnieper. It is pro- 
bable that their object was simply to enter the imperial ser- 
vice, as was frequently done by their countrymen ; but having 
seized, on their way, the town of Eioff, they established there 
a dominion of their own. Having increased their forces by 
fresh arrivals of their countrymen, and probably by the natives 
of the country, they made a piratical expedition in 866 to tho 
shores of the Thracian Bosphorus. They committed great 
ravages, and even laid siege to Constantinople, where the 
name of the Russians (Po;;) was then heard for the first time. 
A storm, ascribed by the Greeks to a miracle, scattered and 
partly destroyed the piratical fleet ; and the Byzantine writers 
who describe this event, add, that the Russians, terrified by 
the miracle, demanded baptism ; and an encyclical letter of 
the patriarch Photius, issued at tho close of 866, corroborates 
this statement. Bo that as it may, there are many traces of 
Christianity having begun about that time to spread amongst 
tho Slavonians of the Dnieper and their Scandinavian con- 
querors. This was greatly facilitated by the commercial in- 
tercourse which existed between these Slavonians and the 
Greek colonics on tlio northern shores of the Baltic Sea, 
whence traders probably visited Eioff and other Slavonic 
countries. The dominion of the Khozars, friends to the Greek 
emperors, and which had been established over those parts 
previously to the arrival of the Scandinavians, could not but 
bo favourable to these relations.* 

♦ The Khozars, an Asiatic nation which inhahited the western shores of 
the Caspian Sea, are mentioned by the J^vzantine writers for the first time 
in G26, when tho Kinperor Ileraclius concluded an alliance with their 
monarch, who joined him with a considerable force against Persia, in that 
memorable war by which Ileraclius completely overcame tho Persians. 
Since that time the Kliozars remained faithful allies of Constantinople ; and 
tin; em])ir(>rs spared no exertions to maintain tho fidelity of those valuable 
allies. Tlio Khozars occupicil all tho countries situated between the banks 
of the Volj;a, the Sea of Azof, and the Crimea, extendin;^ their conquest 
northward to the banks of tho river Occa. Their capital, called BallanghiaTy 
was situated about the present Astrakhan, and they possessed many other 
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, and -Kos EUccccdod by Oleg, as gunrdiaa 
to his infant eon Igor. Olcg proceeded in 832 towards the 
Boiith with a largo forco, composed of Scandinavians, na well 
as outivGfl of the now empire; subjugated all the country 
along the Dnieper ; and, having establishod his capital at Kioff, 
extended his conquest over many Slavonic lands, which, being 
now united with the empire founded by Ruric, equally assumed 
iho name of Russia. Oleg in 90G undertook an expedition 
ngiiinst Constantinople, besieged it, and oompelled the em- 
peror to pay him a large contribution, Ho then concluded a 
treaty of peace and commerce, which was revived in 1)11, and 
lliP details of which, preserved by Neator (page 8), present an 
interesting picture of the Jutercourso which existed at that 
time between Greece and the subjects of Oleg. His succcseor, 
Igor, after having remained for a con«derable time at peace 
with the Greeks, mode an expedition in 941 into Asia Minor, 
where he committed great ravn^s. He was defeated by the 
Ori'eks, and peace was restored in 945, by renewing the treaty 
of Oleg with some modifications. 

The conatanl intercourse between the Greeks and the new 
Russian empire spread Christianity amongst the inhabitants 
of the latter to a considerable extent. Olgo, widow of Igor, 
and who ruled his empire during the minority of her son Svin- 
toslav, went in 95!> to Constantinople, whore she was baptized 
with gri-at solemnity ; but her example was not followed either 
by hvr son or by any considerable number of his subjects. 
Svialoslav was a most warlike princo, who rxtendcti his con- 
quests to the foot of the Caueasion moimtains. Ik'ing invited 
by the Greek empcrur Nicephorus, he made an expedilion into 
llulguriu, and, having conquered that country, resolved tu fix 
his residence there. This involved him in a war with Greece, 
during which ho penetrated to Adrinnoplo. It was therefore 
not for the first time that in lS2d the Russians paid that city 
a visit. Svitttoslav wa», however, defeated by the Greek em- 
peror, John Tiitnizches, and obliged to resign all his connuests 
by a treaty of peace. Ho was killed on his return to KiofF, 
and suooeeded, after a domestic war between his sons, by one 
of tlicin, Vladimir, who received baptism in 'J$6, married a 

town*, enjojins a (rrcat cointDBrce, anil nian^ nfinrmciiU of Ilio It.vxaiitiaa 
civiUjtBtiuo. Tlio atml rrciukablc cinruniiiuioe rcUtJng toUiai nntian ii^ 
IiowvinT, tiiut tkboiit thp mi'li]li> of thtt plghlb century tlicjr monarchi eni' 
Iinrrd tite Jowiali religion, but unrm k c«ilurjr nftvrwmnls ounvtrted la 
Clirisiunily b; lb« wiii* Cjrillu* &nd Alvlbudtuiwho bocanw BfCcrwKrdi ibn 
■pcMtlci e[ UiB SbtToDivii (impt 31). The emiiim of tlie Kliuian, wliidi 
*n« <Ti<ali«unl bj iho cuiiliuusIatUi'.ki of lb* Uiihoin]nedim<,aii<l other on* 
farlunkln circtuailkncM^ «■■ issUj det tr oycd b l(il6 bj lu aodost tUlM 
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Greek princess, and introduced Christianity into his dominions, 
having ordered the idols and their fanes to be destroyed, and 
his subjects to receive baptism. 

The empire of Vladimir, which became known under the 
name of Russia, extended from the vicinity of the Baltic to 
the Black Sea, and from the banks of the Volga and the foot 
of the Caucasian mountains to the Carpathian ridge and the 
rivers San and Bug. It was composed of different Slavonic 
populations, and in the north, of several Finnish tribes, all of 
whom, though comprehended under the general name of Rus- 
sians, greatly differed amongst themselves, and were kept to- 
gether, not by any regular system of government, but by the 
common bond of one sovereign, whose authority consisted 
merely in the levying of a certain tribute, which generally w^as 
paid by them when the sovereign or his delegates were able 
to exact it. 

The constant intercourse between Constantinople and KioiF 
greatly facilitated not only the establishment of Christianity 
in the last-named capital, but also the introduction of the 
Byzantine civilization, arts, and refinement, which had pro- 
bably begun to bo imported from Greece even before the es- 
tablishment of the Christian religion. The German annalist 
Dittmar, of Merseburg, to whom an account of KioflF was com- 
municated by some of his countrymen who had been there 
with the expedition of Boleslav the First, king of Poland, in 
1018, calls that town, on account of the great number of 
churches, market places, public edifices, and the quantity of 
riches which it contained, the rival of Constantinople, adding, 
that a great number of Greeks were settled there. Vladimir 
died in 1015, and divided his empire amongst his numerous 
sons, who were to hold their states under the suzerainty of 
the eldest, residing at Kioff, and enjoying the title of the 
Grand Duke of Russia. 

This arrangement produced considerable disturbance, until 
one of his sons, Yaroslav, reunited under his sceptre the 
paternal dominions. Yaroslav was a great monarch, and 
powerfully promoted the Christianization and civilization of 
his empire. He built many churches and convents by Byzan- 
tine architects, founded new towns, established schools, at- 
tracted to his dominions Greek clcrgjinen, scholars, and 
artists, and caused the translation of many works from the 
Greek into the Slavonic. His zeal for the Christian religion 
did not, however, prevent him from following up the attempts 
of his Pagan ancestors against Constantinople. Under the 
pretence of ill-usage, which some of his subjects had received 
in the imperial city, ho declared war against the Emperor 
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Constantino Monoinachoe, and in lOiS sout a largo force, 
wliich murciicd alung tlie shores of tho Illaok Sen, and was 
»u]>pyrtod by a nunieroua fleet. The Kussian tloot reached 
the mouth of tho Ilosphorus, where, after a long-eon tested 
battle, it was partly burned by the Greek firo. and its re- 
mainder compelled to retire. Tho land expedition reached 
Varna, but, deprivod of tho support of the fleet, it was, after 
a desperate resistance, overcome by llio Greeks, and either 
destroyed or taken prisoners.* 

This was tho last expedition which the Itussians made 
ngaiiist the Greek eiiipiro. Russia, torn by internal comino- 
tious, in eonsequcnoe of her territory being divided amongst 
the successors of Yaroslav, lost all power for external action, 
and ended by bocomin}; herself the jirey of foreigners. If it 
were not for that circumstance, it is probable that tho pro- 
diotion which wa« found in Llie eleventh century inscribed 
under tho statue of Dellerophon, at Constantinople, that tho 
imperial city vm to be taken by the Russians, — "a raro pre- 
diction," as Gibbon says, " of which tho style is unambiguous 
and the dnto umiiieBti<inable,''t — would liave been centuries 
ago fulRlIorl, It is, however, far from improbable that wo 
shall see the legendary doom of the beautiful metropolis of tho 
oast accomplished in our own days. 

Yaroelav divided his empire amongst his sons, leaving tho 
title of tho fp-aiid duke, and the supremacy over the other 
prinoes, to the eldest. This supreme authority was inherited, 
according to tho custom of all tho .Slavonic countries, not by 
tho order of primogeniture, but by that of seniority, t. #., tliat 
tho dcccastui f^raufl duke was succeeded by tho eldest mem- 
ber of his dynasty. This arrangement could not but lend to 
constant troubles, particularly as tho different principalities 
were continually subdivided amongst tho sons of tho deceased 
Bovereijfn. Russia beeomc thus divided amongst a great num- 
ber of petty jirinccB, warring bi-twien themselves, and exposed 
to continual invasions of tiieir foreign neighbours. The au- 
thority of tho gratxl dukes of Kioff sunk, under these circum- 
stanoDB, into complete InsigniticanGe ; whilst two powerful 
prinoipalititis, foumled by the talents of their rulers, aroso in 
tho south and in the north-east. Tho first of them was that 
of tialieh, comprchcndinir the eastern part of tho present 
Austrian province of Galicia. and a part of the Russian go- 
vrmments of VoUiynia and Podolia ; the second of them was 

■ It 1* ramwluhlr UuU tito Roman Mntpajfin of 1S3A «nd 182!> wm em- 
doel**! OD euoU> Iho muw tilon u lluil luUowod by YuosUi'a cxfvditiou 
tn 104.\ 

+ Uilibun, eL^i. Iv. 
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the principality of Vladimir, on the Elasma, eomprehending 
the Russian government of that name, with some adjacent 
provinces, and whose sovereigns assumed the title of Grand 
Duke. There were also three republics, governed by entirely 
popular forms, — Novgorod, Pleskow, and Viatka,— a commur 
nity formed by emigrants from Novgorod, in the place which 
now bears that name. 

Thus Eussia was divided into different states, frequently at 
war amongst themselves, inhabited by populations differing 
from one another as much as they differed from the Poles, 
Bohemians, and other Slavonic nations, having only a common 
name and the same dynasty, to which all the numerous sove- 
reigns of that country equally belonged. The only real bond 
of union amongst all these states was the same church, go- 
verned by the archbishop of Kioff, its metropolitan. 

Such was the state of llussia when the Mongols, commanded 
by Batoo Khan, grandson of Genghis Khan, invaded that 
country in 1238, 1239, and 1240, committing the most horri* 
ble devastations. They extended their ravages over Hungary 
and Poland, and advanced as far as Liegnitz, in Silesia, where, 
having defeated a Christian army, they might easily have pene- 
trated to the Ilhine ; but, fortunately for Europe, some events 
in Central Asia recalled them to the shores of the Caspian Sea. 

Batoo Khan fixed his camp on the banks of the Volga, and 
summoned the princes of Russia to pay him homage, threaten- 
ing them with renewed devastation in case of refusal. Nothing 
remained but to obey ; and the Grand Duke of Vladimir paid 
homage to iJatoo in his camp on the Volga, and afterwards to 
the Grand Khan Kooblay, near the great wall of China. His 
successors received the investiture from the descendants of 
Batoo, who became independent under the name of the Khans 
of Kipcliak. 

About the beginning of the fourteenth century, the petty 
Prince of Moscow, having ins^ratiated himself with the khan, 
obtained from him the hereditary dignity of Grand Duke, to 
which an authority over the other princes of llussia was at- 
tached, and which hitherto had not been exclusively vested in 
one of their branches. His successors endeavoured, as an in- 
variable line of policy, to court by all possible means the 
favour of their suzerain the khan, by whose assistance they 
continually increased their power at the expense of other 
princes of Russia. Thus the power of the grand dukes of 
Aloscow gradually increased, whilst that of the khan was at 
the same time declining by internal commotions, until the for- 
mer became so strong as to shake off the dominion of the 
latter, towards the end of the fifteenth century. 
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Such was the origia of Moscow, tho nucleus of the proBont 
Rus§ian empire, formed from tho north-eastern principalitieH 
of ancient Uussia. 1 have related in the tenth chapter, page 
1 07. fi *t<i; how tho fiouthcm and western principalitios of 
ItuBsia became united in the fourteenth century with Poland 
and Lithuania. 

Tho first archhiflhop of Kioffwaa consecrated about 900 by 
the [lutriarch of Constantinople, and constituted metropolitan 
of all the Bussian churchea. From that tirao the mctropolitauB 
of Russia were consecrated at Constantinople, and frequently 
ghosMi from among tho Grocka. After the capture of Oon- 
stanliiioplc bythoLatins, when the seat of the emperor, as well 
a* tliot of the patriarch, was transferred to Nicco, the arch- 
bialtopa of KiotTwere consecrated in that city, until the ancient 
order of things was restored by t he expulsion of the Latins. 

Tho chronicles mention aoTcrai attempts made by the popes 
to subject the Uussian Church to their supremacy, but with- 
out obtaining the desired result. One circumstance, however, 
seems to imply that Homo had succeeded in gaining a tempo- 
rary influence at Kioff towards tho end of tho eleventh ccn- 
tui^-, as Ephraim, a Greek, who was metropolitan of that city 
from 107U to 1090, introduced into the Russian calendar, 
under the 9tli May, tlio commemoration of tho translation of 
tho rciica of St Nicholas from Lycia to Bari in Italy. — a feast 
which is unknown lo the Greek Church, but obiierved by that 
of Ilonie. The principality of ilalich, situated between the TU>- 
maoCatholic countricsof Poland and Ilungarj-. was particularly 
the object of tho papal cfTorts to subject its church to tho supre- 
macy of Rome. Die Hungarians having occupied that principo- 
hty in 1214, tried to catabliah tho above-mentioned supremacy 
over its church, tut theirexpulsion from tho country destroyed 
all hopes of that connection. Daniel, prince of Halich, a dis- 
tinguished warrior and politician, thought that he might 
derive from iho [lopo somo assistance against the Mongols, 
and with that view opened a negotiation with Innocent tho 
Fourth, who sent a legate to receive the submission of Daniel 
and that of tho Church of Ilalich, to which ho promised per- 
mission to retain all such cuMtoms and observances as were 
not in direct opposition to the Church of Home. Daniel was 
cronned by tho legate, in 125i, king of Ilalich, and acknow- 
ledged tho supremacy of Rome; but ns the promised assist* 
anco did not come, he broko off his connection with Home. 
Halich was united with Poland in 1340 ; and the history of 
its church lias been tn.>.ited in its proper quarter. 

I have already narrated the invasion of tho AfonpoU, and 
tlio terrible ravages which they committed in that country. 
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An immcnso number of churches and convents were dostroycd 
on that occasion, and many of the clergy were murdorcd or 
led into captivity ; but as soon as these Asiatics had finally 
established their dominion over the north-eastern principa- 
lities of Russia, they endeavoured to strengthen it by gaining 
over to their interest the clergy of the subjugated country. 
In consequence of this policy, the khan of the Mongols de- 
clared that all individuals connected with the church estab- 
lishment should be omitted from the rolls on which the popula- 
tion was registered for the capitation tax in the years 1251 
and 1255 ; and in 1257 the same khan, by his yerlik or letters 
patent, granted to the Russian clergy, and all persons con- 
nected with the church, as well as their families, complete 
exemption for persons and property from all taxes and ser- 
vices paid or rendered to him by the inhabitants of Russia. 
A Russian bishop was always resident at Saray, the capital 
of the khans, by whom these prelates were sometimes employ- 
ed in offices of high trust. Thus the Bishop Theognost was 
sent in 1279, by the Khan Mcngutemir, to the Greek Empe- 
ror Michael Faleologos. This favourable position of the Rus- 
sian Church increased its wealth and influence. Many per- 
sons sought refuge from the universal oppression of their 
barbarous masters by entering the church ; while many others, 
in order to secure the possession of their estates, made grants 
of them to the church, receiving them back from it as tenants. 

Kioff was destroyed by the Mongols in 1 240 ; but the 
authority of the khans was never so firmly established in the 
western as it was in the eastern principalities of Russia, and 
the former were exposed to continual disturbances. This in- 
duced the metropolitan of Kioff to transfer his residence, in 
1299, to Vladimir on the Klasma, the capital of the grand 
dukes of Russia, chief vassals of the khan, under whose pro- 
tection the head of the Russian church enjoyed perfect secu- 
rity. 

I have related in another place (page 198), the union of 
Kioff with Lithuania, and the fortunes of the Eastern Church 
in that country. The metropolitans of Vladimir, who after- 
wards transferred their seat to Moscow, endeavoured to main- 
tain their jurisdiction over the churches of Lithuania, and 
occasionally went for that purpose to reside in that country ; 
but, notwithstanding all their efforts, this connection was 
completely severed by the election of an archbishop of Kioff 
in 1415. This excited a strong hostility between the two 
churches, as an instance of which I may adduce the fact, 
that the Khan of Crimea, having in 1 484 pillaged Kioff, at 
the instigation of the Grand Duke of Moscow, sent him as a 
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present a part of the ehuroh pUto robbed on that occasion. 
Tho metropolitans of Moscow wore either consecrated by the 
patriarchs of Const an tinoplo. or simply approved by tliem. 
The metropolitan Isidore, n loarnod Ornek, went in 1438 to 
assist at the council of Florence, where he subscribed to the 
union with Rome, concluded on that occasion between the 
(Jreek Emperor John Paleologos and Pope Eugene the Fourth. 
He returned to Moscow in 1439, with tne dignity of a cardi- 
nal, and invested with tho authority of a legate ; but he was 
deposed and imprisoned in a convent, whonoo, however, he 
escaped, and died at llomo at an advanced age. After the 
capture of Constant! nopiv by tho Turks, the metropolitans of 
Moscow wore elected and oonseorated without any n-ference 
to the Oreok patriarchs. In lool, a general synod held at 
Moscow enacted a code of occleeiasttcul laws called Stoalav, 
t. «., tho hundred chapters. 

Id 1588 the patriarch of Constantinople, Jeremiali, came to 
Moscow in order to get pecuniary assistance for his churches. 
Tlio assistance was liberally granted by the devout Tzar Fedor 
Ivanovich, and Jeremiah consecrated the motropolitAn of Mos- 
cow OS patriarch of Russia. These patriarohs enjoyed great in- 
fluence, not only in ecclesiastical, but also in temporal affairs, 
and their consideration was increased by the public marks of 
respect shown them by the liars, who on every Pnlra Sunday 
led by tlio bri<lle tho ass on which the patriarch rode through 
the streets of Moscow, in commemoration of Christ's entrance 
into Jerusalem. In IC82, tho Slavono- Cireoo Latin Academy 
was founded by tho Tzar Fedor Aloseyewich at Moscow ; and 
this lonmed establishment was furnished witli professors, 
thietiy from the ncjidemy of Kioff (page 217), which had been 
wrested from Poland under the preceding reign. After the 
death of the patriarch Adrian, in 1702, Peter the Groat abo- 
lished that dignity, proclaimed himself the head of the Rus- 
sian Church, ond estubltslicd a supremo council for the eoelesi- 
astieal alFairs of the country, under the name of the " Most 
Holy Synod." The same monarch also ordered schools to be 
VBtnhlished in every episcopal sec, dcolnrod that Uie convents 
should not acquire any landed property, either by gifu or 
purchase, and subjected the eitnte* of the church to tlie gene- 
ral taxation. In \7Gi. the Empre»a Catherine confiscated all 
the esUitem of the church, which cont.iined about nine hun- 
dred thousand male serfs, and Bssigne<l pi-nsion« to bishops, 
convent", &c. Several occlesiastioal schools were establiidifd 
under tlin«Trnt rvigns, and their organization was fixed by an 
ukaJ-eofI8U. 

The ItuMian Church is now govcrniid by the synod iii<!i- 
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iutcd by Peter the Great. This council is usually composed of 
two metropolitans, two bishops, the chief secular priest of the 
imperial staff, and the following lay members, — the procurator 
or attorney, two chief secretaries, five secretaries, and a 
number of clerks. The procurator has the right of suspend- 
ing the execution of the decisions oi the synod, and of report* 
ing any case to the emperor. The sjmod decides all matters 
relating to the faith and discipline of the church, and superin- 
tends the administration of the dioceses, from which it receives 
twice a-year a report of the state of churches, schools, &c. 

There are five ecclesiastical academies in Russia, — Kiofl^ 
Moscow, St Petersburg, Kasan, and Troitza, — ^besides numer- 
ous seminaries. AH the sons of the clergy must be oducated 
in these seminaries, many of which maintain gratis a number 
of pupils. This compulsory system of education has produced 
some of the most learned men of Russia. The clergy form a 
separate body in Russia ; and it is a very rare occurrence that 
a person belonging to another class does enter the church. 
The sons of the clergy must follow the vocation of their 
fathers, but they may easily obtain a licence from the autho- 
rities to pursue another occupation. This is generally done 
by all the more talented of them, except those who enter the 
monastic order, to which all higher grades of the hierarchy are 
reserved in the Greek Church. It is for this reason that the 
secular clergy or parish priests are generally composed of such 
as cannot get more advantageous employment. 

I have related the union of the Greek Church of Poland 
with Rome, and its consequences (page 200). The greater 
part of the population belonging to that church fell, by the 
partition of Poland, under the dominion of Russia. Attempts 
were made, under the reign of Catherine and Paul, to force 
the followers of tliis church into the pale of that of Russia, 
but those attempts were only partially successful, and were 
discontinued under the reign of the Emperor Alexander. In 
1839, several bishops of the above-mentioned church were in- 
duced by the Russian government to declare a wish to sepa- 
rate from Rome, and to demand a union with the Russian 
Established Church. This declaration was followed by an 
ukase, ordering all the united churches to imitate the example 
of their bishops. The most stringent measures were adopted 
to effect a wholesale conversion ; and a groat number of 
clergymen who refused to adopt the imperial ukase for the 
rule of their conscience, were punished by transportation to 
Sibera, imprisonment, &c. Asa pretence for this compulsory 
conversion, it was alleged that these populations had formerly 
belonged to tho Eastern Church, and should therefore return 
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again into its pale,— a principle acoonlin;; to which the in- 
habitants of this island mi^'lit with oqiial justioo he forucil 
into tlie pale of the Itomau Church, and even brought back to 
tho religion of the Druida and the worship of Woden. Tliia 

Krsecution has more than compensated to tho Church of 
imu tho loss of tho popniation torn from its pale, by Riving 
it all tho interest attached to an oppressed party, and by in- 
spiring with an ardent zoal many of its hitherto lukenann 
followers.* The most interesting portions of tho Russian 
Church are certainly its di5»>iiting sects, comprehended under 
the {Tcnf^ral appidtalion of RatiulnUt, i. e., schismatics. 

It i« very probable that several of the sects whiuh had dis- 
turbed tho Laatom Church in Greece had passed into Russia; 
and thoro are traces of their existence eeuttered over the 
chronioh's of tho niiildlo ague. The first serious disturbanco 
of the UiiAsian Church took place, however, at Novgorod in 
1375, when a man of an inferior oondition, named Karp Stri- 
golnik, began publicly to invotgh against the custom then pr&< 
railing ainongNt tho Russian clergj', which obliged every priest 
to pay a certain sum of monoy for his ordination to the bishop. 
He represented that such a custom was simony, and that 
Christians should keep aloof from priests who had purchased 
their ordination; ho also attacked tho confession boforc a 
priest as unnecessary, and his opinions found ninny adherents. 
This produced in the streots of Novgorod a combat between 
them and the partimns of tho established order. Tho former 
were defeated, and their principal leaders, including Strigol- 
ntk himself, thrown from tho bridge into tho river and drowned. 
Tho death of thoso reformers, instead of extinguishing their 
dtiotrincs, increaaod the number of their followers, which is 
evident from the pastoral letters of several bishops, and even 
of tho patriarchs of Constantinople, to whom reports about 
tliat sect had been made. Tho republican institutions of Nov- 
gorod and i'lescow, where tlie .Strigohiiks were spread in great 
numbers, offered them a oonaideniblu degriH! of liberty; but 
when these repablics were reduced into provinces of Moscow 
(at the end of tlie fiftot^nth and tho beginning of the sixteenth 
cenlar^'), a severe persecution compelled thvin to seek shelter 
in tho Swedish and Polish dominions, and it seems that their 
descendants tuny bo traei!<I amongst tho present Roskolniki;. 

Another mure remarkable scot rose during tho latter part 

* It U • mnulaUD fwl, UmI a bUliDp of Ihu l:tla)<IUlHi4 RumIui riiarch 
al Muliiliiir. Iijirtum, a vpn Imnioii nuui, ilfdwed in 1812, wlirn llut luwn 
wu orFDjiird by ihn Frvnrfi, Tor Uue a«w urder of tlilnipi, uid oiilctMl a Tt 
Jhum aa tlin (tceuj«llon uf Moscow Iiy (lio srniini uf Najwli-OD. lie »M do> 
IiokJ \ty Uiu BdwIiui ^TvnioicDt, oud ooDAai-d in a eouvcnL 
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of the fifteenth century in the same republic of Novgorod. Its 
real nature is, however, very obscure, because the only positive 
data which wo have about its tenets are contained in a pole- 
mical work written against them in 1491, by a certain Joseph, 
abbot of the convent of Volokolamsk; and consequently we 
are obliged to form our judgment of this sect, as well as of 
the Strigolniks, on the solo evidence of their enemies. 

According to the account of the above-mentioned author, a 
Jew named Zacharias, whom he calls a vessel of Satan, a sor^ 
cerer, a necromancer, an astrologer, and even an astronomer, 
arrived about 1470 at Novgorod, where he began secretly to 
teach that the Mosaic law was the only true religion, and that 
the New Testament was a fiction, because the Messiah was 
not yet born; that it was a sin to worship images, &c. With 
the assistance of some other Jews, he seduced several priests 
of the Greek Church, with theh* families; and these became 
so zealous in their new confession, that they wished to be cir- 
cumcised. Their Hebrew teachers dissuaded them, however, 
from this resolution, which would have exposed them to the 
danger of being discovered; and advised them outwardly to 
conform to Christianity, as it was sufficient that they should 
be real Israelites in their hearts. They followed this advice, 
and secretly laboured with great success to increase the num- 
ber of their proselytes. The chief promoters of this sect 
were two priests called Dionysius and Alexius, the proto-papas 
of the church of St Sophia (the cathedral of Novgorod), ono 
named Gabriel, and a layman of high rank. 

The outward conformity of these secret Jews to the Greek 
Church was so strict, that they got the reputation of great 
sanctity. It was on tliis account that the Grand Duko of 
Moscow, having reduced the republic of Novgorod into a pro- 
vince of his empire, transferred to his capital the two above- 
mentioned priests, Dionysius and Alexius, placing them as 
proto-papas of two of its principal churches. Alexius gained 
the favour of the Grand Duke to such a degree, that he had 
always free access to him, which was a distinction enjoyed 
only by very few. He laboured, meanwhile, with great suc- 
cess in the propagation of his sect, which was secretly embraced 
by many clergymen and laymen, and, amongst others, by Koo- 
ritzin, the secretary of the Grand Duke, and Zosimus, the 
abbot of the convent of St Simeon, who, having been recom- 
mended by Alexius to the favour of the Grand Duke, was 
elevated in 1490 to the dignity of the Archbishop of Moscow. 
Thus a secret follower of Judaism became the head of the 
Ilussian Cliurch. 

The existenco of this sect is a historical fact; but it is 



quite 



lie to ascertain what waa the real nature of its 



tenets — whether it was a purer mode of Christianily, which 
rejected the images and other gross superstitions of the Greek 
Church, or simply a dciatieal sect — for it is difficult to believe 
that pure Juduism should have found proselytes among Chris- 
tians, and particularly amongst the clergy, who hud been 
acquainted with the Alosaio law without having ever been 
tempted to adopt it UB their religion — a circumstance of which, 
with the exception of the celebrated Uriel d'Acosta, 1 be- 
lieve there is scarcely any instance in hietor}';* because, al- 
though there were, as is well known, in Spain and Portugal 
many Jews who concealed their religion under an outward 
conformity to the Roman Catholic Church, performing even 
ecclesiastical functions, they were born Jews, whom a persecu- 
tion compelled to act in this manner, and not Christians who 
had embraced Judaism. The account of this sect by the 
above-mentioned Joseph ia so full of abuso and invective, that 
it excites a strong suspicion of being at least much esagge- 
ratod. He gives, however, the names of some of those secta- 
rians who left the country in order to be circumcised ; he also 
repeatedly accuses them of having practised magic and astro- 
logy; and this accusation throws a faint light upon the sect, 
by creating the supposition that it was one of those mystical 
sects of wliiuh traces may be found during the middle ages. 
Alexius and several lenders of tho sect died enjoying the repu- 
tation of pious Christians; but its existence was discovered 
by tiennadius, bishop of Novgorod, who sent several of its fol- 
lowers, with thfi evidence which he collected against them, to 
Moscow, without knowing, however, that the metropolitan 
himself, and tho secretary of tho Grand Duke, belonged to it. 
Hu accused them of having called tho imnges of the saints 
logs; of having placed them in unclean places, and gnawed 
them with their teeth; of having spit upon the cross, blas- 
phemed Christ and tho Virgin, denied future life, &c. Tho 
Grand Duke ordered a synod of bishops and other clergymen 
to be convoked at Moscow on the 17th October 1 490, Ui judge 
the easp. The accused, amongst whom were the above-men- 
tioned proto-papas, Dionysius and Gabriel, bcMdes many 
others, steadily denied the charges made against them; hut 
such a number of witncMCS, as well as other evidenco, were 
brought against them, that their denial was not accepted. 
Several members of tho synod recommended that tho accused 
should ba put to the torture, and then examined; but tins 
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was not allowed by the Grand DuIcg — a most astonishing ci 
cumstance, considering the barbarity of the age. and tho 
Bonal disposition to cruelty of that Bovereign. The synod 
therefore obliged to content itself with anathematizing 
imprisoning the sectarians. Those who were sent hack to 
Novgorod met with a severer tnratment. Attired in fantastic 
drosses, intended to represent demons, and having their heads 
covered with high capsofbark, bearing the inscription, "This 
ia Satan's militia,'' they were placed backwards on horses, by 
order of the bishop, and paraded through the streets of the 
town, exposed to the insults of the populace. They bad. 
afterwards their caps burnt upon their heads, and were coi 
fined in a prison — a barbarous treatment undoubtedly, l>i 
atill humane considering tho ago, and compared to that whii 
the heretics received during that as well as tho following ceo- 
tury in Western Europe. 

Zosimus and Kooritzin continued, however, to propagate 
their opinions ; and it is said that, owing to that secret pro- 
paganda, doubts about the most important dogmata of tl 
Ghristian religion spread amongst the people, and clergynu 
and laymen disputed about tho nature of ChriRt, the mystei 
of the Trinity, the sanctity of images, &c. This, however, 
think, was a natural consequence of the excitement created by 
the real or imaginary disclosures made by the judgment of the 
heretics. The metropolitan Zosimus was at last accused of 
heresy by the same Joseph, in an epistle addressed to the 
bishop of Susdal. It is not certain whether or not this led to 
an investigation about the orthodoxy of the head of the Hu»- 
eian Church. It is only known that he resigned his dignity in 
1494, and retired into a convent. Kooritzin continued toeo- 
joy the favour of the monarch, and was employed by him on 
an embassy to the Emperor Maximilian the First; but the 
abbot Josepli and the bishop Gennadius, whose hatred of tho 
heretics was inextinguishable, discovered about the beginning 
of the sixteenth century a considerable number of these 
tarians, who (led from their persecution to Germany 
Lithuania. Kooritzin and several of his adherents being 
amincd about their opinions, openly defended them. Tl 
Grand Duke now delivered them to the tender mercies of thetl 
persecutors ; in consequence of which, Kooritzin, the abbot of 
the convent of St George at Novgorod, named Coesian, and 
several others, were burnt alive, Karamein, who has ile- 
seribed this event, has not stated tho real nature of tho opi- 
nions confessed by Kooritzin and his associates, because, as it 
seems, he could not rely on what was aacribod to them by their 
bitter accusers. 
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Th« wot mems to have disappeared since that time. There 
is, however, now a sect of the Kaskolnika, which obsi'rvoB the 
Mosaic law, and is generally known under the name of .9uio(- 
fli'iti, or Sutur day-men, on account of their observing Saturday 
instead of Sunday, aa a holiday ; but it has not yet been aa- 
certaincd whether they have entirely adopted the religion of 
the Jews, or whether their religion is a uiixturo of Christia- 
nity with Mosaic rites, I am inclined to the latter supposi- 
tion ; because I think that in the former case they would have 
established a couneotion with the real Jews, of which there is, 
howovor, no trace. 

The Reformation, which made many converts amongst the 
members of the Greek Churuli of Poland, produced scarcely a 
perceptible impression upon that of Russia. The Ruasiao 
chronicles relate, that in 1553 a certain Mathioa Bashkia 
began to teach that there were no sacraments, and that the 
belief in the divinity of Christ, the ordinances of the councils, 
and the holiness of the saints, was erroneous. When cxaminod 
on this subject by the authoriiies, he denied the charge ; but 
being imprisoned, he confessed bis opinions, and named seve- 
ral individuals who shared in them, stating that these opinions 
had been taught to them by two Roman Catholic natives of 
Litliuania, and that the bishop of Resan had confirmed thera 
in thcso errors. A council of bishops, convened for tliat ob- 
ject, condemned the heretics to bo imprisoned for life. This 
is all that is related on this subject by the Russian ohroniclee ; 
but it is impossible to form any correct opinion whether the 
doctrines alluded to wcie the antitrinitariun tenets, which 
were beginning to spread about that time in Poland, or only 
Protestaut ones, but misrepresented by ignorant and bigoted 
chroniclers. The most remarkable part of it is, that a bishop 
seems to havf entertained these opinions. He resigneil his 
epiHoopal dignity ou account of illness, which was perhaps a 
pretext, to save him from deposition and from public scandal. 
That the doctrines of tho lieformation had penetrated into 
the dominions of Moscow, is ovidont from the following stato 
ment of a Polish Protestant anthnp, Wengierski, who wrote 
uniior tho name of Rcgenvolscius. He says that in I55S, 
three monks, calWl Theodosius, Artemius. and Thomas, ar- 
rived from tho interior of Muscovy at Vitepsk, a town of 
Lithuania. They knew no other language than their own, 
nor had they any learning. They, however, condonmcd the 
idolatrous rttes, and cast out the images from housts and 
churches, breaking tliem into pieces, and oxhnrtiDg people, by 
tlieir speeches and writings, to worship God alone through our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Having, however, cxoilcd by their zual 
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the hatred of the superstitious people, strongly attached to t 
worship of images, they left Vitepsk, and retired into the i: 
terior of Lithuania, where the Word of God already resoundec 
with more freedom. Theodosius, who was more than eight] 
years old. died soon afterwards ; Artemius retired to the 
prince of Slutzk; and Thomas, who was more Gloqucnt, and 
had a better knowledge of the Scriptures than the others, be- 
came a minister in the church of God, and settled at Polotzk, 
where the pure religion had begun to appear, in order to teach 
the faithful, and to confirm them in the knowledge of Ggd and 
in piety. Having faithfully discharged the duties of his vocar 
tion during several years, ho finally sealed by hia death the 
principles of the new doctrines. When the tzar of Moscobt, 
IvuD Vaesilevich, captured Polotzk, in 1563, and committed 
many cruelties against the inhabitants, he ordered Thomas to 
be drowned in the river, because he had formerly been his sub- 
ject, and had belonged to his church. The good seed wliich he 
had sown at Vitepsk produced, however, abundant fruit, be- 
cause tho inhabitants became disgusted with the idolatrous 
rites : and, having got from Lithuania and Poland preachers 
of the pure word of God, they built a church. {fHavonia R»- 
form. p. 2G2.) It is well known that there are many Protes- 
tants in Kussia ; but they are all of foreign origin, with tha 
exception, I believe, of the family of the Counts Golorkine, 
who became Protestants in Holland in tho beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and continued in that persuasioa. I 
think, however, that Count Golovkine, who was sint as am- 
bassador to China in 1805, was employed on other diplomatio 
missions, and is the author of several works in French, was 
tho last Protestant of this family. 

A great commotion in tho Russian Church was produced by 
the emendation of the Scriptures and the devotional books, 
elTectcd under tho Tzar Alexius by the Patriarch Nicob 
During the long periud of the Mongol domination, the wboU 
country fell into a state of great barbarity \ and tho olergj 
although enjoying considerable immunities under that doou 
nation, sunk into the grossest ignorance and superstitJon, Ironi 
which they did not emerge after the emancipation of theiB 
country from the yoke of the Asiatics. Tho transcription OS 
all the sacred and devotional books, entrusted to ignoraaH 
copyists, became gradually so disfigured, that their sense wad 
often entirely lost, and tho text of one copy differed from thafl 
of another. Alroady, in 1320, the Tzar Vassili Ivanovich re- 
quested the monks of Mount Atiios to send him a man capable 
of correi'ting the text of the sacred books ; and a Greek monk 
called Maximus, well versed iu tho Greek and the old Slavonio— 
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InngiutgoB, was sent, in consequence of this request, to Moscow. 
He was received with great distinction, and laboured Tor ten 
years with great assiduity in comparing the manuscripts of 
the Slavonic version with the original Greek text ; but the 
Buperiority of his knowledge excited the jealousy of the igno- 
rant ctergj' of Moscow, who accused him of oorruptinjr, instead 
of correcting, the sacred books, in order to eatablish a new 
doctrine. All the just iH cations of Maximus could not save 
him ; and he was confined in a convent, wheru he remained 
till hia death in ICSS. 

Several efforts were made in vain to correct the sacred 
hooks. At last the Patriareh Nicon assembled a council for 
that purpose at Moscow in 16.'i4, at which the Patriarch of 
Antioch, that of Sorvia, and Rfty-six bishops, were present : 
and it decided upon correcting the Scriptures and the litur- 
gical books used by the Russian Church. In consequence of 
this decision, the Tzar Alexins ordered old manuscripts of the 
above-mentioned writings to be collected from all parts. The 
agent who was sent for that purpose to the convents of Mount 
Athos brought more than eight hundred Urei'k niunuscripts, 
amongst which there was a copy of the Goipels written in the 
beginning of the eighth century, and another in the tenth. 
The patriarchs of Alexandria and Antioch, and several other 
Ureek prelates of the east, sent more than two hundred 
manuscripts. The difTcreoces which arose between the Tzar 
Alexius and the Patriarch Nieon, which ended in the deposi- 
tion of the latter by a council in 166*, arreat<.'d for some time 
the accomplishment of the projected refarm ; but it was finally 
decided by the abovivroentioned council, which, presided over 
by the tzar himself, was composed of the patriarchs of Alex- 
andria and Antioch, who acted also in the name of those of 
Constantinople an<l Jerusalem, and of a great numbvr of Ru»- 
sian and eastern prelates. In oonnequence of this decision, 
the text of the Scriptures and the liturgical boukd was fixed 
in conformity to the oldest Slavonic manuscripts, which had 
been found to give the most faithful translation of the Greek 
original and the Septuaginl version, and printed. 

Although this important reform was acoomplithed with the 
sanction of thn higheKl authoriti'-s of all the eastern churchc*, 
it met with numerous opponents in the country. Paul, bishop 
of Kolomna, with many priests, and an immense number «f 
laymiMi, chiefly of th-j inferior classeM, declared against what 
they called the Nicouian heresy ; and that the measure in 
question did not correct, but corrupt, the sacred books and 
the true doctrine. The refractory bishop was deposed, and 
confined in a convmt; and stvere measures were adopted 
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againsit the adherents of the uncorrected text ; but the p 
cution served only to excite their fanaticisoi. and occasiooi 
violent riots even within the walla of the capital. The op 
sition to the new order of things manifested itself witU pai 
cular violence in the north, on the shores of the White Se»; 
and its partizans were called, on that account, Pomoran^, i 
inhabitants of the coaat. Their principal aeat was thti forli 
convent of Solovietzk, aituated on an island of that sea. After 
a long and desperate resistance, it was taken by storm in 167?^ 
and a gi'cat number of its defenders threw themselves into the 
flames, in order to obtain the martyr's crown. TlieJiagiolntJ^: 
or schismatics as they were now called by the cstablisfaedl 
church, spread their opinions over all Siberia, the country oil 
the Cossacks of the Don, and indifferent other distant pro?? 
vinoee. A great number of them emigrated to Poland, and 
even to Turkey, where they formed numerous settlements. 
The fanaticism excited by persecution degenerated into the 
wildest acts of superstition. The doctrine that the surest 
means of obtaining salvation was a voluntary suicide, through 
means of what they called the baptism of hre, caused a groat 
number of victims ; and it is an averred fact, that numbers of 
people of every age and ees shut themselves up in honeea, 
barns, &c., and having set them on fire, perishei) in the 
flames, reciting prayers and singing hymns; and it is generally- 
believed that instances of this atrocious superstition occi — 
even now in some distant provinces, particularly in Siberia ai 
the north, where many Raskolntks have formed settlementi 
the most secluded parts of immense forests, so that their 
existence is unknown to any other people.* 

The Jtofiolniis are divided into two great branches, the I*o- 
povahchina, or those who havo priests, and the Bezpopof 
t&china, or those who have none. Thoy are subdivided iutoa 
great number of sects, of which several arose in con^ijueiice 






• The atrocious scenes which 1 havo mentioned in (he lext 
deicribed by the ecclesiastical Kuthora of RuBsia who wrote 
Rukotniks, bat are also relnled by the wolt-kDown sciitntific Iravillew w] 
have explored tlie remote proviuces of Russio during the laal oentair, 
Gmelin, Pallas. Georgi, Lf]n;khine, &c. Baron Haxlliaiiaeti, who vi^l 
Rassia in 1843, lays, tliat a few jean a^ a iiumbt>r of (brae faiiMiM 
bled on an estate belougiiiR to one M. Gouricff, Bituated on Ihe left fa 
the Vol^ and resolved to sacrlKce tliemaelves by mutual murder. 
some prtporatonr rites, tbe borrid desif^ii was put into i-xeciiiloii. 1 
■ix individnais had been murdered, wbeii altRchmen' to Ufa aroB 
joung woman, who tied to a neighbouring village, and gave informatioH 
wliat was going ou. A number of people hastened to ihi> gchuu of l' 
Birocitiua ; but they found forty-sRven individuals murdrri-d, wid two 
deren still alive. They were taken, and received llie [■uuishmenl of 
kuout; but Ihej eiulled at everf lash, rrjoicing to Buffer murlyrdi 
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of tlie excitement created by the events which I have described, 
whilst others, which had existed previously to these events, 
were now compruhendcd under the general name of iho Ras- 
kolniks. With regard to tlie first branch of them, it U split 
into several shades of opinion upon minor points of difference, 
but partieularly on outward ccrenioDice, They consider them- 
selves as the true church, suffering persecution from the Ni- 
CMuioii heretics, t. e., the established church, from which they 
do not differ in doctrine, but merely in some outward obser- 
vances, and in retaining the micorrectcd text of the sacred 
books. They consider it also as a great sin to shave tlie 
bi'ard, — an opinion which was formerly shared by the esta- 
biitthod churcli, because an article of the Stoglav. or the 
canons of the council held at Moscow in Ifi.il (page 2G9), 
declares that the shaving of the board Ja a sin which even the 
blood of the martyrs cannot wash away, and therefore who- 
ever shaves hie beard is an enemy of God, who has created na 
after his own imago. The most unanswerable argument with 
which the partizans of the smooth thin combat the doctrine 
which declares the disfiguring of the human f;ice divine, by 
shaving the beard, to be a mortal eln, is, that beardless wo- 
man is also created after the image of Gotl. The defenders 
of the board, driven from their position by this argument, 
support it by the following pOMnge of Leviticus, xix. 27 : — 
"\o shall not round thf corners of your hoods, mither ahalt 
thou luur the corners of thy beard."* 

The separation between the established church anil the 
Raskoiniks was rendered complete by Peter the Great, whoso 
violent measures for civilizing his subjecto, by changing thoir 
outward appearancu, deeply wounded the national prejudices; 
and an intoUigent lla«kolnik has judiciously observed to Baron 
Haxthauscu, that it was not Nicon, but the above-mentioned 
moimrch, who had scpurati'd them from the rest of tlteir niv- 
tiuii, by forcing ujwn it the western system of civilisation, of 
which the shaving ofthe beard was a symbol. Pe tor's memory 
is abominated by the Raskoiniks ; and some of them maintain 
that he was the n-uX Antichrist, — that it is written that the 
Antichrist shall change the times, and that ho has done so by 
trunaferring the beginning of the year from tlio first of Septem- 
ber to the first of Jaimary, and by abolikliinjc the reckoning 
of the time from the beginning of the world, and adopting 
the manner of the Latin hvretiea, who do it from the birth of 
Christ. They also say, tltot it i« a real bhuphcmy to impose 
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taxpe upon the soul (the pure breath of God), 
posing it upon earthiy poasessione.* 

The adherents of the old text, who form the most numer- 
ous class of the Raskolniks, call themselves Starotvrtii, or 
those of the old faith, and are officially called Staroobradt^ 
those of the old rites. Their ministers are generally prioi 
ordainijd by the bishops of the established church, but wl 
bad left it, or had been expelled from its pale ; and the Go- 
vernment does not acknowledge their clerical character. Itis 
now, however, making great efforts to reconcile them with tlie 
established church ; and it has declared that the dilferences 
between their observances and rites and those of the aboro- 
mentioned church do not constitute heresy, and has granted 
them a solemn authorization to retain entire their ecclesiasti- 
oal order. It has bestowed on them the appellation of Ytdi- 
novertii, t. e., coreligionists, and demanded from them only 
that their priests should receive ordination from the bishops 
of the established church, promising that no interference 
should take place in the education of those priests, and that 
the ordination should be performed strictly according to the 
old ritual. Very little advantage has as yet been taken of thia 
oSerj and the few congregations which have accepted it ars 
very anxious to keep separate from the establishment, and 
even regard their priests who had been ordained in the Dinnoer 
alluded to with great suspicion, fearing that the bishops from 
whom they received ordination might exercise over them aa 
undue influence. Tliey have a great number of convents and 
nunneries, the inmates of which are subject to the same mon- 
astic rules OS those existing in all similar establishments of 
the Greek Church.-f- 

The sects comprehended under the general denomination 
of the Bezpopovshchina, or those who have no priests, are 
very numerous. Many of them are distinguished only by 
some outward ceremonies, whilst their real tenets are cither 
unknown, or consist merely of some superstitious observancea, 
perhaps retained from the paganism of their ancestors.^ 
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le male popn- 



■ It 18 nell-knoirn that in Raitsia tbo poll-tax is kviud oi 
iHtioii, called in the official style toult. 

t The nuthor nf this sketuli waa inrormed iu IS30, b; a high Biunaa 
fuiiclioDtir?. that the number of the Kiukoliiilcs, itioluding all their denami* 
nations, may be computed at five niillinns, and tliat it was continnall; on tba 
irirrease. Tliis, however, is ouly tlie cuae amaiigst the inferior claaaea «f 
aociely, because, alihougii there ore amonpil them «uine very wealthy me^ 
chonta, yet ihiiir children, trbo liave received a better education, aloiaat ia> J 
variably enter the ealablialied chnrch. "J 

; A Russian MS. of 1523, recently discovered, contains a disconree bv ui 1 
nnknoiTii author, in which the followiufi^ reiuarknble pasMi^e is funnd : — > I 
I* There arc Christiana who believe in Pemn, in Kliora and Mukosh, i" "" — 
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There are undoubtedly several Hects, whicli are deecend<^ 
from those that have frequently disturbed the Byzantine em- 
pire, but the description of these would fur exceed the liniita 
of this sketch. I shall therefore content myself with giving 
a short account of the most romarkublu of them, the existence 
of which is established beyond every doubt. Such is that of 
the Skoptzi, or Eunuchs, which is even much spread at St 
Pelersburgh, Moscow, and other great towns, comprehending 
muny rich tradesmen, particularly jewellers, silvfrsmitbs, &c. 
It it) supposed that they inttict upon themselves the eelf-muti- 
liition of Origenes, on the same authority which misled him 
into this mad extravagance, namely, Matthew xix. 12. Others 
doubt, however, whether their superstition bo founded on the 
same misinterpretation of the above-mentioned passage. Their 
real tenets are kept a great secret. One thing, however, seems 
certain, that mortification of the flesh is the ruling idea of 
their creed, because many of them perform self-flagellation, 
wear haircloth, chains, iron crosses, &l'. on their naked bodies; 
in short, all those self-torments and penances for which some 
saints of the Roman Catholic Church have become celebrated. 
A curious circumstance is, the extraordinary veneration which 
these fanatics are said to entertain for the Emperor Peter 
the Third, the murdered husband of the Empress Catherine. 
They maintain that he is their chief, and a true emanation of 
Christ; that he was not murdered, but that it was the body 
of a soldier which was buried, instead of Peter, who Hed to 
Irkutsk in Siberia; and, as all salvation comes from the east, 
he will return from the place of his retirement, sound tho 
great bell of tho Cathedral of Moscow, and its toll will be 
heard by his tnio disciples, the Skoptzt, in all parts of the 
world, and hia reign will then begin. 

The Skoptzi are exceedingly zealous in making proselytes, 
and pay large sums to those who join them. Whoever suc- 
ceeds in making twelve converts is colled on apostle; but it is 
■nd RckI, aud in Vilv, who, as Acae icnornnt people ny, are ihrm tinifa 
iiin« aiatpr*. They believe Ihrm mil lo hn gud* and fpMnMst, RUd (hey make 
offrrinsB lo tfaeln of kjmr^f. noil wrnlict- lipiiii to tlivin, anil tlicy ador* ihe 
Are, which Uiejr mil Stanjki'' Thr ihr*e tint nrnmed dviiim liad, aciiord. 
iiig lu Kmor (piKu 8). Ihcir idoli at Kiott, l»far« tha iatroduction of Chria- 
tianiljr. Notttiug is known about Sim and Uif L The bdirf in ttie exiat- 
cDca of Vitlaa, or banaliclal fairin, is avro bow ona of the ini«rBiiii<ma of 
the Morlacclii in DalnMtia. Korovaj' >■ iho appellalien of the wcddin^cak* 
La diSereot Slavonia counirien. The nanio Svamjich, given lo fire by lis wiir- 
abipiiora, ia the palronymio uf Svarog,* the Vulcan of Ibe ancimt Sfa*o- 
niauB. It u Tei7 (iTubalile lliat Ilia ipcrrt riici wMoh are {wrfominl by 
•omoof Iha Ra*koliiikii an noihln^ biiLlliecoiiliuiiatloDof thoolddlavonio 
iilutaU]' lo which UiB monDKTi'ipt in qneaiion alludes. 

r> wiir4 viih Sur?! (I'd Sauruf.UM ladln BmnsCiblHi, UsM 



not known what privileges are attached to this dimity. 
geneially assemble for their mysterious worship at night, from 
oatitrdays to Sundays. They have some secret signs by which 
they know each other, one of which, it is said, consiste iti plot ' 
a red handkerchief on the right knee, and striking upon it v 
the right hand. They have in their houses pictures of Pel 
the Third, with the above-mentioned sign of their sect.* 

Tho Khieatovshchiki, or F!agellant8,-f are considered i 
branch of the Skoptzi. They impose upon themselves flaj 
lation and some other penonces, of which there are many e 
amples amongst the orthodox adherents of the Weste 
Clmrch; bnt it seems that they have mysterious doctrines a 
rites, marked by the wildest superstition.^ 

The most remarkable of all the Raakolnika are undoubtot 
the Malakanes and the Dookhobortzi. Malakanes is a nid 
name given to the members of that sect, because they e 
milk, in llussian tnalaio, on fast-days; but they call themseln 
Ittinneepe ChrisUane, i. e., true Christians. Nothing is knowo 
about their origin. It is only said, that about the middle of 
the eighteenth century a Prussian non-commissioned officer, 
prisoner of war, settled in a village of tho government of 
Kharkow amongst the peasantry, and gained sucli an influence 
over them, that they consulted him on every occasion, and al- 
ways followed his advice. He had no home of his own, but 
went from cottage to cottage, reading and explaining tho 
Bible every evening to an assembly of villagers, and coatinoed 
to do so till his death. No further particulars about him, nor 
even his name, could be discovered by those who made re- 
searches on that subject; and the only thing which is known 

* These ilelailB wre cliiefly takea from the work of Baron Ilaxlhatwen, 
BlMditH iibfT RiudaHtl. The author of this tkelch liappenrd in 1820 to be at 
Bobruisk, a, fortress on the Bcresioit, where, a short tiiqe before, a miasion- 
ary of that eect, who had arrived from tbe interior of UimsiB, bad induced 
about a liuudrcd soldiers to Join it by the forms required for that pnrpiMe, 
lie WAS sentouced to have the kaout, and his converts were traosport«<t to 

t From lAUHat, to flog. 

t 'I'liese seclarions are accused of the name ^ilty exlravajiaitMa which 
were ascribed to (be Adamites. And it is said that liie police of Hoseow 
surprised oiie of their meeliugs in 1840, and that it was proved by tba unva*- 
tigation mkde in consequence of this discovery, that the KhlratovBhuliiki 
are only a lower or pre^iaratory grade of the Skoptsi ; Uiat diey have a ovtn. 
innnity of women, although, in order to conceal it, they live in ronplea, 
married by prieiits of the established church. It is a uu^t, that at th^r 
tnveliiigs they oft«n jamp about until they fall duwn fmin vxliauslion i but 
lliese extrava^ncM may be found iu Great Dritain and America. It b re- 
markable that tliM Flagellaota of the middle ages had beea accused of iha 
euilly eilravsptnces which are ascribed to tbe Khlestovuhchiki ! and it ts 
very possible tliat in both casts they were the natural Tcsnlt of an OTcr- 
cli^itemuiit of the imu);inatioD, produced by coutiaual self- torment. 
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in, that he lired in a vilUj^ inhabited by the Mnlnkanea. It 
ip, however, much more probable that be bad found iiii already 
existing religious community with which his opinions coincidetf, 
than that ho was its founder; because it is said that a similar 
community was discovered about the same time in the govern- 
ment of Tanibof. This aoct is not numerous. About three 
thimsnnd of its members arc settled in the government of the 
Crimea, where they were vi.sited in 1843 by Baron Haxthausen, 
who obtained from them the following explanation of their 
creed: — 

They acknowledge the Bible as the word of Gofi, and tho 
unity of God in three persons. This triune God, uncreated, 
self-existL'nt, tho cause of all things, is an eternal, inuuutatile, 
nnd invisible Spirit. God dwells in a pure world ; He sees all, 
Ho knows all. He governs all ; all is tilled with Him. He has 
created all thinj^e. In the beginning, all that was created by 
Uod was good and perfect. Adams soul, but not his body, 
was created after the image of God. This created immortul 
soul of Adam was endowed with heavenly reason and purity, 
and a clear knowledge of God, Evil was unknown to Adam, 
who possessed a holy freedom, tending towards God tlie Crea- 
tor. They admit the dogma of the fall of Adam, the birth, 
death, and resurrection of Clirist, in the same manner as 
other Christiana, and expound the ten commandments in tho 
following manner: — " The first and second forbi<l idolatry; 
therefore no images are to be worshipped. The tbinl shows 
that is sinful to take an oath. Tho fourth is to be observed 
by iipcnding Sundays and other festivals in prayer, singing 
praincs U> God, an<l reading the Bible. The fifth, by ordering 
to honour parents, enjoins to be obedient to everj- authority. 
The sixth prohibits two kinds of murder, — first, the bodily, by 
a w(!a]>on, jiotson, fcc, which is a sin, expepl in ease of war, 
when it is not sinful to kill in defence of the tcir and tlio 
country; and, second, tho spiritual murder, which is committed 
by seducing others from the truth with deceitful words, or en- 
ticing them by bad example into sin, which leads them to 
everlasting perdition. They also consider it murder when 
one injures, persceutva, or hates his neighbour ; according to 
tho words of St John, ' He who hates his brother is a mur- 
derer.' With regard to the seventh commandment, ibt^y cuii- 
sider aa a spiritual adultery even a too great fondness of this 
world and its transiiint pleasures ; and therefore, not only un- 
chastity, but also drunkenness, gluttony, and bad c<)mpaiiy, 
•houhl he avoided. liy the uighth thvy consider every violenea 
nod deceit aji theft. By the ninth uumiuandtnent, every in- 
sult, mockery, flatten', and lie, is considered as falso witness. 
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By the tciitli, tliey undorstand tlie mortification of atl 
and pasaions." They conclude their confession of faith by the 
foUowng words : — " We believe that whoever will fulfil the 
whole of the ten commandments of God will be saved. But 
we also believe that since the full of Adam no man is capable 
of fulfilling these ten commandments by bis own strength. 
We believe that man, in order to become able to perform 
good works, and to keep the commandments of God, must 
believe in Jesus Christ, the only begotten Son of God. This 
true faith, neceaeary for our salvation, we cannot find any 
where else but in the Word of God alone. We believe that 
the ^Vord of God creates in us that faith which makes us 
capable of receiving the grace of God." With regard to the 
sacrament of baptism, they say, — " Although we know that 
Christ was baptized by John in the river Jordan, and thi " 
the apostles have baptized others, — namely, as Philip did wi| 
the eunuch, — yet we understand by baptism, not the earthly 
water, which only cleanses the body but not the sou), but tbl 
epiritual living water, which is faith in the triune God, with- 
out contradiction, and in submission to his holy Word; because 
the Saviour says, ' Whosoever believeth in mo, from his body 
streams of living water will flow;' and John the Baptist says, 
* A man can take nothing which is not given iiim from heaven;' 
and Paul says, ' Christ has not sent me to baptize, but to 
preach.' We therefore understand by the sacrament of bap- 
tism, the spiritual cleansing of our soul from ein through faith, 
and the death of the old man with his works in us, in order to 
be newly clad by a pure and holy life. Although, aft«r tho 
birth of a child, we cleanse with real water the impurities of 
his body, wo do not consider it as baptism. With regard to 
the Lord's Supper, it was a commemoration of Christ; but the 
words of the gospel are the spiritual bread of life. Man Uvea 
not by broad alone, but by every word of God. The Spirit 
gives life; flesh is of no use. I'he receiving of tho earthly 
bread and wine is therefore unnecessary." 

It is very curious that this sect, which has such a spiritual 
creed, is exclusively composed of common peasants, quite illi- 
terate, living in the midst of a population plunged into groM 
superstition, and almost idolatry, as is the case with the ft ' 
lowers of the Greek Church in Russia. The works of the 
known German mystical writer, Jung Stilling, which i 
translated into Uussian, are very popular amongst the M 
kanes, who are generally believers in the millennium. 
1833, one of them, called Terentius Belioreff, began to prea< 
repentance, announcing that the millennium should begin 
thirty months, and ordered that every business, and alt kio< 
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of work, oxcept the most indiepeneable, should be abandoned; 
but that people should spend their wlioie time in prayer and 
Binging:. Ha declared himself to be the prophet Elias, seat 
to announce the coming of tho Lord, whilst his companion 
Enoch was sent with the same mission to the west. Ho 
announced the day when he waa to ascend to heaven, in the 
}ire8ence of all. Several thousands of Malakanea assembled 
from different parts of Russia. On the appointed day, he ap> 
peared on a cart, ordered the assembled crowd to pray on 
their knees, and then, spreading his arms, he jumped from the 
cart, and fell on the j^round. The disappointed Malukanes 
delivered the poor enthusiast to the local police aa an impos- 
tor. He was imprisoned, but having for some time remained 
in confinement, ho spoke no more of his being the prophet 
Elios, but continued to preach the millennium in prison, and 
after his release, till his death. He left a considerable num- 
ber of fulluwera, who ofu'n assemble to spend days and nights 
in continual prayer and singing. Tliey introduced the com- 
munity of goods, and emigrated, with the penuission of the 
government, to Georgia, where they settled in sight of Mount 
Arurat, waiting for the millennium, and where a colony of 
Lutherans from Wurtemberg had settled before, for the some 
purpose. 

If it is strange to find amongst the illiterate peasantry of 
Russia religious opinions of sucn a pure and spiritual charac- 
ter as thoat.' which are held by the Alolakones, how much more 
startling it is to meet amongst that peasantry doctrines which 
wore entertained by tho Gnostics, who belonged to the most 
intellectual classes of the Roman society. Such is, however, 
the case with the Duchobortzi, or Combatants in Spirit.* The 
origin of this sect U unknown. They derive it themselves from 
the three youths who werv thrown into a burning oven by 
Nebuchadneziar, for having refused to worship his image 
(Daniel iii.) — a itaying which probably bears an allegorioal 
meaning. They have no written records about their sect, or 
at loaat none have hitherto been discovered. My own opinion, 
however, ia, that they are a continuation of the sect of tho 
Patarones, who maintained exactly the sami^ doctrine about 
the full of the soul before the creation of this world as tho 
Ducliobortxi, and who were very numerous in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth ccuturics in Servio, Uosnia, and Dalniatia, but 
of whom no mention is niado since the latter part of tho 
tiftceuth century. It is very natural lo suppose tlial some of 
these sectarians, persecuted in the south, sought refugo 
dp)— >pirit orghnit in sU ll» 
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amongst their Slavonic brethren of Russia, particularly as ths 
dialect of the country which they had inhabited is much akin 
to that of Russia. Bo this as it may, the Duchobortzi wi?rtf 
discovered, some 3'eara before the middle of the eighteenth 
century, in diPFerent parts of Russia. They were much perse- 
cuted under the reign of Catherine and Paul, particularly on 
accountof their refusal to serve in the army; and they bore that 
persecution with remarkable firmness, resignation, and meek- 
ness. The Emperor Alexander granted them perfect tolMa- 
tion, and permitted them to establish settlements in the south 
of Russia, on the banks of the river Molochna, where th< 
distinguished themselves by their industry and honesty 
regard to their dogmas, I give below the confession of thi 
faith, which, in the time of their persecution under Catberii 
they presented to Kochowski, governor of Ekatcrinoslav, i 
which, oonsidt-ring that it is composed by illiterate peasai 
is truly astonishing, for the abstract ideas and refined expi 
eions which it contains: — 

" Our language is rude before every one ; the writers are 
expensive, and it is not easy for us who remain in prison to 
get them ; therefore this declaration of ours is so badly writ- 
ten. Considering this, we request thee, sir, to forgive to ~ 
who are but little acquainted with the art of writing, the * 
order of thoughts, the indistinctness and defectiveness 
exposition, the unskilfulness of speech, and the unripeness 
words ; and if, having clothed the eternal truth in coi 
language, we have thereby disfigured its divine face, w© 
of thee not to be tired of it on this account, because it 
beautiful by itself, from and in all eternity. 

" God is only one, but he is one in the Trinity. This h< 
Trinity is an inscrutable Being. The Father is the Ligl 
the Son is the Life, the Holy Ghost is the Peace. Id 
the Father is manifested as the memory, the Son as the 
son, the Holy Ghost as the will. The human soul is 
image of God ; but this imago in us is nothing else tlian 
memory, the reason, and the will. The soul had existed b»^ 
fore the creation of the visible world. Tho soul fell before 
the creation of the world, together with many spirits, who 
then fell in the spiritual world, in the world above ; tht^reft 
thu fall of Adam and Eve, which is described in the Script) 
must not be taken in its usual sense: but this part of 
Scripture is an image, wherein is represented, firstly, the 
of tho human soul from a state of exalted purity in tho spiri- 
tual world, and before it canio into the world ; secondly, the 
fall which was repeated by Adam, in the beginning of the 
days of this world, aud which is adapted to our uudersi 
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\ngi thirdly, the fall which, since Adam, is spintu;ill]' uDd 
carnally repeated by all of ua men, and which will be repeated 
till the destruction of the world. Originally the fall of the 
soul waa brought about by its contemplating itself, and be- 
ginning to love only itself, so thut it turned away front the 
contemplation and love of tlod ; and by a voluntary pride. 
When the soul wa^ for its punishment, encloacd in the prison 
of the body, it fell for the second time in the person of Aduni, 
through the guilt of the seductive serpent; that is to say, 
through the evil corrupted will of the flesh. At present, the 
fall of all of UH is caused by the seduction of the same serpent, 
which has entered into us through Adam, through the use of 
the forbidden fruit, t. e,, through the pride and vain-glorioiia- 
nesB of the spirit, and the lasciviousnees of the Hesh. The 
consequence of the first fall of the soul in the world above woa 
the loss of the divine image, and its imprisonment in the mat- 
ter. The mfmory of man was weakened, and he forgot what 
he had formerly been. His reason became darkened, and his 
will corrupted. It was thus that Adum appeared on this 
world with a faint recollection of the former higher world, 
without a clear reason and just will. His sin, which lay in his 
fall repeated on the earth, does not, however, descend to his 
posterity ; but every eno sins, and is saved for himself. Al- 
though it is not the fall of Adam, but the wilfulness of each 
individual, which is the root of the sin, no man is, however, 
exempt from fall and sin, because every one who comes into 
this world had already formerly fallen, and brings with liim 
the inclination to a new fall. After the fall of the suul in the 
world above, God created for it this world, and precipitated 
it, according to his Justice, from the world of spiritual purity 
into this world, as into a prixon, for the punishment of sin;' 
and now our spirit, imprisoned in this world, is sinking and 
burying itself m this cauldron of elements which fennent in 
it. On tlio other side, the soul is let down into the present 
life as into a place of purification, in order that, being clothed 
with flesh, and following its own reason and will, it should bo 
groundt'd either in good or evil, and thus either obtain the 
forgiveness of its former gtiilt, or become subject to everlast- 
ing punishment. When the flesh is formed for us in this 
world, our spirit flows down upon it from above, and man is 
called into ext*t4.^nco. Our flesh is the storehouse into which 
our soul is received, and in whioh it loses the recollection 
and the feeling of what we had once been before our incarna- 
tion : it is the thin water of the elements in tho boiling canl- 
druD of this worhl, — in this world of the Lord, in which our 
This wu ciur tijr Ibo doclriae of the ralUviiM of BoiJii*. 
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souls muat be rcftncd into a pure eternal spirit, which is better 
than the former one ; it ia the cherub with the fiery sword, 
who bars to us the way to the tree of Hfe, to God, to the ab- 
sorption in his Godhead^ and here is fulfilled on man that 
divine destination, 'And now, lest he put forth his hand, 
take also of the tree of life, and eat and live for ever.' 

"As God foresaw from all eternity the fall of the bouI ii^ 
the flesh, and knew that man could not by his own strength 
rise from this fall, the Eternal Love decided to descend on the 
earth, to become man, and to satisfy by its sufltiriDgs the 
eternal justice. 

"Jesus Christ is the Son of Grod, and God himself. It must 
be, however, observed, that when He is oonsidored in the Old 
Testament, He is nothing else than the Heavenly Wis<Iom of 
God, the All-preserver, which in the beginning was clothed in 
the nature of the world, and afterwards in the letters and 
writings of the revealed Word. Clirist is the Word of God, 
which speaks tons in the book of nature and in the Scriptures; 
the power which, through the sun, miraculously shines upon 
the creation and in living creatures, — which moves every thing, 
animates every tliiug. and is every where, in number, weight, 
and measure. He is the power of God which, in our ances- 
tors, as well as now in ourselves, acted and acts in different 
manners. When He is, liowever, considered in the New Tes- 
tament, He is nothing else than the Incarnate Spirit of the 
highest wisdom, knowledge of God, and truth, — the Spirit of 
love, the Spirit coming from above, incarnate, inexpressible, ho- 
liest joy, lUe Spirit of comfort, of peace in fulness, of every pulsa- 
tion of the heart, the Spirit of chastity, sobriety, inoderution, 

"Ohrist was also man, because he was, like ourselves, born 
in the flesh. But he also descends into every one of ui^ 
through the annunciation of Gabriel, and ia spiritually rnceiv< 
OS in Maria; He ia born in the spirit of every believer; 
goes into the desert, — namely, into the flesh of the same,- 
tcinpted by the devil in every man, through the cares of 
lusciviousncss, and worldly honours. When Ho waxes s 
in us, He speaks words of instruction ; He is persocutedi 
suffers death on the cross; is laid into tlie grave of the fl< 
He rises, in the light of glory, in the soul of those who si 
aflHiction to the tenth hour; He lives in them forty days, 
flucncea all love in their hearts, and leads them acoordinj 
towards heaven, and brings them upon the altar of glory, 
holy, true, and lovely sacrifice." 

With regard to the miracles of Christ, the Buchoboi 
say, " We believe that He has performed miracles. We » 
ourselves, through our sins, dead, blind, and deaf, and Ua 
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Animatoil ua again. But wo don't know of any outward 
bodily rairaclee," 

The Duchobortzi acknowledgo the Scriptures as given by 
(ii>d ; but they maintain that every thing in them haa a mys- 
terious itioaning, which was exclusively revealed, ami is intelli- 
gible excluflively, to them ; and that all is symbolic. Thus 
the history of Cain is an allegory of the wicked sons of Adam, 
who persecute the invisiblo chureh, typiSed by Abel, The 
confusion of tongues is nothing else than the separation of 
churches. The drowning of Pharaoh is the symbol of tho 
defeat of Satan, who will perish, with all his adherents, in the 
Red Sea of lire, through which the elect, t. f., the Duchobortzi, 
will pass uninjured. They explain in tho same manner tlie 
New Testament : as for inetance, the turning of water into 
wino at the inarnogo of Oana, signifies that Clirtst will, at tho 
niystorious marriage with our soul, turn in our heart the water 
of the tears of repentance into a holy, paradisaic, spiritual 
wino — into a beverage of joy and happiness. 

It is remarkable, indeed, that the metaphysical creed of these 
st-ctarians could not preserve them from tho grossest and most 
revolting superstition, — an additional proof that metaphysical 
speculations sometimes lead their votaries to conse(|uence8 
from which the common sense of an ignorant man would have 
recoiled, and are but a poor substitute for the positive princi- 
ples of religion. It is generally maintained that they have 
secret doctnncs and riles, the mystery of which never has been 
unravelled ; as even those of them who had |>assed to tho es- 
tablished church keep an obstinato silence on this subject. 
Whether this opinion is correct or not. I cannot sny. The 
following circuni stance sottma, however, to bo an undoubtedly 
established fact. 

An individual named Kapustin, a discharged non-commis- 
sioned ofRoer of tho guards, joined, about the beginning of 
this centurv, tho Dnchobortii settled on tho banks of the Mo- 
lochna. His imposing appearance, and his extraordinary 
abilitie*, but particolariy his great eloquence, gave him such 
an influence over these s(.>ctarians. that they considered him 
as a proph'-t, and blindly submitted to all his dictat«8. He 
i-ittabUshed amongst his followers the doctnno of tho trnnsmi- 
gration of souls, toarhing tliat " the soul of every believer was 
an emanation of the <}odhoad, the Word made flesh, and 
woul<l remain apon earth, but change its body, as long as tho 
created world was to e.rist. ThatOod has raantfusted himself 
a» Christ in the body of Jesus, who was the wisest and most 
perfect of men that ever lived; and that, therefore, tho soul 
of Jmu* WW the most perfect and purest of all souls. Thai 
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eince the time when God manifested himaeir in Josns, IW 
alwaya remainB with mankind, living nnd manifesting himseH 
in every believer ; but the individnal sonl of Jceue, accordtufl 
to what he declared himself, easing, — ' I shall remain with vo9 
to tlie end of the days," — continues to dwell in this workfl 
changing ita body from generation to generation, but rctaiofl 
ing, by a particular dispensation of God, the memory of j^| 
former existence. Therefore every man in whom the soul 40 
Jesus is dwelling knows it. During the (tret ages of Ohrilfl 
tianity this faot was universally acknowledged, and the DdH 
Jesus was known to all. He governed the church, and (l«fl 
cided all the controversies about religion. He was called thfl 
pope ; but false popes soon usurped the throne of Jtsus, whS 
has retained only a small number of faithful followers and tnufl 
believers, according to what he has predicted himself, thafl 
many are called, but few are chosen. These true believfrs ard 
the Duchobortzi ; Jesus is constantly amongst them, and hiM 
soul animates one of them. Thus LSylvan Kolesnikof (a leaded 
of tlieir sect), whom many of your old people have known, wad 
a real Jesus ; but now I am he, as true as heaven is over nid 
head, and the earth under my feet, — 1 am the true Jt^stql 
Christ, your Lord. Therefore fall down upon your knees anifl 
worship me !" and they all fell down and worshipped him. d 
Kapustin introduced a perfect community of goods amoDgid 
his followers. The fields were cultivated in common, and thuid 
fruits divided according to the necessities of ever)- ono ; samd 
manufactures were established, and the colony became flo^l 
rishing. In 1S14 he was imprisoned for making proselytes, bad 
after some time liberated on bail. A report was then spread 
that he bad died ; but the authorities having ordered thd 
grave to be opened where he was s.iid to have been buriedfl 
found th.-vt it was the body of another man. All efforts td 
trace his abode proved vain ; and it was discovered only af(M| 
his real dealh, that he had spent several years in a Becludud 
cavern, whence ho directed his followers. Kapustin cstsld 
lifelied a council of thirty persons, twelve of whom were callod 
„po9tles. This council chose for his successor his son, a yout^| 
of about fiftoen years, weak-minded and disorderly, but thd 
government of the community was conducted by the councjld 
They could not, however, maintain that absolute sway whidd 
liad been exeroised by Kapustin over the minds of his fold 
lowers ; and their authority, as well as the truth of tlieir do<K| 
trine, began to be questioned by many, wlio showed syraptonu 
of revolt. The council formed amongst themselves a secret 
tribunal fur the maintenance of their authority; and those 
who had resisted them, or wore suspected of an intention to,^ 
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dosert their community and join tlio eatablislied church, were 
iiivbigloil or carried bj' farce into a house built upon an island 
of the Molochna, and culle<l Jtay i Muka, i.e., [mrndiEe and 
tomieDt, and put to death in diflvrent ways. In thio manner 
about four hundred individuals disappeared. The government 
was infonnod of it, and a great number of dead bodies were 
fi>und, some of which were mutilated, whilst others showed 
that they had been buried alive. The judicial inquiry into 
that horrid business, which had begun in 1834, was concluded 
in ISSS. Tlie emperor ordered tliat all the Duchobortzi be- 
longing to that colony should be sent into the Trans- Caucasian 
proYinoes, and there divided into separate settlements, and 
placed under a strict surveillance. Those, however, who were 
willing to enter the established church were permitted to re- 
main in their old settlements. 

The account of these acts of atrocious superstition, porpe- 
trntcd in our own days, would be incredible, if it were not 
corroborated by such high authority as that of Count, now 
Prince, Woronioff, who is well known in England. The fact 
related here took placo in a province intrusted to his admi- 
nialration. Uaron Uaxthausen, from whose work I have ex- 
tracted ihu details of this ntfuir, gives the translation of a 
proclamation addree^ed to tlio above-mentioned DuclioUortzi, 
aud signetl by Count Woronzoff, as governor-general of tho 
provinces of N«w Ruesiu and Itoesarabio, on the 26th January 
18(1. In this proclamation lie puUielica tlio imperial order 
about their transportation to the Trans- Caucasian provinces, 
and states tliat they had in tho name of their creed, and by 
the Gomniand of their teachers, committed murders, and cruelly 
used pi^ople, giving asylum to deserters, and concealing tho 
crimes of their brethren, who were now in prison awaitiof; a 
just puni'hmcnt. In consecjuunce of this order, about two 
thouaand five hundrod individuals went to tho Trans-Ciiuca- 
»iau provinccB, whilst the remainder conformed to the estab- 
lished church; but it scarcely can be doubted that tlicy did 
it only in an outward manner. My authority gives no in- 
formation about those who, as it appcant from Count \Voron- 
znlTs proclamation, were convicted of the crimes to which ho 
alludus, and the details of whose trial would certainly doservo 
A prominent place amongst the eavMtt ctti^rgt of Kurope. 
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RUSSIA— (CONTINUED.) 

Account of the Martiniats, or tbe Religious Freemasoniy, and tbeir utefal 
laboars — Their persecution bj the Empress Catherine — They resame 
their laboars under the Emperor Alexander — Promote Bible SocieCiflB^ 
&c. — Greneral observations on the Russians — Constitution given bj the 
Poles to Moscow — Sketch of the religious condition of the Slavonians 
of the Turkish Empire — General Observations on the present condition 
of the Slavonic nations — What may Europe hope or fear from them— 
Causes which now oppose the progress of Protestantism amongst the 
Poles — Bleans for promoting scriptural religion amongst the Slavonians 
— Favourable prospects for it in Bohemia — Succesnnl labours of the 
Rev. F. W. Kossuth at Prague — ^Reasons why the British and Ameri- 
can Protestants should pay some attention to the religious condition c^ 
the Slavonians — Alliance between Rome and Russia — lufluence td dee- 
potism and free institutions upon Romanism and Protestantism — Caoaes 
of the renewed strength of Romanism at present — How it may be conn- 
teracted — Importance of a connection between the British and SUvonio 
Protestants. 

I SHALL conclude my sketch of the religious sects of Russia by 
a short account of the Martinists, who deserve an honourable 
place in the annals of religion, as well as in those of free-ma- 
sonry, because they practised, by means of the masonic lodges, 
the sublime precepts of religion ; and perhaps free-masonry 
never had an opportunity of displaying a nobler sphere of 
activity than it had under the name of Martinism in Russia. 

The Chevalier St Martin is not so much known as he de- 
serves.* It would, however, exceed the limits of this sketch 
to give here a biography of this remarkable man, who, at a 
time when the inBdel school of philosophy exercised a complete 
authority over the public opinion of France, was steadily 
labouring to spread the doctrines of pure Christianity, al- 
though tinged with a considerable admixture of mysticism. 
He endeavoured to establish his doctrines by means of the 
masonic lodges, and to give them a religious and practical 
tendency. He did not succeed in accomplishing this object 
in his own country, although he had obtained some success 

* The Chevalier St Martin was bom in 1743, and died in 1803. His 
principal workR are, De VErreur et de la Vtrite, and Da Rapports enire DUn 
VUomme et la Nature, A detailed account of his life and works maj be found 
in the Biographie Umherselle, 



anionnist tlie lodges of Lyons ami Montpellier ; but his doo- 
trinea wpro imported into Ituasiti by Oount Grabianka, a Pole, 
and Admiral Pleshohoyeff, a Russian, and introduced by them 
iuto the masonic lodges of that coimtry, and they have since 
that time received a still greater development. The works of 
Jacob Biihnio, and of Protostant religious writers such as John 
Arndt, Spener, and some others of tlie same school, as well 
as those of St Martin himself, becnmo tho guides of this so- 
ciotv. which reckoned amongst ita members persona belonging 
to the first classes of tho commimity. Thfir object was, how- 
ever, by no means simply to indulge in religious speculations, 
but to put in practice the precepts of Christianity, by "doing 
good, and they displayed in that respect the greali^t uctivitr. 
Their sphere of action was not, however, limited to simpls 
acts of charity, but they promoted education and literatnro, 
Moscow was their principal seat, and they established in that 
capital a typographic society for the encouragement of litcra- 
lure. In order to induce young men of talent to devote 
themselves to literature, this society purchased all the manu- 
Kripts which were brought to it, prose and poetry, original 
productions and translations. A great number of these 
mnimKcripts not deserving of publication wore destroyed or 
left iu their Btori-houso, but a great ninny were printed. They 
particularly promoted tho publication of works having a rcli- 
giuus and mural tendency, but they printed also works belong- 
ing to every branch of literature and science, so tliat tho Kua- 
sian literature was rapidly enriched by a great number of works, 
chiefly translated from foreign languages, Thoy established also 
a brgu library, for which they oxjx:ndcd more than forty thou- 
sand pounds Hnglish money, containing chiefly religious works, 
and accessible to all who wished to aoqitiro information. A 
school was founded at their expense; and they sought out young 
men of merit, and provided them with means of completing 
their studios in the country or at the foreign universities. 

Amongst the members of that admirable society, Novikoff 
was particularly remarkable, having from his youngest days 
devototl himsvlf with all bis heart and soid to advance the 
national intellect of his country. He began by publinhing 
literary periodicals, sprradmg useful information, and attack- 
ing prejudices, abuses, and all that was wrong. Ho after- 
wnnis established a learned periodical, and another of n more 
popular character, but with a serious tendency, and devoted 
the produce of these publication)) to the cetablishment of pri- 
mary HchooU, with gratuitous instruction. He afterwards 
Iransfcrreil bin n'sidiMico to Moscow, where he established tlie 
typographical society which I have mentioned. 
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Every member of the freemasonry promoted these nobler 
objects, not only by contributing to its funds, but by his pcr^ I 
sonal exertions — by his influence on his relations and frieude^ ' 
in order to induce them to imitate liis example. Wlicnever 
tliey discovered in some distant province a man of talent, 
they made eflbrta to put hint in his proper place. Jt was thus 
that one of the most active members of that society. M. Tour- 
ghoneff,* found in a remote province a young man of promise^ J 
but who had not the moans of cultivating bis talents. Hal 
brought him to Moscow, and provided him with means to * 
study at the university. This young man noa the celebrated 
historian of Russia, Karamsine, no less distinguished by hia 
talents than by hia noble charaeter. 

The zeal of the Martinists in promoting works of charity , 
was equal to that which they displayed for the intelleotuiiii 
improvement of their country. Those who wore not able to J 
give much money gave their time and labour. Several Mar- I 
tinists spent literally their all in supporting the useful esla- J 
blishments of their society, and in alleviating the sufierings of 1 
their fellow-creatures. Thus, Lapookhin, a man belonging to f 
onu of the greatest families of Russia, spent in that way »-j 
princely fortune, satisfying his own wants in the most econo- I 
mical manner. A senator and judge of the criminal court of 1 
Moscow, his whole life was devoted to the defence of the f 
oppressed and the innocent, for which the state of justice la 1 
Russia afforded him ample scope. Instances of others might 1 
be quoted, who not only sacrificed large fortunes, but subuiit> 1 
ted to great privations, in order to bo better able to prunioto | 
the noble ends of their society. | 

It is unfortunately not often that a Pule has the opportu- I 
nity to speak of the Russians as 1 could do it now; and Iu( | 
me add, that there have been many individuals amongst them [ 
whose conduct was diametrically opposed to that which i« 1 
systematically followed by their government towards the an- | 
thor's countrymen. They have alleviated the suiferings of \ 
many a victim of the persecuting system to which I hnvo | 
alluded; and, what is perhaps a greater proof oruhigh-mindL-d I 
disposition, they know how to soothe the deeply- wounded na- I 
tional feelings of those to whoso views and objects their own I 
were opposed. It would he any thing but a service to thow I 
noble-minded individuals to name them here; hut should | 
these linos over meet the eye of some of them, they may rest I 
assured that their actions are not unknown to my countrymen, f 
who understand hew to ajipreciate them. There is, huwevor, 

ni^ff, bolb well kuown in this I 
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no renson that ehoiild prevent me from expressing tbe grateful 
n>8pect entertained by my countrymen for the memory of tbe 
late Prioce Galitzin, general governor of Moscow, who proved 
n paternal friend to many youn;; Poles, victims of a systomatic 
perserution, begun about 1820, ngntnet their nationality, in 
the Polish provinoea of Russia (page 250), and who were 
exiled from their homes into the interior of Russia, for no 
other cause except that their talents and moral conduct were 
so many obstacles to the accomplishment of the ends of that 
persecution. I have no hesitation in aflirming, that the opi- 
nions which I have expressed are shared by all true Polish 
patriots, amongst whom there are such as have preferred the 
tuirtrings of exile to considerable personal advantages which 
they might enjoy by entering into a political system which 
they now oppose. Jt is not, indeed, by a blind national hatred 
that a just cause may be promoted, for such feelings are more 
calculated to degrade than to elevate it. An honest man will 
sUnd by the cause which ho has embraced from motives of 
ronscicncc, and not of interest, without any regurd to those 
by whom it may bo assailed or dcrimdcd. lie wilt not flinch 
from its defence because he may happen to be opposed by tliosu 
for whom ho entertains sentiments of personal regard, and 
even ntTeetion; neither will lie bo less faithful to it because he 
may have the misfortune of not being able to entertain similar 
feelings with many of its defenders. 

I return to the Martinists. There can bo no doubt that, 
had they been permitted to continue their noble labours, they 
would haro rapidlv advanced true civilization in Russia; fur 
they xealously enilcavoured to etdighten their countrj'men, 
not only by promoting literary and scientific instruction 
amongst dillerent classes of the inhabitants, but jMirlicularly 
by infueing a trulv religious spirit into the national church, 
which represents little more than an assemblage of outward 
fonns and superstitious beliefs, and rendering it nn ellioient 
instrument of moral and religious educution to the people. 
The masonio lodges gradually spread over th« whole empire, 
nnd their beneficial influence was beginning to bo every day 
more and more felt. They reckoned amongst their members 
all the best men of Rusaia. high funetionaries, schidars, mer- 
chants, but particularly publishers and printers. There were 
also found in their ranks several high dignitaries of the church, 
OM well as simple poriali pritsts. 

This was a glorious epoch in the annals of freemasonry, 
which never, perhaps, hnd such a noble, though, alas ! sliort 
career of uscnilneiw as that which it prosecuted under tho 
guidance of its Marlinist loaders in Russia. It would Itaro 
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pointed that country to an object entirely diBercot from that 
which it is now pursuing, by directing the energies of its popu- 
lation froni foreif*n conquest and aggression upon other coun- 
tries, to the civilization and improvement of their own. But 
nothing that is good and noble can prosper without the genial J 
nir of liberty; all such must be sooner or later withered byT 
the deadly blast of despotism, which, though it may be ooca 
Bionally inspired with good intentions, will always abandoi 
them as soon as their objects shall conio into collision with iti 
own real or fancied interests. This was the cose with 1 
Martinists. The Empress Catherine, who had been for aom 
time promotinrr many real reforms in her empire, conceived! 
in a remarkably liberal spirit, grew, as she advau«eil in ngev j 
more and more despotic. The fear of the French Kevolutioal 
caused her to abandon all those ideas by the display of whichi 
she had courted and gained the adulation of those very BUthora4 
whose works had greatly accelerated that terrible oomraotioiL 1 
She no longer thought how to promote the intellectual advance* 1 
ment of her subjects, but haw to arrest it; and it waa there- -I 
fore that she became suspiuious of the freemonons in general, \ 
and of the typographic society in particular. Its mostaetivs 1 
member, Novikoff, whose efforts to enlighten his countrymen j 
I have mentioned, was shut up in the fortress of Schlusaelbur;^, [ 
and Lapookhin, Prince Nicholas Trubetzki, and TourgheneHi \ 
were banished to their estates; whilst the works of Arndt, J 
Sponer, Uohme, and other religious books, translated intc 
Kussian, were seized and burnt, as dangerous to the pubtia 
order. Tho Emperor Paul liberated Novikoff on his accession; 
but tho trials of this patriotic individual did not end hcre.l 
Ho recovered his liberty, but found a desolate home : hia H " ' 
was dead, and his three young children were a prey to a ter. 
riblo and incurable disease. The Emperor Paul, whose madfl 
outbursts of despotism were the result of a mind diseased b^T 
a keen sense of wrongs inflicted upon him fay his own motherj 
but whose natural character was noble and chivalrous,* de- 
manded of Novikoff, when he was presented to him oa bi| 
liberation from tho fortress, how he might compensate thd 
injustice that had been done to him, and the sufferingB toL 
which he had been exposed. " By rendering hberty to alll 

* WlmteTer the conduct of the Emperor Panl may have been in gi 
and t liore can he no donbt that it was in a great measure lictualed hj > 
tal dinense — no Pole can ever forgot hi» truly chivalrous bebarlour towards 
Kosciuaiko, lo whom he went himself (o announce bis libention, tmi wbo ~ 
lie ikssui ed that, hod he been on tho Ibrone, he noold never liave permitti 
the dostnietioii uf Polnnd. The same monarch, imiDtdiatel)' afl«r bis bcm 
■ion, granted to the Polisb |iroviaceB seized by bis molfaer, the main 
of tbe uatiooftl language, laws, and local adnunistration. 
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those who were iniprisoned at the same time vhen I was," 
wofl NovikofTs answer. 

Tho MarliiiiBts could not resume tlicir rormci* labours : 
they continued, however, quietly to maintain and to promolo 
their ideas. Tho Emperor Alexander, who, after the French 
war, be^an to incline towards religious mysticism, particularly 
by tho influence of the celebrated Madame Krudcncr. and 
who sincerely wished to promote the good of his countrv, 
called tho Martiniata to his counsels. He intrusted one of 
them, Princo Galitzin, with the department of the religious 
atTuirs and public education of the country. Galitzin and 
other Martiniats made great efforts to promoto public educa- 
tion, and to spread a religious spirit in the country. It was 
then that the Bible societies were promoted by the influence 
of tiie Government, and that many foreign works of a religi- 
ous character, as, for instance, those of Jung Stilling, fcc, 
were translated and published. A religious periodical with a 
myeticat tendency, entitled the " Messenger of Sion," was 
published in Russian, by a M. Lnbzin. It had a considerable 
circulation ; and it seems that there was a good number of 
persons entertaining theso opinions ; but as there la no publi- 
city in Russia, it is exceedingly difEoult to ascertain the real 
state of things. One thing, however, is certain, that all the 
liberal and religious tendencies which had manifested them- 
selves under tho reign of the Emperor Alexander have dis- 
apiioarcd in Russia, and given way to a lino of policy, the 
oLjoct of which is to mould tho various national and religioun 
(Ocmi?nt8 contnint'd within tho limits of the Rns^ian empiro 
into one system of ecclesiastical and national uniformity, — a 
policy which, I think, is more calculated to wraken and div 
atroy than to fortify tho conservative elements of a state. I 
have mentioned (pogo 270) tho persecution of the Greek 
United Church, which ha» taken place under tho present 
government ; and the attempts which have been made to euU- 
vert the Protestant Church of tho Baltic provinces are well 
known. It was also in consequence of tho policy alluded to 
that tho Bible societies were prohibited, and the Protestant 
missionaries, who wcro labouring in tha Asiatic provinces of 
Russia, forbidden to prosecute their labours. 

I eonfrss that it is with feelings of no ordinary' gratification 
that I have dwelt upon facts which throw a cheering light 
upon the gloomy but unfortunately true picture which has 
been often drawn of the social conilition of my Slavonio 
brrthran of Rniuiia, The example of the Martinists and of 
tho Malakanea, taken from the upner and the lower classes of 
Russian society, proves that the long despoliain which has 
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weighed for centuries, and still weighs, over that country, 
and the no loss baneful influence of prsedial and domestic 
servitude, have not destroyed in its inhabitants all the germs 
of the noblest moral qualities which, imder more favourable 
circumstances, would have been fully developed.* 

The sufferings which have been inflicted on the author's 
nation by the government of Russia are well known, and it is 
on account of his opposition to that government that he is in 
this country. He has, however, no hesitation in declaring, in 
the name of his countrymen, that their feelings towards the 
Russians are not those of revenge, but of a deep regret at 
seeing them converted into wretched tools of oppression, — 
considering it a more deplorable lot than that of being op- 
pressed ; and they hope that a nation which may boast of the 
republican glories of Novgorod, and has produced a Minino 
and a Pojarski, is reserved for better things.f Many were 
the struggles which had divided the two cognate nations, and 
victory has more than once crowned the Polish eagles ; but 
few nations, if any, can boast of such a glorious triumph as 
that which was obtained in 1612 over Moscow by the Polish 
General Zolkiewski. Having defeated the Russian forces, 
Zolkiewski marched upon their capital, which, a prey to an- 
archy and faction, trembled at the approach of the dreaded 
enemy. To avoid the impending ruin of their capital, the 
council of the Boyars offered, through Zolkiewski, the throne 
of their country to the son of his monarch, demanding no 
other condition than security for their church. The victori- 

* Few instances, perhaps, afford a stronger illustration of the debasing in- 
fluence of despotism than that which is afforded by the example of Count 
Ilostopchine, by whose order Moscow was set on fire in 1812. This splen- 
did act of patriotism, which induced a nation to devote its own capital to 
the flames, in order to liberate the country from a foreign invader, deserves 
the sincere admiration of every true patriot, should even the interests of his 
own country, as was the case with that of the author's, have suffered by it. 
It should be, indeed, the cause of a just pride to every Russian, but particu- 
larly to the principal actor of that ttrrible but sublime drama, Rostopchine. 
And yet the obsequiousness of the courtier stifled in the heart of that man 
the spirit of the hero. Having learnt that the Emperor Alexander did not 
n])prove of the idea that Moscow had been destroyed by the Russians them- 
selves, although it was the fact, Rostopchine published a pamphlet in 
French, disclaiming this heroic action for himself and his nation, and as- 
cribing the burning of the Russian capital to the French. Alas for a 
nation which is obliged to disavow actions in which every other would have 
exulted I 

t Russia being thrown into a state of anarchy, and a war with Poland, in 
consequence of the treaty concluded by Zolkiewski, described in the text, 
having been broken by King Sigismund the Third, was on the brink of ruin. 
It was saved by the patriotism of Minine, a common burgher of Nijni Nov- 
gorod, and Prince Pojarski, whom the former induced to place himself at 
the head of an armed force. 
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ons general accepted that proposition, bnt adJcd tlio condi- 
tion, tliut a constitution which guaroDtvcd to tho iDhahitants 
the security of their lives property, and the right of silf-laJta- 
tion, should bo established at the same time in Muscovy. 
Thus tho vietor bestowed liberty upon the vanquished, am) 
Laving entered the capital at the reijuest of the Buyurs, ho 
established order, and gained tbc unlimited confidence of tho 
inhabitant?. When, in order to accelerate the fulfilment of 
the treaty concluded by him, Zulkiuwski departed from Mos- 
cow, he left that capital, whiuh had been filled with terror 
and consternation at his approach, amidst tho universal re- 
grets of the population. The principal persons of the country 
ucconipanted him to the gates of the city ; whilst all tho win- 
dows, and uvon the roofs of houses in the streets through which 
ho passed, were filled with people invoking the blessings of 
heaven on tho Polish general, whom a short time before they 
had dreaded as their most terrible enemy.* We Poles shall 
be always more proud of this triumph of our Zolkiewski than 
of all the victories which our nation ever obtained ; and let 
the Hussions glory In the bloody feuts of their SuwarrolT and 
tho niassacro of Proga. 

Tho Slavonians of the Turkish empire were converted at a 
more early period than the other nations of their race, which 
was a natural consci)ueuce of their vicinity to, and their fre- 
quent intercourse with, Constantinople. Ihey have n.'mnliieil 
since that time under the jurisdiction of tho Ureek patriarch; 
and their ecclesiastical history docs not present any pecnliiir 
features of interest, Gxet-pt the sect of the BogumilcB, whiuh 
prevailed in Ttulgaria, and which, as is evident by its name, 
bring derived from liok^ Gu<], and milvg, liavu mercy, was of 
Slavonic origin; ond tliat of the PatJircnes, which, impurted, 
as it apiiears, from Itoly, was very numerous in Servia, Bosnia, 
and DaJmatia, from tho twelfth to the fifteenth century. The 
account of these sects may be found in all ecclesiastical histo- 
ries: but there is still much uncertainty about the real nature 
of their doolrines, whieh my limits will not permit me hcri' 
to inveHtigate;f and I have already remarked, that the Patu- 

* Kanuniin bu justly (tlwrrrcd, llinl tho sccchJod of VlBiIiiil«v viiulil 
havn clianguil lhi> fsls of Ku«»ls l>y wmkcniii); lliu sulacr*cv, ami pcrliB^i*, 
hj the Munc tnr«DB, tbst of thi> whole of Europv, if hia fattier. King Sigi^ 
mund, liad hail ihi* wiwlora of ^Ikicwak). Thj*, unfnrtUDalcI)). vo* nol iho 
CMKC, a* 1 Uiok wcaaion la relate in (o^ SIS. Zolklvwkki, noalile te obtain 
froni Siitiirouuil (lie couSrmallon of liu trcsly, n.-lir«d in diignat, and (unh 
iiu moru an]' port in the aRain wjlh Kiitaia. IId Irft lliu ivirnti aheii ilm 
roiinirv «ru tbmtlcacd )>j (hs Turko, anil {wrialied in a battlo aeruiuil 
(hum, 1^30. 
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rencB entertained doctrines similar to those of the Ducho- 
bortzi (page 285). A considerable number of Servians, in- 
chiding many noble families of that conntry, embraced Ma- 
hommedanism towards the end of the fourteenth centorj. 
They have preserved their Slavonic language, their national 
and family traditions, and the characteristic trait of the Sla- 
vonic nation — attachment to their race* — ^uniting with these 
feelings an ardent devotion to the creed of the Alcoran and 
the rule of the Moslem. A great number of these Slavonians 
distinguished themselves in the Turkish service, and were in- 
vested with the highest dignities of the state. Their number 
amounted, according to Szaffarik^s Slavonic Ethnography, to 
half a million of souls, besides three hundred thousand Bul- 
garians, who have also become followers of Mahommed. 

Having now concluded a rapid sketch of the religious his- 
tory of the Slavonic nations, I shall add a few general obser- 
vations on this subject, as well as on a few topics immediately 
connected with it. My object in producing this sketch was, 
not to amuse my readers — for this may be, I think, attained 
in a more eifective manner by works of fiction than by his- 
tory; — ^my intention was to add a mite to the service of the 
Protestant cause in general, by bringing forward new evidence 
in its favour, and thus to enlist the interest and support of the 
British Protestants for the same cause in the Slavonic coun- 
tries. The Protestants of Great Britain embrace, in their 
zeal for promoting Christian truth, the remotest nations of 
the globe, and immense sums are generously expended ia 
spreading the Word of God in their languages. British and 
American missionaries make efforts to Christianize the savage 
islanders of the Pacific, as well as the learned Brahmins of 
India; for the same noble object they seek in every country 
t>f the world for the scattered children of Israel; and they 
have visited the Nestorians, and other remnants of the Chris- 
tian churches in the east, in order to resuscitate amongst them 
the obscured and almost extinct truths of the gospel. There 
is also no want of exertions to assist in the reanimation and 
spread of these truths in several parts of Western Europe; 
but the Slavonic nations seem alone to be forgotten. The 
race which produced John Huss, and has given proofs of its 
devotion to the truths proclaimed by that great reformer, 
than which no nation can show greater, excites less interest 
iu the minds and hearts of the British Protestants than the 
inhabitants of the interior of Africa, or those of the polar 
regions. And yet this race, which comprehends nearly the 

* I liavp quoted a remarkable instance of their Slavonic s^-mpath'cs in 
page 139. 
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third part of tho whole population o( Europe, occupies more 
than a half of its territory, and extends its dominion over the 
whole of Northern Asia, contains onlj about one million fire 
hundred thousand Protestants. I therefore think that those 
liritisli Frotestants who have really at heart the promotion of 
tho cauBo of true religion, oven in tho remotest parts of tho 
world, should, for the sake of that cause, pay at least some 
attention to its present condition and future prospects, in a 
quarter near their homes, and where the most important poli- 
tical as well as rctiftions interests of Europe will undoubtedly 
be decided either for good or for evil, Tho experience of 
history' should, I think, direct the attention of British Pro- 
testants to those nations where tho writings of their own 
Wicklifle had produced a powerful effect, whilst they found 
no echo amongst the inhabitanta of other countries (paf^i-s 33 
and 183). A strong ferment is now agitating the minds of 
tho Slavonic nations; and its ri'sult may bo productive either 
of great good or of no less evil to Europe, according to the 
direction which may be given to the movement resulting from 
this fenuont. It may bo one of intellectual, political, and 
religious progress, leading to (he establishment of constitu- 
tional government and refonncd churches in the Slavonic 
lands, and may serve to promote and consolidate tho same 
order of things in other countries; but it may also load to a 
war of racfts, in which tho national antipathies and pride may 
bo roused to such a pitch, that all other considerations will 
bo silenced by the feeling of revenge for real or imaginnry 
wrongs, and bv tho dauling idea of national grandeur, how- 
ever dclujttvv that may prove in the end. Nations, as well as 
individuals, are capable of tho most elevated sentiments, aa 
well as of the worst paxsions. Thov are capnblo of genero- 
•ity, kindness, and gratitude, hut no loss of arrogance, greedi- 
ness, nnd revenge — with this diiference, that tho last-named 
feelings, (hough always reprobated in an individual, aro but 
too often regarded as virtues when, animating a nation, they 
assume tho garb of patriotism; and it is not unfrcqucnt that 
men who would ncviir infringe tho strictest rules ol morality 
BO long as they are acting in their individual capacity, will not 
ht^itnte to adopt tho principle of " our country, right or 
wrong." This observation is applicable to every nation, and 
particulaHy to tho Slavonians, whoso national feelings have 
l>cen irrilated by the recollection of hivtorical wrfings which 
thc-y had reccivid from the ti<^nnans, and whose uitmiory, in- 
stead of bt-ing ubiiteraled by soothing the wounded feelings 
of tho injured party, is, on the contrary, sedulously presorted 
by DOW acts of aggression on its nationality, as well u by tho 
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worka oF German writers, boasting of those deeds of oppreo-' 
eion by which their ancestors ex term! noted the Slavonic inhar 
bitanta of whole provicoes (page 6), and proclaiming an inten- 
tion of continuing tho work of their forefathers, by subjecting 
the modern Slavonians to the political stipreinacy of Oemmny. 
Amongst the works of the kind alluded to, the moet remark- 
able, undoubtedly, is that of M. HefTier, and which I regret 
not to have known when I wrote my essay on Patistamsm. 
is entitled, Der Wellkampf der DeaUehen und der -"Slaceji 
tlic Universal Struggle between the Germans and Slavoniai 
1847. It is a well-written work, with great knowledge of t 
subject, and contains a detailed description of the subjugation 
of the Baltic Slavonians by the Germans, which I have related 
ill my Erst chapter. Few works are, however, more calculated 
to rouse the most viulcnt feelings of national animosity against 
the Germans amongst the Slavonians than this to which I 
allude; for its whole tonor is a continual prean on tho eventd 
pithily described in the following words of Herder: — " The 
blavonians were either exterminated or reduced to bondage 
by whole provinces; and their lands were divided amongst 
bishops and nobles." And the learned author, after having ad- 
duced all the historical evidence which he was able to colli 
against the national character of the Slavonians, exoludii 
however, systematically, every favourable testimony given 
that character by his own countrymen, and which 1 bai 
quoted in my first chapter, declares, on page 4ii9, that tho Sla- 
vonians cannot even claim to have any interest exdted io their 
fate, having deserved it by their own conduct. The aame 
author observes, that tho last act of the national struggle wu 
that violation of every pnnciple of international law which met 
with such general reprobation in this country, i.e., the incor- 
poration of the republic of Cracow with Austria (p. 455); and 
be exults in the idea that Germanism will steadily pursue ita 
conquering progress in the Slavonic lands, and generously eon- 
descends to allow the Slavonians to cultivate their language 
and literature, on condition of making no attempt at poTitioiC 
emancipation; and he declares that the Slavonians, under . 
German dominion of Prussia and Austria, cannot have ai 
hope of ever attaining this object, which the Ocnnans nevi 
will permit. The same sentiments wore uttered by the diet 
of Frankfort, forgetting that the Slavonic population of tlie 
Autrian empire is more than double that of its German i 
and 1 have given extracts from other Gorman ivritors, expi 
ing similar opinions, in my essay on Pamlaehm (page I, 
All these manifestations of a positive intention to keep 
Slavonians politically under the dominion of the Gei 
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frodiicctl an imnicnso iiritalion amongst tho Slavonians of 
'rusAi'a and Austria^ and it is to bo funrod that subsequent 
cvonte, as well as tho policy which is now pursued by the Aus- 
trian cabinet, have not allayed this unrortunato feeling, and 
that it may, particularly in case of a new politioiil commotion 
in the west, produce collisions as well as combinations, of 
whii'h the statesmen of Europe "have never dreamed in their 
philosophy.'" I lako tliis opportunity most earnestly to repre- 
Bent to the periodical press and the public men of this coun- 
try, the great importauce which is attached to the opinions 
expressed by them in the countries to which these opinions 
refer. Thus, for instance, the hostile articles of the English 
press, and similar speeches in both Houses of Parliament, 
caused by accusations, either entirely unfounded, or produced 
by parties equally guilty of the excesses imputed by tbeni to 
the Poles, produced upon my country a strong and deplorable 
effect. The manifestation a of ill-will to which I have alluded 
have generally originated in a momentary excitement, produced 
by a wrnn^ impression, or simply uttered iu opposition to the 
(.nglish poliUual party favourable to the Polish cause: and 
sometimes without any other reason than a fit of ill-humour in 
an individual, who vented it against the Poles because ihey gave 
him tho first opportunity for doing so. Their impression upon 
the llritish public, acoustumed to violent expressions of poli- 
tical feeling, was therefore not lasting : and perhaps many of 
the parties who had indulged iu the nbove-mentione<l niani- 
feetations forgot them soon afterwards themselves. Tho im- 
presjiion which tho circumstnncos alluded to have produced in 
Poland was, however, deep and painful ; because the reports 
of all these hostile expressions, which were either contained in 
the newspapers or mode use of in juirliamenlary debates, were 
sedulously circulated in Poland, whilxt all the manifestations 
of sympathy which were made at that time by the Ilritiah 
press or public men, for the abovi -mentioned country, were 
rarefnlly withheld from the knowledge of its inhabitauts.* 

* ll tnty liorelM otfMw*4, lliil lh« Ituiatan cabiDcl, in uMuiniiift tovi>n1 
limra from llie French goicmmon I thr expuliiion of •oinc Puluh n^fufFM* 
from Piiiifi, or evta France, hod a touch more impnTtuil ohjoct in view ihon 
■Imitlj to TpK lliMM indivulual*. Tim Ituaoan dijilam«cy i* too wim Io am- 
' to rach pnvrili' acl* uf 0]i|ji«Ruon, in order Iu prevent tlioav rofagee* 
Dlgiii)t iu bo*Ulc manifonlatioos oriunst Runia ; for it kiiowa wall 
lelTfil frum France, l>ii<; max do lh« tninv in F.n|iland or Rvlgiun, 
kt it onljr •ervMl to produce en the French pablia an imjimsion un-' 
ible Io that efaatry. Ita raal ol-Ject in obtaining from the Frctich 
Konmment thoM utU af «ib»erT[«icv to iu diHatiti, waa Iu *how in I'oland 
tlir powFTof UirltuiBiaii influrUM in Fnwce, aiid that tlir Tula Itadnolhin;; 
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These circumstances have rendered a yery great service to Bujs- 
sio, by weakening the moral influence of England in the east of 
Europe^ and by increasing in the same ratio that of Russi&y 
which has been greatly augmented by the recent events of Hun- 
gary. And yet, can there be any doubt that the moral influence 
of England may powerfully promote the advancement of ra- 
tional liberty and civilization in many a quarter, and that the 
true interests of Great Britain require that she should endea- 
vour to establish every where such an influence, and employ it 
for the ends alluded to, in order to counteract tendencies of an 
opposite character, and hostile, not only to her political and 
commercial, but even religious interests. No one need longer 
doubt the desire of Russia to conquer Turkey, and that, 
sooner or later, she will attain this object, unless deprived in 
time of the means to do it. The surest means by which 
Russia may subjugate the Ottoman empire, or at least inflict 
upon it a mortal blow, is to gain over the Turkish Slavonians, 
which she may now accomplish more easily than ever, since 
Austria, by the recent events of Hungary, but particularly by 
her suicidal policy in that country, has become powerless to 
oppose the progress of Russia in that quarter. This progress 
may yet be arrested, however, I think, not by abusing Russia 
for doing what every other power situated as she is would 
have probably done, but by adopting the best devised means 
for this object ; and I sincerely believe that there are none 
other which may be effectually employed for the attainment 
of this desideratum, than those which I have pointed out in 
my essay on Fanslavisia and Germanism, and alluded to in the 
preface of the present work, page xiii., namely, a free de- 
velopment of the nationality of the Western and Southern 
Slavonians, which the establishment of a bona fide constitu- 
tional regimen in Austria may promote in the most efiicient 
manner. It is greatly to be feared that it will soon be too 
late, if the Western Slavonians, abandoned by Europe, and 
exposed to the unwise efforts of Germany to keep them in a 
state of political subordination, should finally give way to the 
opinion which is rapidly gaining ground amongst them, that 
the only means for the Slavonians to obtain a position in the 
society of European states, is to sacrifice the interests of 
their separate branches to those of their whole race, and to 
seek compensation for this sacrifice in the glories of an em- 
pire which, comprehending their whole race, would undoubt- 
edly give it a decided preponderance in the affairs of the 
world. All those who have studied the state of the Slavonic 

siderable service to the Poles, by destroying a dangerous delusioni which had 
done them much harm on more than one occasion. 
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□ntions know tbat bucIi a nomblnalion is lees Utopian than 
lutiy bu imagined ; and Europe will do well to look to it on; it 
be too lute. At all events, it t« a subject deserving to be seri- 
ously examined by all tbose who take nn interest in the poll- 
tieal state of the continunt. Tbey will soon find thitt the 
effects of those deplorable proceedings to whicli I have alluded, 
become every day more and more manifest, and that they may bo 
productive of great and lasting calamities, not only to the two 
rival races, but to the cause of humanity and civilization in 
general. All possible means should therefore be vmployed to 
avert the too probable consotiucnces of national aniinoMtiee, 
the cxiBlcnce of nhich, unfortunately, cannot be denied, but 
which, I believe. may be yet dono away byremoving their causes. 
Is it necessary to say that religion is the most efficient 
iiieuna at reconoiling individuals as well as nations, though it 
has been but loo often perverted into a source of discord ! 
The purer the form under which Christianity is presented to 
men, the stronger should bu its influence in cementing the 
blinds of charity and good-will between individuals and na- 
tions united under the name forms; but, unfortunately, as I 
had an opportunity of relating in page 109, tho coinmuntty of 
faith has not prevented German Protestants from abandoning 
their Slavonic brethren of Uuheniia, and even from joining 
against them tho Koinan Oatholio Germans of Anstria and 
Itavaria ; though, on the other side, as I have shown in page 
180. the I'olish Protestants zealously supported their brethren 
of France. Tho Prot««tant government of Prussia is unfor- 
tunately much ntoro intent on converting itn Slavonic subjects 
into Oermnns, than on promoting Protestantism amongst 
them. I have related {page 252) that the Protestant Churchi-s 
of Prussian Poland have lost their Polish nationality, and, 
in the snnio way. thu moans of exerolBing an intluenoi on the 
Polish population of that province. Let me add, that thero 
is in Prusxift pro]>er, or tho province of Konigaberg, a consi- 
derable Polish Protestant population, so that there are about 
•evonty churches whoro divine service is performed in its na- 
tional language. This population is daily diminishing, by tha 
unceasing efforts of tho government to Oermanixe it. Tho 
primary Hchools for tho children of that population are, with 
few exceptions, entrusted to teachers who are either entirely 
unacquainted with the Polish language, or have a very imper- 
fect knowledge of it. which mnkos their Polish pu|iils spend 
their wliolu lime in learning a little Uennan ; whiUt nil other 
instruction given in these schools is lost to lliem. It fn-tjui-ntly 
happens that the pupils learn by heart whoh? p^igcs in (J'-rinan, 
uilliout beiiij' able to undcritund thuui ; and it is therefuro 
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natural that they shouM remaia behiad the Germao pupi 
who receive inatruction in their own tongue ; and the circum- 
fitance ia then ascribed to tho intellectual inferiority of the 
Polish pupils. It is owing to this preposterous system of 
education that the population to which I allude ia rapidly 
losing its language, many individuals aban<loaing it for the 
German, and forgetting it altogether ; whilst others speak a 
mongrel dialect, corrupted by an admixture of German. 

The only palladium of the national idiom amongst that 
population is the Bible, the beautiful language and correct 
style of which preserve it from entire destruction. The clergy» 
tn whose spiritual care this population is entrusted, bavwa 
made great efforts to obtain from the government a change oil 
the system which I have described, but all in vain. Thoy haW' 
represented the mischief of an education which is more calcu- 
lated to prevent than to promote the development of the 
pupil's intellect, and that the precepts of religion cannot pro- 
duce any lasting impression upon the minds of the youths, 
unless taught in their native language. They have also repre- 
sented that the Polish nationality of their churches, for the 
interests of the Protestant cause in general, ought to be pr»- 
served and developed, instead of being undermined and ' 
stroyed, because these churches might form "a bridge betwi 
Protestantism audthe Slavonians." All these rcprescntatit 
remain, however, without effect, although there are in Prussia' 
some eminent Protestants who seem to undorstand the impor- 
tance of the Polish Protestant Churches, and that the real 
interests of Protestantism demand that their nationality should 
bo developed, and not depressed; but nothing to this effect ha<8 
ever been done by the Prussian government, whilst tho sys- 
tem of Germanization to which I have alluded continues ta 
full vigour. 

Besides the national antipathies which have been reawak- 
ened by the circumstances to which 1 have alluded, and which 
will render nugatory every effort made by the Germans to 
spread Protestant doctrines amongst the Slavonians, there is 
yet another cause which has powerfully contributed to rally 
the Poles to the Roman Catholio Church, and to oppose the 
progress of German Protestantism, namely, its theok^o&l 
extravagances, which make it to be considered by the Poles as 
synonymous with iuGdelity.* Tho same causes which prevent 

* The prinoi|ml c«UBe of (he boatilit)' which waa ahovn to Cz«nki At 
Poaen is, thnt the party lo which he lielongi* was de«)[naUid by Ifae naitH; of 
Gpnnan Cutholios, lud that th» cxlremra of Bongf, mid othor leaden of the 
movement uripualed bjhim, were ascribed to all of them. It was theivfure 
very natural Ihnt the tendencj of Ckeralti ahonld be eaul; r o prM snt ed tm 
antiiialioDnl and inlidel. 
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the iafliien'>e of Qermon Protestantism on the Poles are appli- 
cable to tlie Bohemians uiid other Slavonianf>' 

The Protestants who may promote in tho moat efTective 
manner the cause of their religion amongst the Slavonians are 
those of Great Dritain and of America ; and the example of 
the great impression which the doctrines of Wicklyffe pro- 
duced in that distant quarter is a »uro pledge that tlio truths 
of the gospel promoted by thu countrymen of that great refor- 
mer may obtain in the same quarter better success than might 
bo expected. This, however, must be done with great pru- 
dence and discretion. I am perfectly convinced that every 
attempt at personal conversion would be, under the present 
circumstances, productive of more Imrm than good to the cause 
of Protestantism In those quarters. The first and indispensable 
step towanls the restoration of the Protestant cause in the 
Slavonic countries is a revival of the remaining Protestant 
Churches, by reanimating their religious spirit, and restoring 
their injured nationality. No efforts should be spared for the 
attainment of this object, bouause the full development of the 
religious spirit and nationality of those churches will bo a seed 
bearing abundant fruit; the existence of such churches will 
moet with great approbation from mauy Roman Catholics, who 
are strongly opposed to Qcrman Protestantism, which, as I 
have shown, has been degraded into a tool for political ends. 
The spread of the Scriptures, but particularly of the New Tes- 
tament, in the national langui^e, should bo also promoted as 
much as possible, using, in preference, tho Roman Catholic 
authorised versions, in order that the clergy of that church 
should have no reason to oppose their circulation. Transla- 
tions of the best Protestant devotional works might be very 
benefii-ial, but those of a controversial character should be 
avoided, because tho obji-ot of these translations must be to 
conciliate the Roman Catholic or Grt^k Slavonians, by prov- 
ing to them that Protestantism is not infidelity, as many of 
tliom sincerely believe, but a purer form of Christianity, and 
not to hurt their feelings by an attack upon what is soorod 
to them. In short, tho object of tho Protestant efforts in 
those parts should bo to cnlighton and to improve, and not to 
destroy ; for it will bo much more oa^ to subvert the existing 
ecclesiastical order than to build up a now one. and an imper- 
fect edifice ia certainly preferable to a heap of ruins. A gra- 
dual reform of the national churches in tho Slavonic countries 
will have a beneficinl influencoon tho religious and intellectual 
progress of the nation, and is therefore sure to meet with tho 
approbation and support of nil the thinking men in thoso 
parts, who will oppomi cvory attempt at violent imiovation, an 



more caloulfited to upset than to edify the minds of tlie 
people. 

The greatest Slavonic country, Russia, ia entirely shut 
against every Protestant effort, and the Protestant niis^iona- 
rioB are not even allowed to convert the Pagan and Mahom- 
medan populations under tlie dominion of that country. Bo- 
hemia is the country where a reanimation of Protestaatieni, 
intimately connected with that of its Slavouto nationality, ia 
now taking place. I have alluded to this circumatance in 184^, 
in the first edition of this work (page 460), expressing a hope 
that the development of the Slavonic nationality in that cou 
try would probably be eoon followed by a religious moveuiei_ 
and I have expressed similar hopes in page 118 of the preeei 
edition. I am now able to say, with the utmost ^ratifieAtin 
that my hopes in this respect have not been disappoint* 
Many British Protestants have undoubtedly heard of the st 
cessful efforts of the Protestant pastor (of the Ctenevese * 
Presbyterian Church), Kossuth," to reanimate and to extend tlM 
national Bohemian Protestant Cliurch ; and I liavo received 
from Prague, in a letter dated July 9th, this year (1851), the 
following details about the labours of this modern reformer. 

The number of Bohemian Protestants at Prague and its 
vicinity was very small, and they had no chureh of their own, as 
the only Protestant place of worship at Prague was a Lutherim 
chapel. In 1784 they petitioned the government to authorii 
them to build a church, but tho request was refused, because tJ 
laws of Austria require that the congregation should amount tl 
fiOO souls in order to obtain such a permission. In IS'tS, 1 
Hev. Frederic William Kossuth, to whom I have alluded, i 
dcitook to found a real Bohemian Protestant congregation at 
Prague; and he succeeded, by dint of great efforts and perse- 
verance, to reanimate the zeal of its members, by preachiua 
the pure word of God. He acted at the same lime upon tbeii 
national feelings, reminding them that they were the desceudj 
nnta of the great and glorious Hussites; and this made ^_ 
powerful impression on many Roman Catholics, amongst whom" 
several converts were made. 

The year 1848 brought religious liberty to Austria; tbe 
gospel could be preached m'th more freedom. The rooo 
where Kossuth preached was filled every Sunday, and Romai 
Catholics joined his congregation by hundi-eds. This excitot 
the attention of the government and ol the Roman OathoU 
clergy, who began to preach against Kossuth, attacking ] 
in the moat unmeasured terms, and some of them guint; er^ 
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BO far u to declare him to be the real Antichrist, aiid that the 
end or the world viaa approaching. These detiuQciations ex- 
posed Kossuth to several iiieult« from the mob. He excited 
the hatred of the Human Catholic clerpy for his religious 
cfTorts, of the Uormans for having powerfully promoted the 
reanimatiuD of the national spirit amongst the IJohemian Sla- 
vonians, and the suspicion of liie government for the same 
reason. The most absurd calumnies were propagated aguiust 
him bv means of tlie press, and every kind of persecution 
which it was possible to exercise against him was employed to 
crush the bold reformer. Kossuth, undaunted by all this, 
continued his efforts in the cause of true religion and the na- 
tionnlity of Bohemia; and ho begnu to edit in 18i9 a religious 
periodical, entitled, Ozetio Bralrsiy Hlatalel, or the Herald o/ 
the Boltemian Brethren, which was very successful, and pro- 
duced excellent results, but was prohibited by the govern- 
ment. His congregation was meanwhile rapidly increasing by 
coDvorsions from Romanism, and became so large that the 
room in which he was preaching could not contain half of it. 
His chief object is to spread the Scriptures, and ho disposed 
by sale of eleven hundred copies, and would have sold more, 
if ho had had any. Kossuth's congregation has increased 
by more than seven hundred converts from Roman Catholicism, 
amongst whom there are three clergymen, and by two Jews, 
whom ho has baptized, so that it reckons now more than eleven 
hundred souls. Kossuih was turned out of the room in which 
he had been preaching, and which was hired for this purpose. 
He petitioned the government to give to his congregation ono 
of the I'liipty churches of Prague, and which had b<Dlonged to 
their spiritual ancestors the Hussites, but this petition was 
rejected. Kossuth collected, therefore, with great pains, the 
sum of 6000 Horina (600 KngH^h pounds), and purchased an 
old Hussite church, which, since the year lfi2U. had been shut 
up, for the price of 27.500 florins (2750 pounds). The 6000 
florins which he had collected were paid down, and he is to 
pay the remainder of the purcliose-money by yearly instalments 
of 3000 florins. 

This is indei'd a very heavy burden for a poor congregation, 
which, however, manfully and cheerfully struggles nn, in spite 
of all the difficulties with which it is beset, I would, however, 
most earnestly press this subject on the attention of DritiHh 
Protestants, and particularly of those who arc alive to the 
dangers to which their own Protestantism is exposed from the 
unc<'Mtng attarks of Romanism, whether every consideration 
of duty towards th" cauxu of their religion and Its interosts 
does not recommend to their active sympathy the congregation 
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of Prague, wliicb, in a abort time, has wrested s 
individuoifl from under the dominion of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Borne does every thing to multiply her churches iu 
this Protestant country, and therefore f think common sense 
»bow8 that it is the interest, as well as the duty, of the British 
Protestants to promote as mochas they can the establishment of 
Protestant churches in Roman Catholic lands, and particutarlr 
in such places where their utility has been so evidently provoa I 
as at Prague. 

When I made, in the first edition of this work, the 
on Bohemia which 1 have quoted above, I inserted the Follow 
ing passage from the introduction to the Lyra Cetko-Slowo 
tka, or Bohemian national poctr)-. translated by my friend t 
Bev. A. H. Wratislaw, fellow and tutor of Christ Collegf^^ 
Cambridge, who has visited several times Bohemia and other 
Slavonic countries, and is acquainted with their language 
and literature: — 

"I do not think that England could at the present time make 
a more acceptable and useful present to Bohemia than a r^ 
print of the best old Bohomian translation of the Bible.'" 

I am happy to say that this wish, which is shared by all the 
friends of Bohemia and of religious truth, is now in progress 
of realization, as the British and Foreign Bible Society is now 
printing in Austria, under the superintendence of a learned 
Slavonic scholar, a new edition of oOOO copies of the Bohemian 
Bible of Kralitz, celebrated for the accuracy of its translation, 
ns well OS for the purity of its language and the beauty of its 
style. 1 may also add, that 1 believe that this noble work 
bos becu undertaken chieily at the representation of the Earl 
of Shaftesbury, who has thus rendered a new and great a>ir- 
vice to the cause of evangi>lical truth. 

The largest number of Proteatunt Slavonians is to be fouod 
amongst the Stovacks in the north of Hungary, who speak i 
dialect of the Bohemian language. They number about eigbJ 
hundred thousand souls, partly belonging to the Oonfesnor 
of Geneva, but mostly, I believe, to tbat of Augsburg. ~' 
nationality has not been attacked under the Hungarian g 
nient, except some few attempts at Magyarixntiun, which p 
duced much deplorable contention between the Slavonic a 
Magyar Protestants. There are, finally, about 1 iU.UOO Pr 
testant Weuds in Lusatia, under the dominion nf Prussia a: 
Saxony. This little Slavonic population, whom I have 
soribed in page 4, is animated by a strong fueling of na 
ttlity, and it may, on account of the advancid state <. 
education, furnish many individuals capable of promoting t 
evangelization of their race. The tnlelleotual and i '* 
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condition of the Slavonic Protestants deaerve, 1 think, to in- 
terest the Britiuh and American Protestants, at least as much 
as that of tho Christians Bcatierod in the oast. The latter 
ha*t) been tho object of careful investigation on tho part of 
travullers, who, in spite of oU the hardships and perils of the 
voyace, have visited those distant populations. Nothing of 
this kind, however, has been done as yet in reepect to the Sla- 
vonic Protestant Churches, though I sincerely believe that a 
great service to the Protestant causo in general might bo ren- 
deruil, if some British gentlemen, competent to the task, would 
tmdertako a visit to these churches, oxamiuc into their condi- 
tion, and establish a permanent connection between them and 
their own country. The most important fields presented by 
the Slavonic countries to the evangelical labours of the Bn- 
tish and American Protestants are undoubtedly the popula- 
tions belonging to this race, who follow the Eastern Church, 
and live under tho dominion of the Ottoman Porto. An im- 
mense good might be done in Survia and Bulgaria, not by 
individual conversions to the Protestant religion, fur this oould 
do no general good under the present circumstances, but by 
means of spreading tho Scriptures, and promoting education 
and sound knowledge amongst the inhabitants of these coun- 
tries in general, and the clergy in particular. The Slavonians 
of the Eastern Church will be much more accessible to the 
Protestants than the followers of Rome. Not only the people, 
but even tho clergy, will be found ready to receive the Scrip- 
tures and works of devotion in their language, if presented to 
thera in a proper manner, and without hurting their feelings 
or prejudices. They may be easily reached from the Ionian 
Islands, Constantinople, Tliessalonica; and Belgrade may be- 
come a very important point in this respect. The Turkish 
government will not prevent the spread of the gospel amongst 
lis Christian subjects; but, 09 I have already eai<l, nothing of 
this kind is now allowed in Uussiu. 

Besides tho grt^at end of promoting evangelical truth which 
prompts the British Protestants to further those objects 
amongst all the nations of the world, there is one reason which, 
I think, should induce them to pay, in Uiis respeot, a particu- 
lar attention to tho Slavonians. There can be no longer any 
doubt of the immense progress which the Uoinaiiist reaction 
has uiaite in France, where, under the mask of Conservatism, 
it has succeeded in gaining an influence over the public affairs 
of that country, such a£ could have been obtained only in llio 
most palmy days of priestly rule. This reactionary party 
has already manifested Ui an unmistakable manner its hosti- 
lity towartls England and it« sympathy with Buisia; uwl 
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this tendency is not the result of some personal views 6^ 
ings of the leaders of that party, but lies in the very natural 
of things; because Russia, notivithataniling the tempurary J 
mieunderiitanding ivith the pope on account of the atlUirs ofl 
the Greek Uuibed Churches (page 270), has the earns intereatT 
with him in opposing the progress of liberal opinions. Tlisl 
papal see will bear much from Russia rather than eutno ttitol 
hostile collision with that power, because it has never lost thai 
hope of submitting the Russian Church to its supremacy, hjM 
means of a union similar to that of Florence {page 20+) ; aai-^ 
although this union may be now difficult to accompliish, 
place may be supplied, meanwhile, by an alliance between the 
spiritual Czar of Borne and the political pope of Russia. 
Such an alliance will not be a novelty; for it was in Russia 
that the order of the Jesuits, abolished elsewhere, found J 
shelter, and preserved its existence — a circumstance which ■ 
greatly facilitated its restoration in 181+ by Pope Piua ths J 
Seventh, The Roman Catholic clergy of Poland were strongly M 
supported by the Russian government, which employed miuiy I 
of them for its reactionary objects. The insurrection uTJ 
1S30-31, however, roused the patriotic feelings of the great T 
majority of the Polish clergy, so as to render the influence of 1 
Rome powerless against the voice of their couutrj". Their con- | 
duct was severely censured by Pope Gregory the Sixteenth;* 

* Bomev with itsDBaal sagacity, foresatr the danger to ila dominioti in Fi^ 
land, had that coiintr; been rcBlored lo sn independent state. Heuce tba, 
bievt to wliicli I allude in the teal, addressed in 1832. by Gregory Uie Bijt- 
t^nth, to the bishops of Poland, by which he condemned In strong terniM 
the attempt which tbat conntry bad made during; the preceding year to M- 
guiu its independence. Tbe same breee mentians BooLher one of a nmilkr 
tvnor, Rent to (be same country during the time of iu atrufgle, but which, 
M the po;ie complama, did not reacli ilsdealinatloa. I (liinlc, bowever, tbu 
this complaint is not entirety ungrounded ; and, although it was not pubtSelj 
proclaimed, it must bave circnlatsd nmoDgst some of the clergy, bcou ** 
is a known fact, tbat the niouks of the misaionaiy order jiarticu^rly dai 
lo Rome refused at the confesBlunol abaolution lo tbe Poliah soldian^ 
count of their (igbtln)i against ihe Kmperor of Russia. The official 
of Rome, nliich liad absliiined from every ceD&nre on the Polixli 
lion as long as it laated, poured forth, ufter Its utisnccewful issue, tha fonli 
Bbu«e on tlie patriots who were engaged iu tliat struggle, and to whose 
very and devolion even their political adTersaries liave rendered jusU< 
The popu, had, indeed, good reniioD to be afrsld of the lucoeia of Ibe PaGi 
insurrection, Bs there was already in the course of circulation Bmon;nti 
joung clergymen a plan of emancipating and reforming (he Poluh Chni 
on tbe following principles : — Complete separation from Rome — divine 
vice in the national instead of the Lalin language — pemiisaio: 
to Ilia clergy — the hierarchy was to be preserved — and the dogmk 
tranEubstiLDliatlon, as well an auricular con rcseiun, left In the caniineiiM 
e<iery_ one. The peraei^utiou of the Ureck Church, united wiUi Uoins by tl 
Ruwian gorcrnmcnt. which I have mcutioned, piige 270, and the GertTuuiii 
ing tendency of the rruflsiau govcriinieQt in Poacn, to which 1 have alluded 
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btit he was exceedingly miW in his remonatrancoa to the Ru»- 
sinn government about the forced separation of the United 
Greek Church from his authority (page 270), for he knew welj 
that there was a greater danger to his dominion from the esta- 
blishment of a liberal government in GathoHo Poland, than 
from the despotism of sehismatio Riiesia, even should the op- 

firession of that despotism be directed against a Gatholin popu- 
ation. The restoration of the papal authority by the French 
expedition to Rome, the return ot the Jesuits to Naples, and of 
the Liguoriani to Vienna, in consequence of the political re- 
action in tliese two capitate, evidently prove that religious and 
political interests are now becoming more and more intimately 
connected, and that they will, at least for a time to come, 
exercise a great influence upon their mutual development. 
The interests of Popery, i.e., of religious despotism, are inti- 
mately connected with those of political absolutism, by which 
alone it can be maintained in its pure form. It may adapt 
itRelf, in cases of necessity, to liberal institutions, and main- 
tain itself for a time amongst them, owing to peculiar oircum- . 
stances ; but it cannot stand long against free discussion, 
particuhirly in a place where its fountainhead is established. 
No arguments to the contrary can do away with the princi- 
ples proclaimed by the encyclical letter of Oregory the Six- 
teenth,* and the moaeures adopted by the papal government 

oi' i-tge 252, have now mtuiderablf itrragtheiied in theie qunrtora Iho »t- 
taclitnpDl af tli* [wople to the Roman Catholic Church; mid tlic I'rogresa of 
lotijiluml religion hu do oluiiice there except \iy llie ««t>bli*liineDt of free 
inilitulioni. 

* " From this infected source nf im/iffrtmfUm Hovb Ihis abcurd and orro- 



prraictoDB error la prejwrrd by tlint full and iminodenite freedom of o|iinion 
wliicb it wideijr aprcnding, lo the miifortnna of rvlij^ona and oii'il aocirlj' ; 
■ome p«>|ile mnintaining with the utmuat im|iiidence. that the cauto of re- 
ligion may derive good Tram it. But Saint Augnitinoi aaid, H'toi may bt 
mm itadli) (p (Af *mi/ lilai tihiTty ef anr t And, indeed, all cnrb bj which 
men atn rttlaln«<t in the path* of truth being once taken away, Iheir natur«^ 

CDe to pril, fall* into the precipioo ; and we may truly —.y, that the ht/l-rm- 
fiL, whence Bt John mw ariaing aamokn, the locuau arising from which, 
in order to davutate the earth, darkened the *un, ha* been opened, llenoo 
changes nf oiinde, a Kieftler corraption of fouth, a contempt of nuiittd tbiogi 
mid ot the holivat law>, ipread anioiigvi the people ; in ■ word, Lhe noat 
di-adly bsDo to loelelv, u U pniTed by the exporinace of the mnotot agea, 
that oule* which liad twen ttaurishiitg with wealth, power, and glory, fell 
by thii only etil — an iiniDoderate liberty of opinion, lieente of epeeob. and 
love of novelty. 

" To thia Iwlong* that tianefut, deleatable. and never to be nffioienlly ese- 
orn'ed liberty of the book iraile to publiali any writing whatever, and which 
■li.iiii pnuple dare to ilemand and to protnulc with no nuch clamonr. W* 
are horrified, veuermble bretlireu, coiiitdcring by what munatrona docttinea, 
or rutlier errargi, wo are ovvr whelmed, and whicli are diMeminated every 
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at Rome, aftor its roatoration by the Fronch. Protflf 
Chrietianity requirea for its development liberty, and itd 
greatest enemy is despotism, whatever form it may assume, 
dorical, monarohioal, or democratic ; for it is all the same 
whether the liberty of spreading the pure Word of God. and 
the propagation of evangelical truth, be impeded by the re- 
gulations of an absolute power or by those of a republican 
authority or faction. Aa an example of it, I may quote the 
fact that it was in consequence of the establishment of a con- 
stitutional regimen in Piedmont that the Waldensians ob- 
tained the full enjoyment of civil and political rights ; and 
tiiat it was the absolute government of Russia which prohibited 
the Protestant miaaionariea from continuing their labours in 
its Asiatic provinces. The same sacred cause can never be 
benefited by an alliance with, or the support of, an arbitrary 
power ; and history proves that Protestantism was never so 



wbere bj meitUB of an eoormDus inpltilade of books, p&mphleti, and allMnia 
of publiualioDB, Biuall of aizp, but uf iiumt-iue malice, aiid the cureo isaniilg 
from which u fipreading. we lament to say, over the whole earlb. Thent 
are, however, ob, grievous to sa; I men who have arrived at such a degree 
of impudoDoe aa obdtiunlely (o niaiotain Unit tbe deluge of error which iasnes 
from tltia aom'ca is Eufficieotly compensated by a book ia defeace of truth 
and religion which ucoaBioaally appears amidst that flood ol wiclwdnesi I 
It is Qudoubtedly unlawful, aud cuutrory to all idt>as of justice, to allow a 
oirtoiu and greater evil, merely because there is a hope that some good ma^ 
result from it. Now. what tnau iu iiis seuses will say that poisous should tm 
permitted freely to circulate, publicly to be sold and carried about, nay, even 
to be druok, becauBo there is a remedy which may aouetimc* save from da- 
structioa those who take it I 

'' The discipline of the church in destroying tlio pestiluiice of bftd booln 
has been quite dllFerent uooe tbe times of the apostles, of whom wa ■ 
read that they burned a large oumber of books — (AcU six.) It is auSciai ' 
to peruse tbe laws which were enacted on this subject by the Fifth Couuc 
of Lateran, as well as the constitution ]juhlifilied ^terwards by LiM X^ oi 
predcoesior of happy memory, that that vhick mai witely invenitd for tit a 
ercaie of faith and the propagnlioa of ui/U ■«(««, thoidd mil bt ptrttrUj M 
COfl/rary lun, and brcoau injHrisuf la tie lalvalion of lA« faithjui. It ww a' 
IKirticularly the object of the fathers of the Council of Trent, who, in or 
to remedy such aa evil, iasued a salutary d,x:ree, ordeiiiig au ikJcj: of ■ 
books to bu mode as sh>''uld coiituin any impure doutriao. fl u imw m 
vi^niiuli III oimlial, said Cletncns XIU., our predecessur of hapuy memM^ "] 
iu bis onoyclioal letters about the proscriptiou of perujcious ir~^t. ^H ] 
Mnxtfsry eigm-ouiif Iu cunbal, at muck ai Iki oeeaiioH requim, in ardtr to «»i ■ 
ttrmiitatt Ihi deadly pouon of m many booki, /ur iht matter of trroi nil mntt 
ht Ttmavtd ftntiu the guslly tUmtnli of tnl an deitraj/trl by fire. It ia there- 
fore (uSioleiilly evident, from tbe coiutaat core with which thi« holy apos- 
tolical iee hot endeavoured in all ages to condenut injurious and suipectsd 
books, and to wrest tliein from the Bauds of nieu, huw false, rash, injuripos 
to that very apostolical sec, and abounding with evils to the Chriatiui people, 
is the doctrine of those who not only reject tlie censure of books as ■ heavy 
SJid opprvadve thin^. but have even arrived at such u deeree of wickt^uMi^ 
tluit Ihoy represwit it as opposed to the principles of right and juiitioo, aad 
doro to refuse to the ohuroL the right of ostablialiiDg aud exercising it," 
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weak na when degraded into a tool or prctoncG for political 
objects or pussions. I know that there arc nmoj pious and 
ftiDocrc men, particularly in OBrmany, who, frightened by th9 
excesses of political aberrations and religious unbelief, look 
not only for tho maintenance of social order, but also for that 
of religion, to the strong hand of on absolute power. It is 
foreign to my subject to discuss horo how far tln'y are war- 
ranted in their timt supposition ; but with regard to tho 
second, 1 would only observe, that it is undor the absolute 
governments of Germany, and when their subjecls liave had 
no liberty of discussing political afTuirs, that Pantheism bos 
been widely spread, and that doctrines subversive of every 
principle of religion and morality, — principles from which the 
infidel French writers of the eighteenth century would have 
shrunk with disgust, — have been openly propagated iu that 
countrj-. 

Circat and terrible as have been tho commotions which have 
agitated continental Europe since February 1848, and the end 
of which, notwithstaniling tho apparent eatm which is now 
prevailing on the continent of Europe, we are far from having 
reached, they have been only the natural effect of long ao- 
cunmluUid cause's, and had been in a great measure foreseen 
and predicted by those who had watched their progress, ol- 
thougb tho fluitdenness of their outburst sturtlod even those 
by wtioni it had been for a long time expected. Yet, if the 
outbreak of unntttisfiLil political and social wants anil poesiona 
was fonseen by many, ttie tuin which the events produced by 
it has assumed was httle expected by them. Of all the facta, 
however, which came to liglit, in conseijueneo of tho couuno- 
tiona to which I have alluded, nono is perhaps more striking 
than the immense strength which thi- Romanist or priestly 
party has now manifested in France, by employing thu forces 
of that country to crush tho nascent political and religious 
liberty of Borne. It is, however, only the natural result of 
long and persevering efforta which that party has been making 
with unabated vigour. Diametrically oppose<l as I urn to 
their siuws and objects, and deeply as 1 deplore their crntrs, 
1 thiuk that Iho unshaken fidelity which they have shown to 
their cause is for from deserving blame. Nothing, indeod, 
ooul<) bo more desperate than the condition of Uoinanism ap> 

Cred to bo at tho time when Napoloun was in the xenith of 
glory, — its capital reduced to a pnjvJncial town nf llio 
French empirf, — its head a captive, — and a complete indifler- 
onoo to its doctrines, and a contempt for its cenmouies, pro- 
vailing amongst all the educated classes of society. It was 
under thuso circumstances that some gifted and teolous indi- 
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viduals undertook to restore by their writings the Fallen coa'fl 
dition of the Roman Chnrcli, Lainennaie' work, Sar V Indi^nr-' 
ejiM en Matlere da Relipion,' produced an immense senaatioa ^ 
and it was ably and zealously secondid by many other produo<' 
tions, but particularly by those of Count Joseph de Maistn 
and the Yicomte dc Bonald. These works, written in u KpleD- 
did style, attacked their opponents with the most captioi 
argument, overwhelming them with an immense number < 
facts adapted to their purpose. It was the'refore no wondei 
that such a uuion of talent and learning, animated by a e 
cere zeal, produced a powerful effect, particularly at a time ^ 
when the want of religious principles was beginning *to be 
generally fult, and that many ardent young minds rallied 
round the standard of the lloman Church, raised by such 
powerful ohampions. This party, which advocated at the 
same time political absolutism, rapidly increased, aad waa 
joined by some Protestants, nien of uncommon talent, who 
passed to the Roman Church, and devoted their pens to its 
service.f This party, supported by the influence of the Roman 
court, the restored Bourbons in France, and the polity of 
Metternich, obtained n great influence; but this eucceaa maOe 
them abandon their usuul prudence, and seduced them into 
measures of a violent reaction, under the reign of the bigoted 
Charles the Tenth, which greatly contributed to bring about 
the revolution of July 1830. This was a severe blow upon the 
party. It did not, however, dishearten them; but. taught b^ 
experience, they no longer leant for support upon the govertt- 
ment, as they had done from 1815 to 1S30, but began now to 
work directly upon the people, employing, with redoubled 
vigour, the press, the pulpit, and the confessional ; and wo are 
now witnessing the result of these persevering efforts. It is 
but natural that this party should have been now joined by 
crowds of men who have no other principles than those of 
their interest, and by waiters on Providence, who Bnd that 
the successful cause must be the right one ; for, unfortunately, 
this was and will be tho case always and every where. Justice, 
however, compels me to acknowledge, that the Romanist party 
haa been joined by many sincere men, whose better judg- 
ment was misled by their feelings. Tho generality of men wHl 
not examine into the real merits or demerits of a cause, but 
judge of its worth by the manner in which it ia defended. 

* Lamenniiis, wlio had rendered imniciiie servicer to the cnuee of Homo 
by liis punerful pen, h»d finally hU eyes opened to its dclusioQJ i liul, un- 
forlunBtel;, he went to uiolhor extreme. 

\ Such were, for iniCanoe, tha well-known Qeruiao poUtiool writi-n, ILtl- 
ler, Jorcke, Philip^ &c. 
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They will join that on the eiile of which they find great intel- 
lectual powers and unreigned zeal ; whilst they will often eon- 
(loinn and deapiae the best of causes which has not the advan- 
tage of being thus roprosented. The great zeal and the affec- 
tinnate warmth with which the Romanists seek to win over 
their opponents, particularly such aa, by their wealth, station, 
or talents, may be converted into useful allies, have uftAii ob- 
tained a greater degree of success than the most logical argu- 
ments presented in a frigid manner. A public proclamatioo 
of truth from the pulpit, tho platform, or Uirough the press, 
will often, though supported by the most cogent reasons, fail 
in producing such a strong impression as that which may be 
effected by individual exertion. And is it not very natural, 
that those who go into tho highways gather more converts 
than tbosB who remain at home, waiting until people shall 
knock at their door for admission! It is not only the poor 
in spirit who are in want of support ; but there are men rich 
in intellect, but whose doubting minds and aching hearts will 
often easily submit to the genial influence of an aHectionate 
interest, but recoil from the chilling touch of stern reason, un- 
assisted by the magio powers of true sympathy. This was the 
case with many gifted individuals in Germany, and perhaps in 
a loss distant quarter, whose position and principles placo 
them above tho suspicion of having been actuated by the base 
motives of personal interest, and whose superior intellect 
would have resisted the most captious arguments, but whose 
warm heart and vivid imagination were not proof against the 
fuacinatioiisuf an intellectual and afiW-tionatu intercourse. 
I hope that, having described as I have done the unprinci- 

Eled proceedings of the Jesuits, and the calamities which they 
rought upon my own country and IJohemia, I cannot bo sus- 
pected of any bias towards their order. Yet truth, tho first 
duty of a historian, demands that justice should be rendered 
to those (lualities which they hove displayed on so many oc- 
casions. There can bo but one opinion about the unscrupul- 
ous manner in which they have but too often prosecuted their 
objects; but their zeal and devotion to their church, their 
perseverance in the pursuit of once commenced unilerlakings, 
their Ivarniug, prudence, tact, and skill in conducting the most 
difficult aflJiira, arc worthy of a better cause ; and had half of 
those qualities b«;n possessed by their opponents, many thinga 
would havw turned out differently frtwn what they have done. 
The Jesuits du mil talk, but uct ; for they know that words 
■ respect or confidcnoo, 
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Buspicion that thoy a^o used only as a blind to cover fl 
weakness of the cauec. They aro bitter enemies, but truo 
friends ; and their adherents may rely upon their assistance 
as much as their opponents may fear their hostility. It is 
therefore no wondor that this party is served with so much 
zeal and devotion. They are hated, but not despised ; but 
hatred is generally akin to fear, and foar leads often to sut>- 
misaion. le it not then natural, that a party which is feared 
by its enemies and trusted by its friends should have groat 
advantages over one which does not awaken either of theee 
feelings? 

The Jesuits are eminently practioal; for they always cm- 
ploy the moans best adapted for the attainment of the proposed 
enil, knowing well that the want of ability cannot be supplied 
by good intentions alone. They do not indulge in puerile self- 
gratulations on an ineigoificant success; but they consider it 
only as a stimulus for increased exertion, and as a stepping- 
stone for the attainment of more important results. They do 
not wait the approach of the danger, and attempt to frighten 
away their enemy by vague denunciations; but they calmlj' 
examine his strength and position, his means of injuring them, 
hifi movements, and his probable intentions, and adopt the ne- 
cessary measures in order to meet him on all these points. 
Common prudence prescribes this manner of acting; and it is 
not its use, but its abuse, which is coadcmnablo. The gospel 
prescribes to its promoters, not only to bo harmless as doTCB, 
but also to be wise as serpents; and it commends prudence hy 
the example of the man who builds a tower, and of the kinff 
who goes to war. The cause of truth cannot bo forwarded, 
but only degraded, by those preposterous means which the 
Jesuits have successfully employed for its destruction in maojr 
countries; but no one can deny that this cause may effeotoally 
bo promoted by knowledge, talent, and prudence, and that 
these noble gifts of Providence should be employed for the 
promotion of this gruat object. If it be wrong to work Jn 
darkness, and to assume tbe colours of a party to which wo 
are opposed, as was done in tho case which I have described 
in page 201, is it therefore right to hold council in the streets, 
to proclaim on the topsof the houses unaccomplished schemes; 
and to sing pauins for victories which aro still to be gained ! 

The employment of learning to pervert tho truth, whtoh 
tho Jesuits have practised on many occasions, cannot bo too 
much stigmatised; but the most efficient means to counteract 
lliis unprincipled proceeding, as well as every other means for 
the propagation uf error, is knowledge. " Knowledge is 
power," as has been said by the great English philoeophoiV'B 
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and it is particularly bo when applied to the defenco of truths 
the most important to mankind. It was by thu power of know- 
ledge that Wicklyfib, Hues, and the refomierB of the eixtenntJi 
century, were enabled to shako off tbe siiiritual thraldom 
which Rome had catablishod during the middle ages; and it 
ia not by ignorance that its reactionary eSurts can ever bo 
oounteractcd. 

The wonderful organization of tho Jpsuits, whioh has been 
compared to a sword, of which th« hilt was at Itome and tho 
edge every where, cannot be imitated by Protestants. The 
moral slavery which their order imposes upon its members is 
loo dianiotrically opposod to the spiritual liberty which is tho 
principal characteristic of Protestantism ; but it is going, I 
think, to another ostreme, to admit that Protestantism is in- 
capable of organization — an assertion which tho Roman Ciilho- 
lics repeat as a taunt, and which many Protestants ai-knuw- 
ledge OS a melancholy fact. I consider, however, this assertion 
by no means founded in truth, for it would be the same as to 
declare that liberty is incompatible with order; and I am con- 
vinced that, if ninny Protestant sooietiea have been deficient 
in that mainspring of a powerful action, a proper organization, 
it is because the necessity of it has not yet been sufficiently 
felt. There can bo no doubt, however, that an urganizatioo 
which should unite into ono focus nil tho talents and learning 
scattered amongst tho Protestants, and give to its action that 
universality which tbtir adversaries are displaying in nnlorto 
mislead public opinion in more than one country, would soon 
produce palpable effects. The possibility of an ufficicnt Pro- 
tostant organ i 7.1 1 ion, and its great ailvanljiges, have been prac- 
tically demonstrated by tho powerful association created by 
tho genius of Wesley. Tho Weeleyan body does not require 
the eulogy of such an humble individual as the author of this 
essay; and their great services, particularly in raising the reli- 
gious, mural, and intellectual condition of the labouring classes, 
are acknowledged on all hands. I shall only remark, that 
although there may undoubtedly be found amongst other Pro- 
testant denominations as good, pious, and ».'uk>us (JliHstinns 
as amongst the Wesleyans, none of them has made such a 
continued and great progrew as that branch of Protestantism, 
in extending its active and useful sphere — an advantage which 
is entirely due to its efficient organization. May it long pre- 
serve this m&innpring of its vitality, and continue to develop 
more and more tho field of its ChnBtian lubnum, extending 
them to the lands inhabited by the race whose religious his- 
ton* I have attempted to delineate in this sketch I 

la taking loavo of my rvadcrs 1 shall observe, that although 
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the Britiab Protestants havo hitherto entirely overlooki 
religious condition of the Slavonic nations, thiit of tliuir own 
country is as constant an object of observation and comment 
amongst thesis nations, as it is in the rest of Europe. The 
Church of England is the principal point to which the univer- 
sal attention of the Continent is directed. All the atTairs of 
that church are carefully watched, because many hopes and 
fears are attached to its destiny. This attention was ai 
kened for the first tiino by the celebrated work of Count Job< 
Demaifitre, Da Pape, published more than thirty years a^g 
in which he confidently predicts the return of the Anglii 
Church to Rome ; and the tendencies in that direction which 
have been manifested by several clerical and lay members of 
that church, have given an immense weight to this prediction. 
The importance of these tendencies has been greatly exagge- 
rated by the Bomauist party, who havo succeeded in spread- 
ing widely the opinion that the Church of England \b on tlie 
eve of being reunited with Home. Tho most unfavoural * 
reports about the condition of the Enghsh Church aro at 
same time sedulously propagated, representing it as fa«t t 
ing towards dissolution ; whilst those only who have lived 
Englami are able to appreciate tho learning and piety of its 
prelates, as well as the zeal, devotion, and truly Christian 
virtues displayed by its working clergy, who havo often to 
struggle with severe hardships in the discharge of the arduous 
duties of their sacred calling. All this is done not without an 
object ; because an intimate connection between the most im- 
portant Protestant Establishment, — for such the Church of 
England undoubtedly is, — and the Protestant Churches of 
Continent, cannot but be very beneficial to the Protesi 
cause ill general, and give it powerful means of counteractii 
tho reactionary efforts of Rome, as well as the dangers ai 
ing from an opposite quarter. The importance of such a mi 
sure was perceived by Cranmor, who promoted it by attract 
to England eminent Protestant divines from tho Continei 
and by sheltering the religious refugees from different parts 
Europe. This was a preliminary step to the ostablishmeut of 
a permanent connection, which, if the days of Edward the 
Sixth had been prolonged, would have probably led to impor- 
tant consequences. It would bu foreign to my subject to dis- 
cuss here the state of relations which exist between the Pro- 
testants of Western Europe and those of Great Drilain ; but 
I would once more earnestly press upon tho attention of t" 
latter, the groat advantages which may result to the oauHO 
true religion, and consequently to tint of civilization 
■ Tlie Preface is daloJ lElT. 
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humanity, by the establishment of intimate relations between 
them and the Protestant Slavonians, and those belonging ta 
the Greek Church imder the dominion of Turkey, — for those 
of Russia arc inaccessible to them. The first and indispens- 
able step towards the accomplishment of this great object is, as 
I have said, to investigate on the spot the real condition of 
these Slavonians, whici), in the present state of communica- 
tion, may be very easily accomplished, if undertaken by some 
intelligent travellers. Such a connection, if properly and 
steadily effected, may be productive of incalculable benefits, 
because the development of Scriptural religion amongst the 
Slavonians to whom I have alluded would have a powerful in- 
fluence upon their whole race. This is, I think, a subject 
deserving of the attention of all sincere and thinking Protes- 
tants of Ih'itain. 

I conclude this rapid sketch of the religious historj' of the 
Slavonic nations, by expressing my sincere gratitude to my 
countrymen in particular, and my Slavonic brethren in general, 
for the indulgent and encouraging manner in which they have 
judged the efforts which I have already made to bring before 
the English public their political and religious condition, and 
for the support which they have given me by their communi- 
cations on various important subjects, which are invaluable to 
one who, like myself, is placed at a great distance from the 
countries which were the subject of his labours, and which 
wen*, in particular, of the greatest ser\ice to me in publishing 
the pres(,>nt edition ; and I sincerely hope that this sketch 
will meet with the same approbation in the quarters I have 
alluded to, and that it will be judged more by the sincerity 
of my intentions than by my ability to execute them. 
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Survey of the. Slavonic Popnhitwtis, acconling to the different States to 
which tlwy belong, Comput&i by Szaffarik in 1842. 
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APPENDIX B. 

The Hungarian state was founded at the beginning of the tenth cen- 
tury, when the Asiatic nation of the Hungarians or Magyars, having 
arrived from the country about the Ouralian mountains, destroyed the 
Slavonic state of great Moravia,* and conquered the lands forming the 
ancient Dacia inhabited by Slavonians and partly by Wallachians, 
who are the descendants of Roman colonists settled in those parts, 
during the time of the Roman domination. Christianity was esta- 
blished in Hungary (972-97), and its frontiers were considerably ex- 
tended at the beginning of the twelfth century, by the Slavonic kingdom 
of Croatia, which, after the extinction of its native dynasty, volunta- 
rily chose for its monarch Coloman the First, king of Hungary. The 
Hungarian state was thus composed of three different populations, viz., 
the Hung.trian Proper, the Slavonic, and the Wallachian, to which was 
gradually added a number of Germans who immigrated into that country 
at different periods, but particularly under the Austrian rule. 

At an early period, and perhaps simultaneously with the estabHsh- 
ment of the Christian religion, the Latin language was adopted for 
all the official transactions of Hungary. This was a very wise measure, 
as it established a common medium of communication between the 
heterogeneous elements of the population. It removed the most active 
cause of dissension between nations of entirely difierent origin and 
language, and established in some measure an equality between the 
conquerors and the conquered by placing them both on a neutral 
ground. History shows that whenever a nation was conquered by an- 
other, a long struggle ensued between the two races, represented by 
their languages, until the nationality of the conquered was extermi- 
nated by that of the conquerors, as was the case with the Slavonians 
of the Baltic; or that the nationality of the conquerors became ab- 
sorbed by that of the conquered, who were superior to them in num- 
bers, as was the case with the Franks in Galliii, the Danes in Nor- 
mandy, and in some measure with the French Normans in Enghuid. 
The annals of Hungary present no struggle of this kind, and although 
that country was exposed to foreign conquest and internal commotions, 
the parties by which it was torn were cither political or religious, but 
we never see any contest between the different races which compose 
its population. Thus Hungary presents a rare instance in history, of 
a state composed of the most heterogeneous populations, and united 
only by the common tie of the same language, foreign to them all, but 
equally adopted by them, and which, notwithstanding this diversity of 
its constituent elements, withstood the most terrible storms by which 
it was outwardly assailed and inwardly agitated; and even preserved 
its free constitution under a line of monarchs who ruled with absolute 
power over the rest of their dominions. This fact, perhaps, unparal- 
leled in history, is, we believe, entirely to be ascribed to the circum- 

* The kingdom of Great Moravia was not limited to the province which now bean 
this name, but it extended over the greatest part of the present Hungary, and some 
adjacent countries.— Vide p. 20. 
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Btitnce ivhicli had remove<l the moat active cause of disunion between 
(he different races, and caused the Magysn, Slavonians. Wallachiana, 
and Germans to consider themselves all equally ai liungurinns, and 
B9 poliiimlly ronstitnting one and the same nation. 

One would have inpposed that the knowledge of their own history 
would have induced the llungnrian Btutesmen to continue a line of 
]>o1icy, which had enabled iheir ancestors to preserve the tntefnity of 
their enuntry aDdilBcnnHtitulion, notwithstanding the niitural elements 
of dissolution which it contains. This has not however been the case, 
and the Mitgyara or Hungarinns Proper, having recently conceived the 
ide» of rephicing the use of the Latin language hy chat of their pecu- 
liiir idiom, which is not that of the great majority of the inhahittuits, 
effort* for nttaining this object l>ef,'an at the diet of 1830, and conti- 
nued through setenil miL-cessive diet?, gradually advancing towanli iu 
consummation, until the diet of 1(444 enacted the following rcunluiions, 
which received the imperi^il OMcnt; — That the Hungarian liiiigungn 
should be employed in all the official trnnftictions of the country; (hat 
it should become th<^ medium of instruction in all (he public schools; 
that the die(a should delibeni(e in Ilungurian. The depu(ie8 of the an- 
nexed kint^doms (Croatia and Slavonta) were, however, pcrmiKod, in 
C4M« ihey should not understand Hungarian, 10 give their votes in 
Latin, but this privilege was to be in force only at the diets which 
should take place within the next six yean. The BUthori(ies of (he 
same annexed kingdoms were to receive the correspondence of those 
of Hungary in Hungarian, but were permitted to address their own 
(o the lluugarian authorities iu Latin. The Huni>arian language wns 
to be taught in nil the schools of the above-mentioned provinces. 

These enactments, which were cailculaled to destroy the nationality 
of the non-Magyar populations, raised a violent opposition amongst 
the Slavonians, The provinces of Croatia and tjlavonin, who have (he 
ndviiatnge of possessing a provincial diet, passed strong resolutions 
against the introduction of the Magyar language into their province, 
and made urgent representations to that effect at Vienna, demanding 
rven a sepamte admmistrniion, and finally declared their firm resola- 
linn to substitute for the l^tin language in their province, not the 
Itlngynr, but their own Slavonic languiue. The Slovacks, who have 
not the legal meuns wMsesscd by the Cruates to counteract the niea- 
sure« devised fur the desiruetion of their nationality, tried to do it hy 
prlvnte exertions. The national portr, composed of almost the whole 
of (lie younger generation of (he educated c1a». strove to promote liy 
nil possible means the eultivatiun uf their national huigunge uudhtera- 
ture, and to defend it against the encronchmenis of Itfagyarism. The 
clergy, Itoman Catholic as well tu Protestant, uniti^ tiicir elTorts for 
the promotion of this patriotic objpct. 1 1 may be also remarked, that 
(he Sloracks, who have adopted for literaiy purposes the pure IV>h«- 
miaii, poisewi a literature of some impoKaoce ; and two of the most 
eininent Bohemian writers of the present dny, and whom xif irnve 
Dlrrady mrniioned as having crealM the idea of Punshivism (Atipen- 
dis K), Kultar and Sxuflorik, hdon)^ to the Slovacks. A rapidly-tn- 
crraiiug titenty movemait aow atunates Croatia, which Ims cbisfljr 
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originated with Ludevit Gai, who has laid the foundation of the perio- 
dical literature, which is already exercising a powerful influence on 
the Slavonians of the south of Hungary, as well as on those of Dal- 
matia, and has already revived a strong national feeling amongst them. 
The diet of Croatia has now declared itself independent of Hungary, 
and hostile collisions betweeif her inhabitants and other Slavonians of 
the south of Hungary on one side, and the Magyar and Grenuan 
populations on the other, have begun. Should this contest not be 
arrested by conciliatory means, it may produce the most deplorable 
consequences to Hung^iry. About a million of the population, com- 
posing the military frontier ^extending along the Turkish borders), 
are Slavonians. They are all drilled and trained to military habits. 
A number of them have already joined in the above-mentioned con- 
test, and there can be little doubt that they will be followed by the 
rest of their brethem, and supported by numbers of the inhabitants of 
Servia. The Slavonians of Northern Hungary (the Slovacks and Rus- 
sines), who have not like the Croates provincial diets to represent the 
interests of their nationality, could not manifest their opposition to the 
Magyars in the same form as their brethren of the South. It is, however, 
more than probable, that if they get not the rights of their nationality 
fully secured, they will separate from Hungary, and that the Slovacks 
will unite with Bohemia, with which they are already connected by 
the community of origin and language. The Hunganan diet has now 
made the too tardy concession to the Slavonians of Croatia, assenting 
that the national language of that province should be employed in aU 
its public transactions ; but this right being wrested and not granted, it 
is very doubtful that the Croates will consent to remain united with 
Hungary, and to join her diets, where they will be obliged to delibe- 
rate in the Magyar language. Neithor is it probable that they should 
consent to the introduction of the study of the above-mentioned idiom 
into their schools, because the time spent in that study may be em- 
ployed by the pupils for the acquisition of much more useful know- 
ledge. What we have said of the Croates is equally applicable to all 
the Slavonians of Hungary. This we fear most lead to an entire dis- 
solution of Hungary as a state, and it will be a melancholy event in- 
deed ; for no friend of liberty can withhold the due meed of praise from 
the Hungarians, for the unceasing efforts which they have of late been 
making in order to develop their constitutional liberties, and to ex- 
tend them to all classes of the inhabitants. We in particular, as 
Poles, cannot but feel the strongest interest in the welfare of a na- 
tion, which always evinced the most sincere sympathy for our country. 
Let us therefore hope, that the catiistrophe which seems now menacing 
Hungary will be averted from that noble country, notwithstanding 
the lowering aspect of its political horizon, which forebodes storm of 
the most terrific description. — Panslavism and Germanism^ pp. 1 78— 
188. 
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A strenuous opposition to the establishment of the confederated state 
in question will undoubtedly be experienced from the Magyars, as 
they will be obliged to submit to a great s;icrifice of national feeling 
by becoming, from a separate state, only the part of a whole, and 
accept equjility with those SI ivonians over whom they had been en- 
deavouring to establish a dominion, by forcing upon them the Magyar 
Ianguajr<* (Appendix H). But it will be no longer possible to retain the 
Slavonians of Hungary under the dominion of that stiite, as those of 
the South have already begun an armed opposition to this order of 
things; and there can be but little doubt that their example will be 
followed by their brethn»n of the North (the Slovacks), at the first 
fitting opportunity. The Magyars are too weak in numbers to be able 
to maintain an independent political existence, amidst the Slavonic 
populations by which they are surrounded ; and therefore nothing will 
remain to them than to join the confederated empire, by becoming a 
component part of which they will be able to continue the develop- 
ment of their own nationality. — Panslac'xsm awl Germanism^ pp. 319, 
320. 
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APPENDIX E. 

The rapid progress of intellectual development in Europe, since the 
beginning of this c« iitury, exerted its influence upon the Slavonic na- 
ti<ms also ; literature h'.is been steadily advancing, and all branches of 
human knowledge have been successiully cultivated by those nations. 
The principal subjects, however, that have engaged the attention of 
Slavonic scholars are the history and antiquities of their respective 
countries, 8tu<lie«l not only in tlieir written records, but also in their 
p<ipuhir songs, traditions, and Bup<'rstitions. together with the cultiva- 
tion and improvement of their national languages. Such studies could 
not, howevtr, lead to any ftitisfaetory result, as long as they were con- 
fined to the iitudent's own country, and it was soon found indispens- 
ablt' to extend them to (.ther Slavonic nations. The result was, the 
universal conviction that all the Slavonic nations are not only so many 
olivets of the s<ime common stoi*k, and that their respective i<lioms are 
only so many dialects of the s;ime mother-tongue, but also that the 
most important parts of their ni(»ral and physical character are identi- 
cal. In short, that all Slavonians, notuitli^anding the various modi- 
fications resulting from the influence of diftlrent climates, religions, 
{Old forms of government, arc in all their essentials one and the same 
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nation. This conviction coold not but expand the love of the natiTe 
land, which animated the aboTe-mendoned students, into that of their 
whole race, and thej promoted, by their writings, this feeling ftmongst 
their countrymen. The thought of extending their intellectual acti- 
yity orer the most numerous race of Europe, instead of limiting it to 
the comparatively narrow sphere of their own nation, appeared parti- 
cularly gratifying to those Slayonic writers, whose works had only a 
very circumscribed circle of readers, on account of the small number 
of the population speaking the language in which their works are com- 
posed. This is particularly the case with Bohemia, because, although 
that country possesses a considerable literature, and has now sereial 
authors of first-rate merit, their reading public is very limited. The 
population speaking the Bohemian language amounts, including the 
Slovaks of Hungary, to upwards of 7,000,000.* But as almost tdl the 
educated classes, particularly in Bohemia, know German, the national 
literature of Bohemia meets with a formidable competition from the 
productions of Germany, and therefore the most important works pub- 
lished in Bohemian generally owe their support more to the enlight- 
ened patriotism of individuals, than to their extensive circulation. 
Literature in our times cannot, however, attain a high degree of pros- 
perity, without having a wide field open to the fame of its writers and 
the profits of its publishers, who must be able to reward literary labour 
in a manner which may induce men of talent to devote themselves to 
the arduous career of authorship. The Bohemian literati arrived 
therefore at the conclusion, that the most effective means of attaining 
such a desideratum would be to extend the intellectual activity of 
every Slavonic nation over the whole of their race, instead of limiting 
it, as it had hitherto been the case, to their peculiar branch. Kol- 
lar, a Protestant clergyman of the Slavonic congregation at Pesih 
in Hungary, and who has acquired a merited fame for his literary 
productions, was the first who brought forward this great idea in a tan- 
gible and practical manner by several writings, but particularly by a 
dissertation which he published in German, 1828, entitled Wcchselsei' 
tic/tkeit, i, e., reciprocity. He adopted the German language for this pub- 
lication, in order that it might find a more easy access to the better edu- 
cated classes in all the Slavonic countries, who generally understand that 
language. He proposed, through this work, a literary reciprocity 
amongst all the Slavonic nations; that is to say, that every educated Sla- 
vonian should be conversant with the languages and literature of the 
principal branches of their common stock, and that the Slavonic litemti 
should possess a thorough knowledge of all the dialects and sub-dialects 
of their race. He proved, at the same time, that the various Slavonic 
dialects did not differ amongst themselves more than it was the case 
with the four principal dialects of Ancient Greece (the Attic, Ionic, 
Eolian, and Dorian), and that the authors who wrote in those four 
dialects were, notwithstanding this difference, equally considered as 
Greek, and their productions as the common property and glory of all 
Greece, and not as exclifsively belonging to the population in whose 
dialect they were composed. If such a division of their language into 

♦ Vide Appendix A. 
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suvcml ilialectB, prevenieJ not the Greeica from creating ibe oiosl 
splendid litcrtiturc of ttie world, vhy should llic mine cause act as an 
impediment to the SlaTopiniiB in obtitining a Btmilat lesull ? Tlie ad- 
vnntages which all the Siav^sic nations minht derive from the esln- 
Idishmcnt of such a reciprocity are certainly very great, lie«auBe it 
could not but gire n considerable extension to the literatun* of all the 
Slavonic nations, and by the same preatlj raise tLe intrinsic worth of 
their productions, iis it would afford the authors a wider field for the 
HpreHii of (heir fame, and a better chance for the remuneration of their 

About the time when Kollar began to advocate the establishment 
of a literary connection between all the SlQToniiins, another Buhemiiin 
writer, who hna now acquired, by bis researches on the ancient Slavo- 
nic history, a European reputation, Sz-iIFiirik. published a sketch of ull 
the Slavonic languages and their lilernturc. This work, published also 
in Uermun, powerfully assisted the object promoted by Kollur. as the 
Slavonians percfived ly means of this publication, with joy and amate- 
nienl, their own importance as a whole race; and this fact could no 
longer be questioned by other nulions, who became acquainted with 
it through the medium of the same work. 

Kollor's proposition, supported by Szafiarik's work, found a ready 
echo amongst the scholars of all the Slavonic nations. It was a seed 
which fell upon a grouud well prepared for its reception by the Sla- 
vonic tludirs to which we have alluded above, and it bore nbun- 
diuii fruit. The study of cognate languages and their lilcmture 
brcomeii daily more and more general amongst all the Slavonic nations, 
mid Already at this moment few, if any, Slavonic writers of any merit 
ore unucquainted with the Inngunges and literature of ibc sister 
branches of their common mce. 

This is the origin of whet is called runslavism, and which was ori- 
ginally intended only as a Hiemry connection between all the tSlaronic 
UAlions. But was it pouilile that this originally purely intelleciuitl 
movement should not assume a political tendency ? And was it not a 
natural consequence that the different nations of the sanie race, striv- 
ing to raise their literary significance, by uniting their sepnnitc effort*, 
should not arrive, by a common process of reasoning, to the idea and 
desire of acquiring a political importance by uniting their whole race 
into one powerful empire or ronfwleralion, which would insure to the 
Slavonians a decided preponderance over the affairs of Europe ! It is, 
Iben-fore, no wonder that this nutuml result of circamstanccs, which 
we have described, already logins to uauifest itielf with a growing 
farre, and thU it hni rnitcd, on one side, tho must luingulne hopes 
ulid the moat doziUng tiruspects in the mind of many n Slavonian; 
and that, on the other side, it has created, in a corresponding degree, 
fear and apprehcniioti amongst n great number of Uermnni, wliose 
conntrv, by its geographical position, must neceKmrily be (he 6rsl to 
eijienence the e(!e«ls of such a combination. — Pimdavitm and Gtr- 
ituiNiffn, pp. lOU-112, 
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Germany is now undergoing a momeiitouB crisis. The resolution 
of the diet of Frankfort to abolish the sovereignty of the thirty-eight 
independent states which have composed the Germanic coufederation, 
in order to estafblisli one German empire, is a bold undertaking in- 
deed. It is, however, much more easy to pass such a resolution than 
to put it into execution, because it is difficult to admit that all these 
states, particularly the larger ones, should voluntarily resign their in- 
dependent existence, and merge into one whole, which cannot be done 
without a great sacrifice of local and individual interests. The com- 
mercial interests of Northern Germany, which have prevented its join- 
ing the Zolherein, must be sacrificed to those of the manufacturing 
countries of the South ; Vienna, Berlin, and other capitals, must sink 
into a kind of provincial towns, and a great number of individuals who 
fill now high and inferior stations in the ministries, foreign embassies, 
&c., of the different states, will be thrown out of employ. Nay, the 
monarchs themselves must become nothing better than hereditary 
governors of their respective states, and cannot reasonably hope to re- 
tain long even this subordinate position, as their office will be soon 
found imnecessary, and replaced by much less expensive magistnites. 
The German unity decreed at Frankfort must therefore meet with a 
most serious opposition from all those conflicting interests. Hanover 
has already declared against this decision ; Prussia seems by no means 
inclined to resign that important position which her monarchs and 
statesmen have so long and so successfully laboured to establish for 
her ; and it is more than probable that the Austrian parliament now 
assembled at Vienna will not submit to that of Frankfort — Pansliri m 
and Germanism^ pp. 331, 832. 

N.B. — All these observations were printed in May and June 1848, 
when the Hungarians were apparently on the best terms v.ith the 
Austrian cabinet, and the diet of Frankfort in the zenith of its glory. 



APPENDIX G. 

THE SLAVONIANS IN MORBA. 

A sin^lar fact has been established by the well-known German 
writer M. Fallmeraycr, in his History of the Morea during the Af'uldie 
Ages^ — that this part of Greece was in the possession of Slavonians 
from the sixth to the ninth century : %vhich accounts for the many 
Slavonic names of places still found there, and explains in a satisfac- 
tory manner the name of Morea. A common notion is. that it was so 
called from the number of its mulberry trees (though it was not more 
noted for them than many other parts of the nyzantinc empire); but 
it is far more reasonable to derive the name of that sea-girt peninsula 
from more^ the sea, in Slavonic, especially as the Byzantine writers 
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never used it, and always retained that of Peloponnesus, since they 
would not have objected to its adoption had it been a Greek word ; 
and their only reason for rejecting it must have been its barbaric 
oripn. 

It is well known that the Slavonians who had begun to make fre- 
quent inroads into the Greek empire under Justinian the First, were 
conquered during the second part of the sixth century by the Asiatic 
nation of the Avars, who had been induced by the court of Hyzantium 
to attack the Slavonians. The Avars, however, became more formid- 
able enemies to the Greek empire thjin the Slavonians had been ; and 
these last, now marching under the banner of the Avars, and as their 
vanguard, penetrated to the very walls of Constantinople. The whole 
of the Peloponnesus was devastated by the Slavonians, with the ex- 
ception of the Acrocorinthus, with its two seaports (Conchrea and 
Ivccheum), Patras, Modon, Coron, Argos, with the adjacent country 
Anapli, in the present district of Praslo, Vitylos on the western slope 
of the Tavgetus, and the highlands of Maina. The rest of the Pelo- 
ponnesus was reduced to a complete desert, and the inhabitants who 
had not perished or been dragged into captivity, fled either to the 
above-mentioned strong places, or to the islands of the Archipelago. 

The Slavonians, having thus concjuered Morea, made there a per- 
manent settlement. This is a fact which may be easily proved by a 
careful perusal of the Byzantine authors. Cedronus, Theophanes, 
and the patriarch Nicephorus, who wrote in the eighth century, call 
the coimtry from the Danube to the highlands of Arcadia and Mes- 
scnia, Selal»inia, t. e.^ the country of the Slavi or Slavonians ; and Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenetus says, that the whole of the Peloponnesus 
was, at the time of Constantine Copronymus (741-75), Slavonized and 
barbarized. 

Tile dominion of the Avars, who had nearly ruined the Greek em- 
pire, was shaken to its very foundation by the revolt of the Slavonians 
in the West during the reign of the Emperor Ileradius (Gl 0-41 ), — the 
Slavonic nation of the Serbs and Chrobats (Servians and Croats) 
having been called by that emperor to expel them from the provinces 
south of the Danube. Tiiis left the Slavonians in quiet possession of 
the Peloponn(^su8, and the other lands they had wrested from the 
Avars, where, as they had done in other countries, following the bent 
of their n:itural disposition, they adopted the peaceful pursuits of 
agriculture and industry, and soon lost that warlike character they 
had displayed during their invasion of the (Jreek empire. This 
atVorded to the Byzantine monarcliH the mean«i of attacking them with 
success; and Constans the S.'cond ((U2-G8) begjin a war on the 
country of Slavonia, in onler to open a communication between the 
capital on one side, and Philippi and Tlussalonica on the other. 
Justinian the Second ((^S3 O.j and 7^^'> 1'') also made a successful ex- 
pedition against the Slavonians, and transplanted a great number of 
prisoners he took into Asia ^^in<^r The Greek empire having become 
invigorated for a time, under the I<«iurian dynasty, Constantine Cop- 
ronymus advanced in his conquest of Slavonia as far as Berea, to the 
south of Thessalonica, as is evident from an inspection of the frontiers 
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of the empire made by order of the Empress Irene in 793. The 
Slavonians of the Peloponnesus were conquered under the reign of 
the Emperor Michael the ^Third ^842-67), with the exception of the 
Milinci and Eseritsa, who inhabited Lacedemonia and Elis, as is 
related by Constantine Porphyrogenetus :* and their final subjugation 
was accomplished by the Emperor Basilius the First, or the Macedo- 
nian (867-86) ; after which, the Christian religion and the Greek 
civilization completely Hellenized them, as their brethren on the 
shores of the Baltic were Germanized. 

The influence of the occupation of Morea by the Slavonians is still 
traceable in that country. Many localities described by Pausanias, 
and even Procopius, have disappeared, and have been replaced by 
others, bearing Slavonic names, as Goritza, Slavitza, Veligosti, &c. 
&c. It is almost superfluous to observe, that the inhabitants from 
whose language the names of localities were derived must have re- 
mained a considerable time on the spot, when the names continue in 
use after the people themselves have disappeared as a nation from the 
country where the places named by them are situated. 

It appears, therefore, that the present population of Morea has at 
least as much Slavonic as Hellenic blood in its veins. ^^ The Moreote 
character bears," however, as a modem traveller has observed,t ^* a 
far stronger resemblance to that of the ancient Greeks than of the 
Slavonians, or any other people, as do their customs, the habits of 
their different communities, their feelings, and dispositions ; and 
though they inherit few of the noble qualities of their ancestors, they 
possess their acuteness and cunning, and are equally dolis instrucU et 
arte Pel(isga with the Greeks of old." This is certainly not the case 
with the Slavonians. 

* De Administrando Impeno^ part ii., chap. Ivi. 

f Sir Gardner Wilkison, in his Dalmatia and Montenegro, voL iL, page 45Sl 



THE END. 
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